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TO THE MEMORY OF 
SYDNEY GILLESPIE ASHMORE 
WHOSE UNTIMELY DEATH 
1S AT ONCE A GRIEVOUS SORROW TO HIS FRIENDS 
AND A SERIOUS LOSS TO AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP 
THIS VOLUME 
WHICH OWES MUCH TO HIS GENEROUS DEVOTION 
iS DEDICATED 
BY THE EDITORS 


PREFACE 


This book was undertaken by a committee of Professor Earle’s 
colleagues, consisting of Professors Knapp, Lodge, Perry, and 
myself, with the object of putting on record in permanent 
form his chief contributions to classical learning. With the excep- 
tion of the three plays he edited—the Alcestis, the Medea, and the 
Oedipus Rex—there will be found here practically everything left 
by Professor Earle, whether in papers already published or in manu- 
script ready for publication. The editors, knowing well Professor 
Earle’s fastidious care in all work that he allowed to appear, were 
unwilling to include anything that he himself might have regarded 
as not sufficiently finished. Most of the papers, therefore, in the 
present volume have already appeared in the various learned peri- 
odicals. The principal new matter consists of some notes on Plato, 
Republic, Book I, which Professor Earle had intended to publish; 
a note, supplementary to his article on the Prooemium of Thucy- 
dides, on the Wall of Troy, all that remains of some extensive work 
on the Homeric Question which he had begun during the last year of 
his life; and some notes on the Trachintans. The editors are well 
aware that the arrangement of the book is open to criticism in many 
respects ; the diversity of the material, collected from different peri- 
odicals, made it almost impossible to secure complete uniformity, 
even in such matters as the spelling of proper names. Scholars, how- 
ever, will not allow these blemishes to impair their appreciation of the 
work. 

In the Appendix has been included a selection from Professor 
Farle’s poems and translations, as well as a facsimile of his Greek 
script, which was exceptionally fine and clear. 

The memoir is the work of the late Professor S. G. Ashmore, of 
Union College, one of Professor Earle’s life-long and most intimate 
friends. 

Thanks are here extended to the editors of The American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology, The American Journal of Philology, The Classi- 
cal Review, Revue de Philologie, Mnemosyne, and The Bookman, 
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for their cordial permission to republish the articles of Professor 
Earle, which appeared in these periodicals. 

Professor Carroll N. Brown of the College of the City of New 
York kindly gave the editors the benefit of his excellent knowledge 
of Modern Greek, in connection with Professor Earle’s poems in 
that language. Help in copying was rendered by Miss Lucile Kohn 
and Miss Pearl C. Wilson, and in the preparation of the bibliography 
by Miss Lucy Sherman, all former pupils of Professor Earle. The 
proof has been revised throughout by Professor Knapp and myself. 

| G. M. FErrst. 
New York, Jan. 1, 1912. 


CORRIGENDA 


P. 75, footnote, for XXIV (1903) read XXIV (1893). 
P. 145, footnote, for YIOCTAYOYN read YIOCTAYPOYN. 


MORTIMER LAMSON EARLE 


Martimer Lamson Earle was born in New York on Oct. 14, 1864, 
and died in New York, Sept. 26th, 1905; he was the only child of 
Mortimer Lent Earle of New York and his wife, Mercy Josephine, 
daughter of Henry Allen of Providence, R. I. The founder of the 
family in America was one Edward Earle, who came to this country 
from England in 1649, at the age of 21, and settled in New Jersey, 
on the island of Secaucus, where the old Earle homestead is still 
standing (1909), with a stone on which is carved “Edward Earle, 
1689”. This Edward Earle and his son Edward received various 
commissions from the King of England to important public offices 
in Bergen County, N. J., and were both of them men of wealth, 
position and influence. There were two other Edwards in the direct 
line of descent to the subject of this sketch, of whom one held a 
Captain’s commission from King George III, the other, two genera- 
tions later, became well known as a physician in New York, where he 
sacrificed his life to the cause of duty and philanthropy during the 
cholera season of 1849. Edward the physician married Margaret 
Elizabeth Lent and was the grandfather of Mortimer Lamson 
Earle. 

In the Lent family two ancestors of Mortimer Lamson Earle dis- 
tinguished themselves as officers in the Continental Army. Another 
notable ancestor on the Lent side came from Holland to New Amster- 
dam in 1647 as Secretary to Governor Peter Stuyvesant. The name 
of this young man was Barent Resolved Waldron, Jr. He filled 
various public positions of trust, and proved himself to be both a true 
statesman and an able diplomat. The mother of Mortimer Lamson 
Earle was of English and New England descent and inherited all the 
sterling qualities of her race, independence of character, a deep sense 
of honour, fine sensibilities, and high religious ideals. The father 
was a man of business in New York and is said to have possessed a 
personality of unusual charm and attraction. 

Mortimer Lamson Earle spent the earlier years of his life in 
New York and its vicinity; he was prepared for college, in part at 
the public schools of East Orange, New Jersey, in part by private 
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heart—a remark which shows that he was taking his study of the 
Classics very seriously: “Mihi non multum in Latine scribendo 
progredi videor, sed multo melius scriberem, non dubito, si ver- 
sutum haberem magistrum, qui non aliter uteretur hac lingua quam 
propria, id est Anglicana. Mihi non dubium est quin turpissimum 
sit magistrum in lingua docenda constituere qui cognitionem non 
habeat intimam linguae ei commissae.” 

One of Mr. Earle’s personal characteristics was a tendency tod 
self-depreciation; this was undoubtedly due to despondency, to 
which he was subject even in his undergraduate days; he seemed 
troubled by thoughts which not infrequently take possession of a 
young man’s mind at this period of his life—thoughts bearing 
upon the position of man with reference to nature, and upon man’s 
eternal destiny. In one of his entries he hopes to be an alumnus in 
two years, when perhaps he will “see more clearly what now troubles 
him”, for “‘sol in animo occidere videtur” he says, after having in- 
terested himself in composing an imaginary dialogue between Calvin 
and Newman on the “Doctrina fati liberaeque voluntatis”. Moreover 
his high ideals rendered it difficult for him to appreciate his own at- 
tainments ; the latter seemed to him always to fall short of the goal. 
Although this tendency was a sign of merit, yet it pointed also to the 
habit of introspection, and did not augment his happiness. Results 
which would have been sources of encouragement to others were 
to him something of the reverse, for they indicated to his mind only 
the inadequacy of his efforts to secure perfection. His friends 
viewed these peculiarities of his temperament with wonder, for 
they realized that they were hardly justified by the facts. The 
record of his college course shows clearly that he was far beyond the 
average man of his years in all that is allied to scholarship and learn- 
ing. He won no less than five scholarships, of which three were in 
Greek, one in Latin and one in History. These scholarships were 
prizes of one hundred dollars each. The subject of his graduating 
thesis was John Milton, whose writings, as he tells us in one of his 
Latin diaries, had had a very great influence in the formation of 
his spiritual beliefs. 

At the time of his graduation the fellowship in letters was assigned 
to him. This gave him five hundred dollars per annum for three 
years, and enabled him not only to serve as a tutor in the college, but 
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also to become a student at the University of Bonn and at the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Athens. 

Both in Bonn and in Athens Earle made good use of his time. 
His knowledge of German rendered his Greek studies at the Uni- 
versity both easy and interesting and enabled him to absorb there 
with unusual rapidity all that was of immediate importance to his 
purpose. The Germans, from the first, have taken the lead in 
archaeological investigation, and Earle made full use of all the 
opportunities presented to him in this field. He attended lectures 
on archaeology both at Bonn and Berlin, made a careful study of 
Overbeck and other authorities, and devoted much time to the casts 
and originals in the great museums. It was the good fortune of 
the writer to meet him in Berlin in the summer of 1889 and to take 
note of his studies and his methods. Under the circumstances it 
was impossible not to observe his keen appreciation of the advan- 
tages offered by the archaeological resources of the Berlin collec- 
tion. 

It was an inspiration in itself to hear him talk on the subject of 
archaeology, to take in the points which he made in reference to 
ancient art, and to learn from him the distinctions which expert 
knowledge is wont to.make in the matter of earlier and later schools 
of statuary and architecture. Prof. Earle’s talents were well under- 
stood by Prof. Merriam, who, in the year 1887, was director, as 
has been said, of the American School at Athens. On Earle’s 
first visit to Athens Prof. Merriam placed him in charge of excava- 
tions which the school was at this time conducting on the site of 
ancient Sikyon, and with the happiest results, for Earle not only 
uncovered an interesting theatre, but also a marble statue of Dio- 
nysos, which is now preserved in the National Museum at Athens. 
The statue was of life size, and a cast of it is now on exhibition 
in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. It was this statue 
that Earle took for the subject of his thesis for his Doctor’s de- 
gree. The thesis, written in Latin, was never published.t But in a 
letter to the Evening Post of February 6th, 1888, Earle speaks of 
the “importance of the statue as being the first considerable example 
of Sikyonian sculpture found on the old site”. 

Other things also engaged his attention during the two years of 


{The original copy is in the possession of his widow. See article published 
below pp. 234-46.] 
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his early visit to Athens, for he returned to New York bringing with 
him a practical knowledge of the modern Greek tongue, which he 
was able not only to speak but also to write with fluency and even 
elegance. Such acquirements as these implied a familiarity with 
Greek character and Greek lands, such as few of his colleagues 
in the colleges of America could hope to attain in so short a time. 

As a consequence his services were in demand almost immediately 
on his return to New York. He had already received the degrees 
of M.A. and Ph.D. from Columbia University, and very soon he 
was appointed to a position at Barnard College, which had just 
opened its doors to young women who were seeking the benefits of 
a liberal education. From 1889 to 1895 he filled the post of in- 
structor in Greek at Barnard. In the latter year he accepted a call 
from Bryn Mawr, where for three years he bore the title of 
Associate Professor in Greek and Latin. In 1898 he returned to 
his former post in Barnard College which was then about to become 
a part of Columbia University. Two years afterwards he was pro- 
moted to the professorship of Classical Philology in Columbia Uni- 
versity, a position which he held until his death, in 1905. 

The writer can bear personal witness to the superior excellence 
of Professor Earle’s lectures and papers, many of which he was 
privileged to listen to, not only in earlier days at Barnard College, but 
also at a later time when Earle would speak before the Classical 
Club in Columbia University, or at gatherings of the American 
Philological Association. 

Earle was the first appointed secretary of the Faculty of Barnard 
College under its newly organized relations with Columbia Univer- 
sity, and was chairman of its committee on admissions from the 
date of its establishment in 1900 till January 1905. He was secretary 
also of the Division of Classical Philology in Columbia till 1903, 
and from 1903 until his death he served as its chairman. He had 
been reélected chairman a short time before he died. 

Professor Earle’s long and varied experience in teaching, both at 
Barnard and Bryn Mawr, will perhaps lend particular interest 
to his views on the education of women. Some of these 
views are contained in the following extract from an article by him 
on the education of women which appeared in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly’ . . . “If the college education of women is to be 


4{For June 1900, pp. 231-234.] 
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what it should be, it must be broad without shallowness, minute 
without pettiness; it must be so conducted that the whole structure 
may be constantly regarded as well as the parts; it must be fitly 
framed together—vertebrate, not invertebrate. We must have the 
star, as well as the wagon. Is not the same true of the college 
education of young men? In a word we have not merely an intel- 
lectual problem before us, but a moral problem in the truest sense. 
Character must be built up in college. Honest study, honest think- 
ing, a regard for real intellectual growth and acquisition must be 
stimulated. Students must be led to regard what they get into their 
heads and hearts, rather than how high they are rated on examina- 
tion reports. They must regard the weightier matters of the law, 
tithe the mint and cummin as they will . .. The element of sex 
can perhaps be as easily eliminated from education as from other 
departments of human activity. We all know how easy that is. 
It is, after all, to the common ground of intellectual life that we 
have principally to address ourselves in liberal education rather than. 
to the ill-defined border land of differences based on sex. It may 
fairly be asked whether we have as yet defined that border land well 
enough to keep surely outside of it, if we so desire.” 

The American Philological Association had enrolled Mr. Earle 
among its members as early as the year 1890, and elected him to the 
Vice-Presidency in 1902—a position which he filled with distinction 
for three years. His death in September 1905, alone prevented his 
elevation to the Presidency, an honour that could not have failed 
to become his at the regular meeting of the Association in the follow- 
ing December. Mr. Earle was a member of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, the American Dialect Society, the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, and of classical clubs in New York and Philadelphia. 

As a classical scholar, Prof. Earle may be ranked as one of our 
foremost Americans. In fact he won recognition in two continents, 
and had given rich promise of even greater distinction when (at the 
age of forty) his life was suddenly terminated by typhoid fever, 
contracted in Sicily after a summer spent in Dalmatia, Greece, and 
Crete. Abundant testimony to his scholarship and high character 
is afforded by his colleagues in various college faculties, and by his 
many other friends, in all parts of the world. Let us recall 
for the moment a few of the things that have been said about him 
by those who knew and worked with him. 
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Prof. Perry of Columbia University refers to his scholarship in 
the American Journal of Philology... Prof. Perry’s words are as 
follows: “As a scholar, Prof. Earle occupied a position almost 
unique among living Americans. While a well rounded classicist, 
with actual achievement in archaeological work to look back upon, 
his chosen field was discussion and interpretation of the text of Greek 
and Latin authors, and his contributions to the better understanding 
of Greek and Latin literature were very many. With the palaeo- 
graphy of Greek and Latin manuscripts and with the labours of 
earlier scholars in editing and interpretation he had an extraordinary 
acquaintance, perhaps unmatched in this country. He was in con- 
stant correspondence with classical scholars here and abroad, who de- 
lighted to ask his opinion on disputed points.” 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth of Harvard University pays him the 
following tribute: “By Prof. Earle’s untimely death, the United 
States loses one of its most gifted scholars and Columbia Univer- 
sity one of its most effective and beloved teachers ... He was 
intellectually honest to the core. He was possessed by the scholarly 
instinct to the highest degree. Critical in his attitude of thought 
and refined in his taste, he permitted nothing to pass that seemed 
to him shallow, pretentious or frigid. He was a hater of shams, 
above all of the sham of half knowledge. His own knowledge was 
varied and exact, but he made no display. His short life, filled with 
devotion to high ideals, will remain an inspiration to the many 
friends who mourn his loss.” 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia refers to his 
death in words of sincere interest and appreciation :' “In the death 
of Dr. Earle the University and American classical scholarship 
lose one of their brightest ornaments. Patient, cautious and persis- 
tent, Dr. Earle won for himself a place in the front rank of Ameri- 
can classical scholars and teachers. His contributions to classical 
philology are numerous and important, and his work in the class- 
room and in the seminar was of unusual excellence. Dr. Earle 
was of the type of scholar that no university can afford to be with- 
out, for it is a type to which scholarly ideals and scholarly standards 
are all in all.” 

*[Vol. xxx1. No. 4). 


*[See The Classical Review for March, 1906.] 
*[See Report for 1905, p. 34.] 
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Professor Charles Foster Smith, of the University of Wisconsin, 
has expressed himself in the following terms in a letter to Mrs. 
Earle: “I always believed in him; we were all better for having 
known him, and traditions of his scholarship will linger, not only in 
Columbia, but all over America. Such a life, short, all too short, 
helps to keep up the standards.” 

Earle became widely and favourably known both in Europe and 
in the United States by his many articles on classical subjects 
in general, and in particular on the subject of textual criticism. 
These articles were published in such learned periodicals as The 
American Journal of Philology, The Classical Review, The Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 
The American Journal of Archaeology, Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, Revue de Philologie, Mnemosyne, and a few others. He 
had contributed also to the volume entitled “Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler”, published by Macmillan & Co., 1894. 

Some of Prof. Earle’s papers were notable for the fact that they 
were written in Latin, a time-honoured custom, which in America at 
least has been more often honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. As these papers are given in the body of this book, their titles 
will be omitted here. 

But his best literary work is represented in his editions of three 
plays of the Greek dramatists—the Alcestis of Euripides (Mac- 
millan, 1894), the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles (American Book 
Co., 1901), and the Medea of Euripides (American Book Co., 1905). 
Concerning the last of these and the Oedipus Prof. Gildersleeve, 
who is always a severe critic, speaks as follows: “Prof. Earle has 
displayed in his edition of the Medea the same nice knowledge of 
Greek idiom and the same faculty of neat statement that made his 
Oedipus something out of the common run of college text-books. 
Prof. Earle has occupied an almost solitary eminence among Ameri- 
can Hellenists as a conjectural critic, and so we find that in his 
edition of the Medea he has incorporated into the text a considerable 
number of conjectures of his own.” 

In The Classical Review for Oct., 1905, a further note of praise is 
sounded—this time from across the ocean. , An English scholar of 
wide repute has a word to say not only about Prof. Earle’s edition of 
the Medea, but also about its author. “The book”, says Dr. Ver- 

11[See A. J. P. 1905.] 
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rall of Cambridge, “is interesting, of substantial merit, acceptable 
and praiseworthy ; its notes are terse, and the introduction is a cop- 
ious and agreeable essay in which archaeology has its turn”, and 
again, “the American author was a‘well-read scholar of competent 
judgment,” a remark implying much in the way of praise, coming as 
it did from a critic who is himself in the foreground of foreign 
scholarship, and whose nationality is least of all suggestive of a 
tendency to overstatement. 

Professor Bernard Haussoullier, editor of the Revue de Philo- 
logie, in answer to a request for permission to reprint Earle’s con- 
tributions to that journal, wrote as follows: “Je félicite ses anciens 
collégues de l’idée, si juste, de réunir ses articles. Sans doute il 
était homme a avoir de Il’action sur ses éléves, et son souvenir vivra 
dans leur coeur, mais l’étranger saluera avec reconnaissance un 
volume qui le défendra contre l’oubli. Reliquiae! Encore que ce 
mot renferme tant de, tristesse! La Revue de Philologie a laquelle 
il a fait honneur sera fiére d’étre représentée dans ce recueil, et 
vous avez l’autorisation de reproduire dans votre volume tous les 
articles du maitre que vous voudrez. Vous voudrez bien me tenir 
au courant de la publication de ce volume, pour que je puisse 
l’annoncer a mes lecteurs de la Revue de Philologie. Ce sera pour 
moi l’occasion de rendre hommage a votre cher absent.” 

Many other personal tributes to Prof. Earle’s accomplishments 
and character might be given here, but it seems best to err rather on 
the side of restraint than on that of profusion; “ pndtv dyav” 
would certainly have been his modest advice regarding such a ques- 
tion. Nevertheless one cannot forebear to quote here some re- 
marks of Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, formerly of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford (now of Chicago University), which formed a part 
of the address delivered by that well known scholar in January 
1906, at a meeting in Washington of the American Philological 
Association. Prof. Merrill, who was the president of the Associa- 
tion, gave expression to the general sense of mourning, for the loss of 
so dear a friend, in the following words: “I cannot speak to you 
this evening without recalling him, my senior colleague in the vice- 
presidency of the American Philological Association, who would, 
in the ordinary course of our action, have been standing where I now 
stand. You will also have been thinking of him; and I do not need 
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to speak of that marked mental power, great attainment, and unflag- 
ging zeal for the intellectual life which have been so prematurely 
1emoved from us. ‘Light lie the earth upon him!’ Nay, let me 
rather change the hopeless, though tender, pagan farewell for the 
noble words of the ancient Christian prayer, ‘May he rest in peace, 
and light eternal dawn upon him,’—whose course among us was ever 
toward the light!” 

These remarks have hitherto been confined to the sphere of indi- 
vidual appreciation of Prof. Earle’s general merits and attainments. 
But some of the notices concerning him were of a corporate nature, 
as when the Classical Journal (for April 1906), for example, editor- 
ially regrets his loss and publishes a favourable comment on his 
edition of the Medea. But perhaps the most significant and import- 
ant of such tributes to his memory is embodied in the resolutions 
adopted by the Faculty of Philosophy of Columbia University, in 
the month of November 1905, a few weeks subsequent to the date 
of his funeral: “The most striking characteristics of Prof. Earle 
were his thoroughness of scholarship and fidelity to the duties he 
had undertaken, added to a singular acuteness of intellect and 
openmindedness, which made him accessible to a wide variety of in- 
terests. His teaching was thorough and exacting; he was a deter- 
mined foe of superficiality, and the high standards which he set be- 
fore his students were exemplified in his work. To advanced students 
his advice was invaluable, for the rich stores of his learning were 
unstintedly put at their disposal. He has been compared with the 
great scholars of Holland,—an indefatigable reader with an un- 
usually retentive memory. His independence of judgment was very 
great, but he was generally his own severest critic. His real and last- 
ing contributions to a better understanding of Greek and Latin 
literature were very numerous. In his death not only Columbia 
University, but the whole world of scholarship has suffered a 
grievous loss.” | 

Such is the corporate testimony of his own University to Prof. 
Earle’s learning and general worth, and though the reader will recog- 
nize a part at least of the resolutions as a repetition of what has 
been said by others, yet it should be borne in mind that repetition 
in this case is in no sense intentional on the part of the several wit- 
nesses. If different minds have spoken the same word on the same 
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subject they have done their thinking independently—a fact that 
enhances and strengthens the value of their testimony. Indeed 
one may almost say of the many tributes to the great merits and 
capabilities of the man whom it was the delight of all who knew him 
to honour, ex uno disce omnes. His qualities were such as to com- 
mand a most general admiration—a fact that can be illustrated 
only by a multitude of citations. 

Perhaps therefore we may be permitted to quote a few lines from 
certain resolutions of the Class of 1886 of Columbia University, 
which show the esteem in which he was held by those who were his 
associates during his undergraduate days: “ .. . We his classmates 
at Columbia have met to express our profound sorrow at the death of 
Mortimer Lamson Earle, to make record of our love for the lost 
friend, and to add our tribute to the (general) recognition of his 
genius and scholarship. We knew him for twenty-four years. We 
admired the nobility which won him the highest student honours; we 
saw with pleasure his growing prestige, and we took pride that it 
was our comrade at Columbia whose ripened scholarship had placed 
him in the front rank of American teachers of the Classics ... 
(hence) this meeting where we. have gathered in memory of our 
friend of College days and later, who shared our sports and led us 
in our studies, who wrote the best college verse and best examin- 
ation papers. His keen and discriminating wit made him one of 
the most delightful of companions. He endeared himself to us in life 
by his human sympathies, and in his going away he is an irreparable 
loss.”’ 

Nor can it be out of place here to repeat a few words expressed 
in the form of a resolution by his pupils of Barnard College, who 
assembled at the time of his death to do honour to his memory: 
“, . » We grieve at the death of our beloved teacher, and mourn a 
loss which, as a college, we feel most keenly. We knew his high 
rank among scholars; we honoured his single-hearted devotion to 
pure learning. Yet to us he even more strongly represented the 
warm personal friend, who spared no effort to kindle his own high 
ideals in each individual student under his care. In return for this 
sympathy, we gave him that peculiarly tender affection which springs 
from gratitude for wider outlook and personal inspiration; and in 
his death each one of us is conscious of an irreparable loss.” 
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One of Earle’s most interesting and valuable characteristics 
was the influence he exerted in his daily teaching. He was not only 
an author and a man of research; he was also a teacher of the first 
rank. It is difficult to state in exact terms what it 1s that consti- 
tutes the successful teacher. Is it power or inspiration? Undoubt- 
edly inspiration is a part of it. But the power to inspire may be ex- 
istent and yet limited, and most pupils will eventually weary of the 
most inspiring teachers. After making all allowances, however, we 
shall merely bestating a fact if we say that Prof. Earle led on his pupils 
to a love for Greek literature and to a true appreciation of its beau- 
ties. His ability in this respect was beyond the ordinary, and became 
especially noticeable in connection with the Greek Seminar in Colum- 
bia University, which was mainly under his leadership during the last 
five years of his life. A significant feature of his method was one 
which would ordinarily be supposed to militate against rather than 
to conduce to success. In Germany the custom still holds of con- 
ducting the Greek and Latin seminar in the Latin tongue. As the 
seminar method of instruction in America is a distinct importation, 
Prof. Earle felt that this tradition ought to be respected. Accord- 
ingly in his weekly Greek seminar for graduate students at Colum- 
bia he lectured regularly in Latin; this revival of a custom at one 
time well-nigh universal was not only acceptable throughout the 
University on Morningside Heights, but was also the means of 
attracting thither not a few graduate students from other institu- 
tions of learning. 

Some idea perhaps of the character and extent of his reading, 
and of what he exacted of himself in the way of scholarly endeavour, 
may be gained from certain notes, headings, and brief remarks, which 
have been collected since his death. Of them the writer would note 
the following, which, however, are but a few of the many good things 
which seemed to fall from his pen, like the crumbs from the rich 
man’s table. For example, “I must read the Atticists with Schmidt’s 
Atticismus ;’ “I must read the history of Greek literature in Christ 
and Bernhardy” ; “I must finish Grote and read Meyer’s Geschichte 
des Altertums” ; “I must go on with the Greek historians, Polybius, 
Diodorus, Appian”; “I must go on with Greek dialects, Smyth’s 
Ionic, Bechtel, etc.”; “I must go on with Greek inscriptions”; “T 
must go on with Kontos and Cobet”!; “I must take up the Alexan- 
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drian writers”; “I must go on with the Roman poets of the first 
century A. D.”; “I must re-read Cicero”; “Ernesti’s Clavis to be 
used”. 

Nor is this all, but it is enough perhaps to indicate the general 
trend and nature of his studies in the two literatures and in the 
critics. It may well be a matter of wonder how far he would have 
gone and to what heights he might have attained had he been spared 
to continue his work. It is interesting also to observe the character 
of the brief sayings, already referred to, in which he seems to sum up 
the principles which guided his studies, and which under his leader- 
ship became the guides also of many if not all of his pupils. Some 
of these sayings may seem somewhat trite to the casual reader, and 
are so acknowledged even by himself; yet they serve to show the 
drift of his intellect and to throw light on his sanity and penetration. 
They are moreover of genuine value to the young student of whom 
doubtless he was always thinking. Thus, among his papers have 
been found such words as these, which are clearly in the nature of 
advice to the youthful aspirant for classical attainment: “Learn to 
read Greek by the light of nature. Few do this; few have done it”; 
“Remember that the ancients commonly used long sentences where 
we use short, choppy ones”; “The great critics should be read with 
great care; much may be learned from them; much has been too little 
regarded in what they have written. The little critics are com- 
monly repeating and often misapplying what they have learned 
from their masters. All is not gold that is written in German or in 
modern Latin”; “Don’t think that, because a great many people have 
interpreted certain words in a certain way, such explanation is neces- 
sarily right. We are all human”. “There are Greek words still not 
commonly understood among scholars” ; and, best of all: “In order 
rightly to comprehend and accurately to appreciate the style of any 
individual writer or speaker, it is necessary to put oneself, so far 
as may be, en rapport with his intellectual life, the intangible ele- 
ment which determines the shape of the tangible, in other words to 
take his point of view.’ Undoubtedly one way of doing this, or of 
trying to do it, is to go to the author’s native land and there to study 
the thought and habits of the people. That Earle thought so is 


*In the account given of Carolus Gabriel Cobet in Sandys’ History of 
Classical Scholarship, Vol. 111, the present writer sees much to remind him of 
Mortimer Lamson Earle. 
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proved by his fondness for the following couplet, also found among 
his papers, and once quoted in a letter which he addressed to the 
writer of this memoir: 


‘Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen.’ 


Bearing upon this subject, and of importance to teacher and pupil 
alike, are bits of advice and generalization, which appear in some 
of his letters addressed to his students. One would expect to find such 
general truths emphasized rather by an older man than Earle was in 
the year of 1886, when in a letter to a young friend he said: “Broad- 
ening is a good thing, but it means, in an easy nine cases in ten, super- 
ficiality. The thorough mastery. of a few subjects does not neces- 
sarily make one narrow;” and again he said to the same friend (in 
1897), “be careful to keep the balance even, between desire and duty, 
between inclination and obligation.” 

No better proof of his determination to foster high ideals of 
scholarship, and respect for European tradition could perhaps be 
found than the advice which Prof. Earle once gave to a candidate 
for the Doctor’s degree who consulted him in reference to the dis- 
sertation. “I should urge you,” he said, “to make your text Latin 
instead of English; I do not approve of English theses for higher 
degrees in Classics.” But in connection with this evidence touch- 
ing his intellectual standards, it is encouraging and helpful to mark 
his moral attitude toward those whose intellectual advancement he 
regarded as especially dependent on his tuition and guidance. Ona 
previous occasion he had written to the same student the following 
words of encouragement: ‘Please remember that my work as 
teacher does not end there (i. e., with the seminar work in Greek 
authors), and that I shall be constantly at your service for any advice 
or help in your studies that I can give you.” 

Earle’s love for textual criticism and emendation, and his rever- 
ence for such critics as Thomas Johnson, Benjamin Heath, and 
Samuel Musgrave, of the eighteenth century, are indicated in his 
letters to the late Mr. Louis Dyer of Oxford, a charming Ameri- 
can scholar, the earlier part of whose life was spent at Harvard 
University, where he once held the post of Assistant Professor of 
Greek. One of his letters to Dyer, written in 1892, reads in part as 
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follows: “Your hearty letter was very encouraging. Textual criti- 
cism is a thing toward which I find myself inclining more and more; 
so you can well imagine my pleasure at finding that what I had at- 
tempted in the Iphigenia among the Taurians had made me a 
laudatus a laudato viro. In regard to the Phoentssae, I shall be 
very glad to have you make me the target for as many letters as you 
choose to fire. I have attempted much less in the text of that play 
than in the Bacchae and Alcestis; however, whatever I may fancy 
I have guessed out better than another I shall take pleasure in plac- 
ing at your disposal.” 

In another letter to Mr. Dyer, dated 1891, Earle speaks of having 
secured a copy of the Johnson Sophocles of 1745, containing a con- 
siderable body of very neat manuscript notes and emendations. “They 
(the notes) are couched”, he says, “in a tidy, scholarly Latin, and 
from many points of internal evidence I am pretty well persuaded 
they are from Musgrave’s hand.” He then requests Dyer to help 
him to a bit of facsimile of Musgrave’s hand, in order that he may 
clinch or disprove his conjecture about the authorship of the notes 
in question. This facsimile was subsequently secured by Professor 
Herbert Weir Smyth, when the latter was in London, with the help 
of Professor Alfred Gudeman and through the courtesy of the direc- 
tor of the British Museum. A photograph was made of one of 
Musgrave’s autograph letters in the British Museum, which proved 
that the Johnson Sophocles referred to had been Musgrave’s hand- 
copy, and was all that Professor Earle had claimed for it. 

Setting aside Prof. Earle’s abilities in authorship, in philological 
and archaeological investigation, and in teaching, we shall do well 
to take into account his personality and general character, as these 
appeared to his friends during the period of his maturity and man- 
hood. Something has already been said on this subject, so that we 
are again confronted with the danger of repetition. It is indeed hard, 
if not impossible, to separate a man’s personality from his profes- 
sional and active life, and the reader of this sketch may well say that 
he knows already the chief points in question. But lest we should 
omit anything worthy of mention let us take note of a few facts 
which throw light upon his nature, and may be considered sepa- 
rately, and quite apart from his professional career. 

In his personal appearance he was above middle height and well- 
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proportioned. His hair was dark, his eyes gray-blue, his moustache 
auburn, his profile clear-cut and handsome, and his fine transparent 
skin was mingled with a healthy color. He looked unusually youth- 
ful for his years—a fact that greatly enhanced his other attractions. 
His individuality was strong and suggestive of leadership. In short 
he had personal magnetism. It was not his way to follow blindly 
in another’s footsteps. His independence of mind carried him sel- 
dom into mistaken paths, more often into those which lead to valu- 
able discoveries. He was wont to speak his mind fearlessly and 
frankly—a habit at times deprecated by those who realized how far 
aman may thus stand in the way of his own promotion and worldly 
advantage. But this was one of the faults of his qualities—if in- 
deed that can be called a fault which, though disadvantageous to 
his own prospects, was nevertheless the source of real helpfulness 
to his pupils and friends. His contempt indeed, which was seldom 
concealed, for all that was unworthy and meretricious, came occas- 
sionally into direct conflict with the plans and policies of the powers 
that be—sometimes even to the ultimate discomfiture of the latter 
and to the betterment of pedagogical rulings and principles; for 
his sense of honour was keen, his loyalty to duty most exacting, 
while a certain spirit of “noblesse oblige” compelled him often to 
sacrifice personal interests to the good of the cause which he repre- 
sented. He had a way of looking to find in others the same high 
ideals which he cherished himself, and his disappointment knew no 
bounds when he found, as was not seldom the case, that his confi- 
dence had been mistaken or misplaced. 

Jealousy was wholly foreign to his nature, which seemed to crave 
that the right should prevail in all things, without regard to those 
by whom it might be maintained. He was a philosopher in the best 
sense of the term, and was well aware that perfection in all things 
is far to seek. There were in him certain warring elements which 
manifested themselves according to the occasion. His respect for 
true religion was indubitable, and he had in him something of the 
mystic, yet his independence of all authority in religious matters 
was suggestive also of the agnostic. His sense of what he deemed 
to be his own unworthiness was coupled with an honest desire for 
recognition, and when the latter was withheld he would abandon 
himself to temporary discouragement—a trait in his character that 
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belonged more particularly to his earlier career, when his powers 
and acquirements were not yet fully known. Looking, as he did, 
upon the Classics in American education, not as the means merely by 
which a teacher may gain a livelihood, but as a potent instrument for 
promoting the well-being of the nation, and the progress of art and 
literature, he became at times despondent over the future of his 
favorite subjects. Yet he believed thoroughly in his calling, and 
worked with untiring zeal to advance its interests, so that no amount 
of discouragement ever caused him to let go that desire for perfec- 
tion which served as a spur to all endeavours. 

In fact this very desire produced in him a sort of fastidiousness 
which showed itself even in little matters. It appeared in his speech, 
his manners, and his dress. He admired what he called “good 
form” and could not easily overlook vulgarity or disregard for 
social conventions. Yet he was no fop. Affectation of any sort was 
abhorrent to him. His spirit was truly democratic. He loved to as- 
sociate with the genuine peasant, and the country folk of his own 
and other lands. He was attached especially to the peasant folk of 
Greece, and learned from them all he could of their customs and 
language. He treated them kindly and without condescension, and 
accepted their crude and humble hospitality. Not infrequently 
when he was living in New York, Greeks would come to him as to 
a friend to ask for advice and guidance in the new country in which 
they had just landed and where they found themselves without 
friends or the means of subsistence. In general he cherished 
a romantic attachment for Greece and her people, such as 
might be likened to that of Lord Byron, and he gained both profit 
and pleasure from his summer visits to the Isles of Hellas and the 
eastern coasts of the Mediterranean. 

The fastidiousness of which we have spoken extended also to the 
use of his native tongue. He possessed that “curiosa felicitas”’ in the 
use of English, which is conspicuous by its absence in so many of 
our American born youth, even in those who, because of their tra- 
ditions and environment, ought to be distinctly proficient in this 
respect. ‘By many of us he would have been dubbed “a purist” 
(were not that word suggestive of a sneer), so few indeed are 
they who attach high value to nicety in linguistic expression. But 
Prof. Earle contended to the last for that purity of diction which 
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is ever the aim of the true linguist and student. He believed 
in Lowell’s dictum, which he often quoted: “Elegance is also 
force’, and he did what he could to imprint this well attested 
doctrine on the minds of his pupils. Even his handwriting illus- 
trated the importance which he attached to the question of form, 
for it was always clear and pleasing to the eye, while his Greek 
hand, in the words of an admiring contemporary, “was more 
beautiful than Porson’s”’. 

Some things that have been said about him by his relatives 
throw further light on his disposition and mental habits. Accord- 
ing to a sister of his mother, Earle exhibited an affection for his 
mother that was “beautiful in every respect”; the two were “in- 
separable companions, and as her health failed he watched over 
her constantly in loving devotion”. 

Another cousin, Doctor Frank Hunter Zabriskie, who saw Earle 
frequently in the summers of 1884 and 1885, was impressed with 
the latter’s fondness for Latin and Greek. “His only ambition”, 
says Dr. Zabriskie, “was to know these two languages exactly, and 
he already was well along to the goal”. “I remember well”, adds 
the Doctor, “seeing him, day after day, lying on his belly, with 
his feet up in the air, reading Spinoza’s ‘Ethics’ at sight, scarcely 
ever referring to glossary or dictionary ; Macaulay’s phrase of ‘feet 
on the fender’ had its parallel in Mortimer’s case, and after a 
walk on the hills or a tramp over to the Connecticut river he 
would set down the fact in Latin verse. His interest in philology 
began about this time, when he read carefully and with great en- 
joyment Professor Whitney’s ‘Life and Growth of Language’, 
with whose conclusions he thoroughly agreed”. 

The same cousin avers that at this time there were two authors 
for whom Earle entertained a positive dislike. One of them was 
Carlyle, whom he believed to have done “a lasting injury to the 
English language”. The other was Emerson, whom he accused 
of “lacking system’, and of being an inexact scholar. Such pre- 
judices may provoke a smile in those of riper years; but it should 
be recalled to mind that at this time Earle was still an undergrad- 
uate, and therefore a mere boy. Nor were his judgments with- 
out discrimination, but rather do they give proof of a power of 
discernment and of a literary sense by no means common in one 
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of his years and inexperience. Of like character with such criti- 
cisms was his disapproval of a well-known clergyman, whom, ac- 
cording to the same authority, young Earle thoroughly detested, 
“not only because of that eccentric preacher’s peculiar style of 
composition, but because of his habit of sacrificing reverence to 
effect.” 

“Mortimer’s interests were wide,” adds Dr. Zabriskie in closing; 
“he loved to read a medical treatise and was always pleased at an 
apt analogy or a good bit of writing in such a work.” Other in- 
teresting reminiscences of Earle’s earlier life and mental drift 
are related both by Dr. Zabriskie and by other relations and family 
friends, but cannot be quoted here. 

Perhaps enough has been said, however, to give the reader a fairly 
adequate impression of Prof. Earle’s character and achievements, 
and yet the writer of this biography finds it no easy matter to decide 
just when he should stop, for Mortimer Lamson Earle had a genius 
for friendship, which renders the recounting of his achievements 
a source of real pleasure and satisfaction. These remarks are not of 
the sort that belong to panegyric; they emanate from an earnest 
desire to do justice to a man and a scholar, whose love for everything 
good in life and in literature was one of his most prominent traits; 
whose fine sense of humour and keen appreciation of the dramatic 
and picturesque made him a charming companion, and brought him 
into honourable as well as pleasant relations with many who were 
unable to follow him closely in the narrower paths of his intellectual 
life. 

His own personal range of athletic activity was confined almost 
entirely to one sphere. He was an experienced swimmer. A really 
good swimmer was a man of prowess in the “old days” of Greece 
and Rome, and Earle had the best Greek legend and story at his 
back whenever he found opportunity to practise his favourite 
exercise. 

In general Professor Earle was in the highest sense a man. 
“Take him for all in all I shall not look upon his like again.” Let 
him therefore live in our memories, for his life, as we know it, 1s 
something not to be forgotten, and his every act is worthy of the 
imitation of the greatest as well as the lowliest of us all. To the 
writer he was both a friend and an inspiration. “I have felt his 
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touch and shall feel it always.” Thus his work lives after him in 
many ways. “Si quis piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, 
non cum corpore extinguuntur magnae animae, placide quiescas, nos- 
que (amicos tuos) ab infirmo desiderio et muliebribus lamentis ad 
contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, quas neque lugeri neque 
plangi fas est.” 

In memory of Mortimer Lamson Earle, Columbia University 
has established a prize of $50.00 called the “Earle Prize in Classics” 
which is open for annual competition to all undergraduates in 
Columbia and Barnard Colleges. His private library of classical 
authors, comprising three thousand volumes, which he had col- 
lected at home and abroad during a period of twenty years, has 
been purchased from his widow by his pupils, classmates, colleagues 
and other friends, and presented to Columbia University as a per- 
manent memorial. Each volume is marked by a book-plate which 
contains certain words chosen from the “Ion” of Euripides, as 
reflecting Prof. Earle’s high ideals: 

K2evos 5’6 advos poe 
Geotow Sovrav xep exe. 


Union College, SIDNEY G. ASHMORE. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


GREEK AUTHORS 


SOPHOCLES. 


I.— Studies in Sophocles’s Trachinians.* 


1. The Trachinians and the Alcestis. 


In studying the resemblances between Greek plays we have to 
observe, besides the more general and comprehensive resemblances 
of plots, as in the Choéphoroe and the Electras, certain other kinds 
of similarity of less extent and compass. These may be grouped 
under three heads: (1) resemblances of motives, (2) resemblances 
of scenic situations, (3) verbal parallels. Of these it appears that 
the first and third have received more attention from students of 
the Greek drama than has the second, though it is impossible to 
deal adequately with resemblances of motives without taking account 
incidentally of resemblances of scenic situations. In his excellent 
Schlafscenen auf der attischen Biihne (Rhein. Mus. 46 [1891], pp. 
25-46) Dr Dieterich has dealt with both the latter and the former 
and has considered verbal parallels as well. As a further example 
of the way in which the several sorts of resemblances are bound 
up together, and also of the way in which they may be complicated 
besides by derivation from several sources in the same passage, I 
may cite here the opening of the PMiloctetes.2 The first two lines 
are reminiscent of the opening of the Prometheus, a play the influ- 
ence of which on subsequent Greek drama has never, I think, been 
adequately estimated. We have here not merely a verbal parallel, but 
also a resemblance of motive. In the Prometheus the hero of the 
play is brought to a desolate place to suffer alone; in the Philoctetes 
the speaker of the prologue tells, on coming to the place where the 


1From Zransactions of the American Philological Association ; Vol. xxxiii (1902), 
Pp. 5-29. 

2 Philoctetes 2 Bporots dorewros 003’ olxovuévyn : adapted from Aesch. Prometheus 2, 
and combining the two readings &Bporoy and &Barov. Thus Bporois doremros (or 
dorirros) is a combination of these two readings and 005’ olxovzévyn is equivalent to 
cal épjun derived from épnulay. May not then the variant reading in Prom. 2 be 
as old as Sophocles’s time? Cf. also Antigone 770. (Ms. note; cp. also PAPA 
(1901) 32, p. xxviii.) ] 
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hero of the play was left to suffer alone, of the circumstances of 
that abandonment, of which he had been, like the speaker of the 
prologue of the Prometheus, the chief agent. But the resemblance 
of scenic situation in this passage is not primarily between the Prome- 
theus and the Philoctetes, but between the Ajax and the Philoctetes. 
In both the Ajax and the Philoctetes Odysseus is discovered at the 
doorway of an enemy—in both cases a man that he has wronged— 
and desirous of learning whether that enemy is within, but fearing 
to enter and, in the sequel, getting his information at second hand 
from a companion. Furthermore, the prologue of the Philoctetes 
is reminiscent of the Trachinians, to which play it is a sort of sequel 
and in the lost close of which Philoctetes may well have figured, at 
least in an dyyeduxn pjow. Thus zordv xpynvatov (21) seems to be 
an echo of xpyvaiov worov in the prologue of the Trachinians (14), 
and Bodv ivfwy (11), as we should doubtless read with I instead of 
Boay orevafwy, is repeated from Trach. 787, where the words are 
used of the suffering hero of that play... But we are not at present 
to discuss in detail the likenesses of the Philoctetes and the Tra- 
chinians, but of the Alcestis and the Trachinians ; and I now proceed 
to the examination of a remarkable composite parallel between those 
two plays that had not, to the best of my knowledge, been noted 
by any one. 
In Trach. 322-328, after Deianira’s question to lole, instead of the 

latter answering, Lichas says: 

Od rdpa (1. ¢. dav erry) TH ye tpdcbev obdey e& icov 

xpovy dwice yAdooay, Wris ovdapa 

arpovpyvey ovre peiLov’ ovr éXaocova, 

dAX’ alty ddivovea cupdpopas Bdpos 

dak puppoet— dvernvos — e€ orov mdrpav 

Senvepov AeAourev: 7 8€ rou TUX 7 

KaKy pev alta y GAA ovyyvapny exe. 
In reading these verses with a class, I was suddenly struck by their 
verbal likenesses to a familiar passage in the Alcestis, vv. 136-140, 
where at the close of the parodus the coryphaeus says: 


1 [For another verbal parallel between two plays of Sophocles compare Antigone 
420, 421 év 8’ duecrwdn uéyas | al@jp with Liectra 713-715 év S¢ was euerrwbn 
Spbuos | xrémov kporntOv dpudrwy: xbus 5’ dvw | popetd’: where the connecting idea 
is the dust. (Ms. note.)] 
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"AAN’ 70° drradav éx Sduwv tis epxerar 

Saxpuppoodvoa: tiva TUXHYV dKovcopa ; 

TlevOeiv pev, ef te deordrauon Tvyyxdvet, 

cvuyyvwotov: & 8 & éorw Aduyrov’ yu 

eit ovv dAwdXev cidevar BovAoinel’ ay. 
Here we have three rather noticeable words in the former passage 
matched by three words in the latter that are the same in the first 
two instances and cognate in the third, and those words within the 
same compass and in the same order. That this verbal parallel is 
not accidental can be proved by an examination of the situation in 
the two passages. In both places a woman slave from whom some 
one 1s anxious to learn something weeps in silence. In the Tra- 
chinians that woman slave is a captive of Heracles, and her silence is 
due scenically to the lack of a fourth actor. At the close of the 
Alcestis (1131-1146) one that is nominally a woman slave obtained 
by Heracles as a prize of victory is silent when questioned, for the 
scenic reason that there is no third actor. The scene was a striking 
one on the stage, and we should not forget—a point to which I 
shall revert—that Sophocles had witnessed the first performance 
of the Alcestis and beaten Euripides in the competition at that time. 
Is it not now patent that in writing the passage in the Trachinians 
that we are considering Sophocles, in a curious fashion but one that 
is quite intelligible psychologically,? fused two passages of the 
Alcestis that were scenically striking to the eye and that had ele- 
ments in common? That Sophocles would have written this conflate 
reminiscence of the Alcestis had he not seen that play acted and 
appreciated the power of its scenic situations may well be doubted; 
but it will also, I think, appear probable in what follows that pre- 
paratory to writing the Trachinians he had deliberately refreshed 
his memory by a reading of the Alcestis. But of this more later.® 

With the passage in the Trachinians that has just been discussed 
may be associated another in which again, unless I am mistaken, 
lori ’Aduhrov Lenting : éoriv Eupuxos codd. 

2 For the psychology of such ‘‘ associated reminiscences’’ see Mr A. B. Cook's 
interesting and suggestive article Class. Rev. XV (1901), 338-345. I gladly acknow- 
ledge the impetus which Mr Cook’s paper has given to my studies. 

8 It may be added here that the parallel in the 7rachinians is a proof of the un- 


soundness of M. Henri Weil’s evyyworoy in Alc. 139 (on which see also Hayley’s 
note). 
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the Alcestis is imitated. In v. 1181 Heracles asks Hyllus to give 
him his right hand in confirmation of a pledge (“EuBarrc xelpa 
Sefiav mpwricrd po.) Hyllus is reluctant, but upon Heracles 
fiercely urging him he stretches out his hand with the words:  ‘I8ot 
wpoteivw Kovdey dvrapyoeroe (v. 1184). At Ale. 1118, after 
Heracles, on the ground that he trusts Admetus’s right hand alone 
(v. 1115), has urged the latter to give his hand to the veiled woman 
(v. 1117), Admetus does stretch out his hand with the words: 
Kai 6) rporeivw, The fact that this half verse occurs in a scene 
that we have found Sophocles imitating elsewhere, added to the 
fact that the scenic situation is a very striking one, makes it pretty 
certain that Trach. 1184 is a reminiscence of Alc. 1118. It is to be 
noted that Sophocles substituted for Euripides’s xat 8) the synony- 
mous idod. It is possible that another Euripidean situation in which 
the scenic business must have been decidedly good—vwz. the scene 
where Medea makes Aegeus take oath—may have been likewise 
' before Sophocles’s mind in writing Trach. 1181 sqq. But it is not 
certain. 

Before taking up the reminiscences of the Alcestis that are to be 
found pretty plentifully in Trach. 896-946 I may note that there is 
perhaps more in the resemblance of Trach. 869 to Alc. 777 than has 
hitherto been observed. In the passage in the Alcestis Heracles 
describes a servant receiving him orvyve mpocdrw kat ovvw- 
dpvwpévos (as we should surely read, with Nauck, for ow- 
whdpvwnevy ). In the passage in the Trachimians the coryphaeus 
describes a servant coming out of the house to make an announce- 
ment d70ys (according to the Mss.) kai cvvwdpvwpéevyn. Now 
this 1s the announcement of the entrance of the old woman servant 
that is to deliver a speech (vv. 899-946) reminiscent of the speech 
delivered by the woman servant in Alc. 153-198; we might, there- 
fore, justly expect to find here a reminiscence of Alc. 136 sq.: 

"AAN’ 78° dradav éx Sdpwv tis épxerat 

daxpuppootea: tiva TUynV dKovoopat ; 
That there is any link between the two passages does not, at first 
sight, appear; but Mr Blaydes has suggested that the certainly cor- 
rupt 476ys in Trach. 869, which has been changed by several scholars 
into dysys, was originally xarng¢ys, and we find at Med. 1012 Té 
dy xarnpis (Cobet: xarnpeis codd.) dupa xat Saxpuppoeis. May not, 
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then, Trach. 868-870 contain a conflation of Alc. 777 and Med. 1012 
referred to a scenic situation similar to that of Alc. 136 sq. by 
reason of the occurrence of the verb Saxpuppoetv in both Ale. 137 
and Med. 1012, and should we not accept xarn¢ys in Trach. 869 ?% 

That Sophocles had Alc. 77-136 in his mind at this place in the 
Trachimans is pretty certain, not merely from the reminiscences of 
Alc. 153-198 in Trach. 899-946, but also from the use of hemichoria 
in vv. 863-867 to perform in a much shorter compass the function 
of the hemichoria in Alc. 77-136. It is also to be observed that 
Trach. 871-898 take the place of vv. 141-151 in the Alcestis and that 
Trach. 896 sq. 

pardov 8, ‘ei rapotoa mAnocia 

Zevoces of E8pace xdpr ay wxtuwas. 
are reminiscent of Alc. 157 

ao éy dduas Space Oavpdoy KrAvVov. 
The words in the Alcestis are part of the prooemium of the servant’s 
phos itself; those in the Trachinians part of the external introduc- 
tion to the servant’s piors.’ 

We come now to the most obvious likenesses between the Tra- 
chinians and the Alcestis. They are as follows (in addition to that 
just cited) : P 

Trach. Qoo éret yap 7AGe (Schaefer: wapprAGe codd.) Supdruv éow 

povn 

Alc, 158 éret yap yobP xré. 


1 A very pretty example of a conflate reference to Homer by Sophocles may be cited 
here as illustrating the tendency of his mind. In TZyrach. 144-6 Td yap vedfov év 
towisde Bboxerat | xwpors ty’ (adbrot Kal uv) od Oddwos Geod | odd’ SuBpos ode rvevndrwy 
obey KNovet, it was seen and noted by Schneidewin that there is a reference to Hom. e 
478 sqq., where it is said of the two Oduvoe : rods uev Ep’ oir’ dvéuwy didn wevos wrypdy 
dévrwy, | ore ror’ Hédws paddwy dxriow EBadrev, | ovr’ SuBpos repdacke Staumepés, but it 
has not been noted that wveuzdrwy oddéy kNovet is not to be explained from the 
passage just cited but from another, a little farther on in the Phaeacian Episode, 
which was naturally, owing to both its proximity and its similarity to the former, run- 
ning in Sophocles’s mind at the same time. This is the famous description of 
Olympus (£ 43-5), 86¢ pacl Oedv Edos dodanes alel | Eupevac ° our dvéuow. Tivdooe 
Tat, oure wor’ SuBpy | deverat, ovre xlwy éwirldvaras, xré. 

4 Zielinski’s notion (P4Azlologus 55 [1896], 593'°) that the xoupuds originally began 
immediately after Zrach. 870 is refuted by A/c. 141-151, as shewn above. Zielinski’s 
Excurse zu den Trachinterinnen, Philol, 55, 491-540, 577-633, contains some valuable 
matter. For the most part, the writer’s perversity is only equalled by his prolixity. 
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Trach. 904 Bwpotot rpoorirvove 

Ale. 170 sq. 
mavtas & Baopovs... 
rpor7nArAbe 

Trach, 908 sq. 
el rov didrov (Naber: PiAwv codd.) BrAdpaev oixer adv déeuas, 
éxAatev 

Ale. 192 =mavres 8 éxXacov olxérar’ 

Trach. 913 rov HpdxAaov 6drAapov eicoppwpevnv 

Ale. 175 @dAapov éomecodoa xai Aéxos” 

Trach.Qi5—922 

bp® 8 ryv yuvatxa Sepviors 
trois HpaxXeiors orpwra BadXovoav pap. 
"Orws & éré\ece rotr’, érevPopotc’ dvw 
Kabler évy pérorow edvarnpiors 
kat Saxptwv pygaca Oeppa vayata 
Deke » "O rey re cal vypged ena, 
Td Aourdv Hon xatpeb’, ds eu ov more 
bé£eo9 er’ ev xotrawot ratcd eivdrpuy. 

Alc. 175-184 (omisso tamquam spurio vsu. 178) 
kdrevta, OdAapov éorecovoa Kai X€xos, 
évradOa S1 ‘Sdxpuce kat Neyer rade - 

"CQ N€krpov Oa wapheva vo’ eyo, 

xatp’: ov yap éxOaipw a’: drwAcoas 5€ pe 
povov ‘> wpodotva: yap o° éxvotoa Kat meow 
Ovyoxw: ot 8 GAAn tes yur) KexTHoeraL 
cHdpuv pev ovx dy padrXov, ebruyys 9 ious. 
Kuvet 8 mpooritrvovoa, ray 8¢ déunov 
6pbarporéyxrp Severar rAynpmrplor. 

Trach. 938 dpduritrvey (Wecklein: dyderirrwy codd.) ordpaccy 

Ale. 403 ori coin. witvwy ordopaciy 


(This and the two following are noticeable as being derived from 
two other places in the Alcestis. The reason in the case of the first 
and third of these passages is obvious: the description of the son 
of Deianira mourning over his dead mother is naturally assimilated 


1 Noted also by Zielinski p. 5931". 
2 Noted also by Zielinski p. 593". 
® Blomfield for ubyn (see Hayley ad loc.). 
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to the mourning of Alcestis’s son over his dead mother. The scenic 
situation was a striking and highly emotional one in the case of the 
Alcestis.1_ The association of ideas that led to the dovetailing in of a 
suggestion of Admetus’s speech is the easier to understand if we 
remember that Admetus’s words are part of a command that he says 
he will give to the children. ) 

Trach. 938 sq. 

wrevpobev 
wrXEvpay tapes ExerTo 
Alc. 466 sq. 
wrXrevpa tT éxreivat rédas 
mwrXEvpotce Tos Gois 
Trach. 942 apgoaviopévos Biov (Wakefield: Biov codd.) 
Ale. 396 sq. 
mpodurovoa 8 duov Biov 
dppdavicev (Sophocles construed dpésv Biov with 
wppavicer) 

Trach.943 Totatra rdvdov éoriv 

Ale.196 Toratr’ év olkas éoriv ‘Adpyrov xaxd ? 

Before seeking to draw certain conclusions from the resemblance 
of the Trachinians to the Alcestis it may not be out of place to 
remark on an odd turn of phrase in the Trachimtans which has not 
been well understood and seems to have been derived from a par- 
ticular passage in Euripides. In Trach. 914 sq. the old woman 
servant is made to say: 

Kady AaOpaiov dup’ erecxiacpery 

povpowy, dpa de xré. 
If we will compare Alc. 34 sq. (a rather striking passage) 

viv § éxi ry8 ad 

xépa Tofnpy ppovpeis SrrAicas. 
where we should construe xépa ¢povpeis (‘keepest thy hand on 
guard’) roéjpy dSrdicas (= rdép Srdioas), we shall see that we 
are to connect dup’ directly with dpovpow (‘was keeping my eye 
on guard’: cf. duparos | dpovpa<v> 224 sq.). Following out the 

!'The application of A/c. 396 sq. and 403 to Hyllus seems to make it certain that 

Alc. 393-403 and 407-415 areto be assigned to the boy (Eumelus), not divided be- 
tween the girl (393-403) and the boy (407-415) as Lenting thought (Zpistola Critica 


in Eur. Alc. p. 65 sq.) 
2 Noted also by Zielinski p. 5941". 
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interlocked order, we shall further connect dabpatos (Aabpaiov an 
easy scribe’s slip before dup’) éreoxcacuévy. Not merely the striking 
use of dpovpety but the interlocked order of words is common to 
the place in the Trachimians with that in the Alcestis. That the 
former is derived from the latter seems reasonably probable when 
we compare PAil/. 151 ¢poupeitvy dup’ eri op pddiora xaipo, where 
gpovpely Sup’ suggests the TZrachinians, the construction of émi c. 
dat. with the phrase suggests the Alcestts. 

Whether the view just explained of the origin of the idiom in 
Trach. 914 sq. be right or not, we may, I think, draw this conclusion 
incidentally from our examination of the idiom, that Trach. 914 
and 915 are not to be separated by the insertion of v. 903 (with 
duavrivy for éavriv). Mollweide (as quoted by Nauck) is more 
likely right in treating v. 903, which cannot stand where it does, as 
due toa scholion on AaOpaiov dup’ érecxucpevn. Its case would thus 
be somewhat like that of the notorious Ant. 24.1 

The thesis, which with others quite as perverse Dr Zielinski de- 
fends in the writing that has been cited already, that the Trachin- 
tans is earlier than the Alcestits and that Euripides in his play bor- 
rowed (and not very cleverly) from Sophocles, is completely refuted 
by the first of the parallels that I have cited between the two plays. 
Another thesis, proposed by the now disfinguished Leyden Hellenist 
Professor J. van Leeuwen in his Commentatio de Ajacits Sophocles 
authentia et integritate (Utrecht, 1881), that the first part of the 
Trachinians (1-875) was written about 430 B.c. under the influence 
of the Alcestis and the Medea, the rest, which is less strict in metri- 
cal form, at a much later period, seems to be quite as convincingly 
refuted by the fact that the reminiscences of the Alcestis are carried 
pretty well through the Trachinians, as was shown above. The view 
taken by Dr van Leeuwen and discussed by him at considerable 
length in the book just cited, that Sophocles was constantly touching . 
up his plays, as modern poets change the text of successive editions 
of their works, can hardly be true, it should seem, to any great 
extent. Were it so, it would make the dating of many Greek plays 


1T add here what seems like an isolated reminiscence of the Alcestis in the 
Trachinians. Trach. 1044 sq. (Coryphaeus) Kddove’ tppita rdode cuppopds, plrac, | 
Gvaxros, olacs ofos wy édatverat. Alc. 144 (Coryphaeus apostrophizing suffering 
Avat) “OQ rAfuoy, ofas ofos Oy apapravas. 
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a far worse puzzle than it is. This is not the place to discuss the 
metrical questions involved in the thesis further than to say that 
Dr van Leeuwen in his Commentatio disregarded, as have most, the 
influence of emotional exaltation on the part of the fictitious speaker 
on the form of the Greek tragic trimeter. I have touched upon the 
matter in the metrical appendix to my edition of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. 

It has been shown that Sophocles borrowed freely from Euri- 
pides’s Alcestis in the Trachinians, and it is a priori reasonable to 
infer that other marked likenesses between the Trachinians and 
other plays of Euripides are due to borrowing by the “Attic Bee.” 
Especially is this likely to be the case in a play the Euripidean 
character of which is so noticeable, as has often been remarked by 
scholars. We need not then wait until we have discussed the like- 
nesses between the Medea and the Trachinians before we take the 
next step toward the approximate dating of our play, but may with 
reasonable confidence regard Zrach. 416 Aéy’, ef re xpy lees: 
kat yap ov orynAds el. as a reminiscence of Eur. Suppl. 567 A€y’, 
et re BovrAcr* Kai yap od otynAds ef. with an improvement in one 
word.’ We shall go further, also, and follow Dr Dieterich’s excel- 
lent confirmation of Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s view 
of the relations of the Hercules Furens and the Trachinmians. Dr 
Dieterich’s discussion in his Schlafscenen auf der attischen Btihne 
I have already referred to, and it is unnecessary to do more here 
than refer to his tentative dating of the Trachinians 419 B.c. (op. 
cit. p. 43). Surely it would seem that 419-410 B.c. is as large a 
latitude as we can allow in dating the Trachinians. But we must 
return now to the relations of the Trachimans and the Alcestis. 

To say, as Professor Jebb does in his introduction to the Trach1- 
nians (p. xxii), that the Hercules Furens and the Trachinians are 
the only two “experiments” in Greek literature of taking “the legend 
of Heracles as the basis of a tragedy” “of which we have any clear 
or definite knowledge” is true only in the narrowest sense of the 
words. It should be added that, if the legend of Heracles is not 
the basis of the Alcestis, yet that play is perhaps, as I have ventured 
to suggest in my introduction to it, the first attempt to bring Heracles 
as a tragic character—or, at least, a semi-tragic character—before a 


1Cf. Trach. 1184 and Adc. 1118. 
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Greek audience. If we assume that the Alcestis was indeed a sort 
of dramatic exaltation of Heracles, we shall find that this tallies 
perfectly with a view of the relations of the Trachinians on the one 
hand and the Alcestis and the Hercules Furens on the other to which 
our discussion has been gradually leading us. Let us see what this 
view is. It may be put in a definite form somewhat as follows: 

Sophocles, much impressed by Euripides’s Hercules Furens, deter- 
mines to write a tragedy on a portion of the legend of Heracles. To 
this end he not only studies the Hercules Furens and adopts from 
it what serves his purpose, but also reads carefully what is probably 
the other Attic tragedy, or quasi-tragedy, that deals with Heracles, 
a play strong in emotion and scenically striking, which he has wit- 
nessed—and defeated—some twenty or more years earlier, the 
Alcestis. He writes thus under the spell of Euripides and pays his 
rival the sincerest compliment, that of imitation. 

It would have been well for the worshippers of Sophocles and, at 
the same time, detractors of Euripides had they better understood 
their idol’s state of mind towards some of Euripides’s work. But 
to return to our subject. We shall not be surprised, when we have 
learned to see why and how Sophocles came thus to imitate two of 
Euripides’s plays, if he furthermore drew for more than individual 
lines and brief suggestions upon another strong play of Euripides, 
a play that had the first place among Euripides’s four in the tragic 
contest of 431 B.c., when Sophocles was second and Euripides third, 
the Medea. But this is to encroach upon the next chapter. 


II. 


The Trachinians and the Medea. 


The Euripidean character of the prologue of the Trachimans has 
been more than once commented upon. Hermann Schiitz in his 
Sophokletsche Studien (Potsdam, 1890) puts the matter briefly and 
well when he writes (p. 390): “Der Prolog des Dramas erinnert an 
die Euripideische Manier, durch einen langeren Monolog den Zu- 
schauer in die Verhaltnisse einzuftihren; denn auf ihn, nicht auf die 
alte, mit allem genau bekannte Dienerin ist die ganze Rede der 
Deianira berechnet.” But the prologue of the Trachinians does not 
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resemble that of the Alcestis; such reminiscence of that passage as 
is to be found, if at all, in the Trachinians is rather to be traced in 
vv. 248 sqq., where Heracles’s year-long servitude and its cause are 
narrated.’ On the other hand, the prologue of the Trachinians is 
more nearly than has been observed hitherto like that prologue 
among those of Euripides that are extant which is generally thought 
the best dramatically—the prologue of the Medea. About this the 
(somewhat Wilamowitzian) remarks of Dr Zielinski (Philol. 55, 
p. 522°) are so apt as to deserve quotation here. They are as 
follows: “Interessant ist, dass auch Euripides einmal den Versuch 
gemacht hat, den Prolog psychologisch zu motivieren—das ist der 
Prolog der Amme in der ‘Medea’; damit man es ihm glaube, hat er 
der Amme die Motivierung ausdriicklich in den Mund gelegt 56 ff. 
éyw yap eis rodr’ éxBéBnx’ dAynddvos, aol’ inepds pw’ trprdOe yy Te 
Kotpavye Adar porovey Sedpo Seoroivns tvyas. Geglaubt hat es ihm 
aber doch niemand; wenigstens hat er den Versuch nicht wieder- 
holt.” Is it going too far to conjecture that even if we had the 
complete works of Euripides we should find this prologue nearly, if 
not quite, unique, and that Sophocles exercised very deliberate choice 
in selecting it for imitation? But let us look further into the rela- 
tion of the two prologues. 

In studying carefully the prologue of the Medea before I had 
begun the examination of the Trachinians the results of which I am 
now presenting I found myself brought to the conclusion that not 
only had the excisions proposed or put in practice by various 
scholars been erroneously suggested and made, but that there are 
no spurious verses in the prologue of the Medea as handed down 
to us. The details of the prologue of the Medea I shall discuss 
elsewhere ; suffice it here to point out in passing that, if vv. 40-43 be 
condemned, vv. 38 and 39 and wv. 44 and 45 must keep them com- 
pany. This clean sweep of eight verses where there is no apparent 
reason for their insertion may well stagger the boldest hewer of 
texts and drawer of squared hooks. As for the prologue of the 
Trachinians, repeated study of it has convinced me that it too con- 
tains no spurious verses. To me, as to Professor Campbell, vs. 465 


1Cf. especially r@ byw (as it seems that we should read for rod Adyou) 3’ od xpy 
Pbbvov, | yévat, wporetvar Zeds Srov rpdxrwp gary ( Trach. 250 sq.) with the less formal 
apology Zeds yap xaraxrds ratda roy éudv alrws (Alc. 3). 
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is a sufficient defence of vs. 25.1 Now this prologue of the Trachi- 
nians has likewise forty-eight verses. But is this equality in length 
of the two prologues anything more than a coincidence? Is there 
any likeness in the situations and the persons at the openings of the 
two plays? 

It has been noted by Dr Dieterich (0p. cit. p. 43) as part of the 
general Euripidean character of the Trachinians that a rpodds is 
introduced. It may be said in passing that the term rpodds or ‘nurse’ 
is a convenient designation for such personages as the old woman- 
Servant (the madaov oixwy xrypa of the Medea and the ypata of 
the Trachimans), but that the designation tpodds is demonstrably 
correct only for the Hippolytus. However, that is a detail; Dr 
Dieterich’s observation is just. But we may go further. In the 
Medea it is the rpodés (to use the stock name) that speaks the 
prologue, describing the. misery of the heroine as a deserted wife. 
In the Trachimans there is a decided gain from the point of view 
of the action of the play in making the heroine as deserted wife 
deliver the prologue and describe her miseries to the rpodds. And 
let it not be objected that the desertion of Deianira is different from 
that of Medea: Heracles has practically done what Jason had, as 
we find out in the sequel. The words Xéxrpwy dra Bacireu. 
kpeioowv Sdopoow érécta (Med. 443-5) describe Deianira’s state 
quite as well as they do Medea’s. 

So much for the prologues: let us examine the other parallels 
between the Trachinians and the Medea. In both plays the heroine 
makes use of a poisoned garment. In the Medea the injured wife 
uses a poisoned garment (together with a poisoned diadem) to kill 
her rival: in the Trachimians the injured wife uses a poisoned gar- 
ment to recover her husband’s affection. In the Medea the injured 
wife uses “evil arts” wittingly: in the Trachinians the injured wife 
seeks to avoid the use of “evil arts,’ but does so unwittingly, sup- 
posing that what she is employing is but a philtre. The parallels 
just cited involve differences and contrasts in the conduct of the two 
heroines. To these contrasts may be added others. Thus, in the 
Medea the injured wife is a barbarian: in the Trachimans she is a 


1Schtitz (Soph. Studien, p. 391) would keep the vs., but with some change. I 
would ask the candid reader whether su wot 7d wéAdov Edyos éxptor word is much of an 
improvement on Sophocles’s verse. 
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Greek. The injured wife in the Medea exhibits barbarian manners: 
the injured wife in the Trachinians exhibits Greek manners. In the 
Medea the poisoned articles of dress are handled rather carelessly : 
in the Trachinians the poisoned shirt is handled with great caution. 
In the Medea the heroine is a sorceress, and the element of magic 
is prominent: in the Trachinians the heroine is not a sorceress, and 
the element of magic is hardly present. Some of the points that have 
been set forth above call for discussion. 
In Trach. 582-6 Deianira says to the chorus, after she has de- 

scribed the preparation of the shirt for Heracles: 

Kaxds ye (ego: 6 codd.) réyvas (Blaydes : roApyas codd.) 

pyr émoraiuny éyw 

pyr éxpdboun tds Te TOAMWoas OTVYG * 

pirtpas 8 édy rws tHvd trepBarwpeba, 

peunxavyta Tovpyov — et Te wy SoKd 

mpacoev paraov: ef O€ uy, weravcopat.! 
Does not this read like a tacit criticism—or, perhaps better said, a 
covert criticism—of Euripides’s heroine? Is not the gentle and 
patient Deianira meant to be a foil to Euripides’s fiery-souled Col- 
chian? Indeed, do we not read in the Medea, in a speech of Jason’s 
that must represent, to a certain extent, the Greek point of view, this 
criticism of Medea’s murder of her children: Ot éorw Fris rodr’ 
ay “EdAnvis yury | érAn ol? (Med. 1339 sq.)? Surely the con- 
jecture may be hazarded that Sophocles desired to depict in his 
Deianira the humaner spirit of the Greek wife, as contrasted with 
the unrestrained passion of the barbarian. The latter character did 
not suit the genius of him that was ever evxodos. 

I have noted above the careless manner in which the poisoned 

articles of dress appear to be handled in the Medea.?, Their magic 


1T have omitted v. 585 (rdy watda cal Oé\xrpow: Tots éf “Hpaxde?) with Wunder 
(followed by Nauck) asspurious. It seems to belong to a familiar type of interpola- 
tion. 

* It seems reasonable to suppose that at Med. 956-8 the magic articles of dress are 
brought out openly, not in a box, and so entrusted to the children that one takes the 
dress, the other the diadem. The poison will work only on the bride. —It may be 
noted here that Seneca, or whoever wrote the Hercules Octacus, not only in other re- . 
spects (see Herc. Oet. 500 sqq.) made a much more reasonable account of the adven- 
ture at the Evenus (Sophocles managed it pretty badly, as was anciently noted : see 
Schneidewin-Nauck on 7Zyrach. 568), but also took much better care of the poison 
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quality is treated as a matter of course, and but little regard seems 
to be had by the poet to the element of verisimilitude in the working 
of their poison. This carelessness must, I think, have struck other 
students of the Medea, as it had me even before I thought to com- 
pare the caution employed by Deianira in the Trachinians. The 
great pains taken by Sophocles in his play to lend a certain air of 
verisimilitude to the working of the poison—pains which have 
prompted Dr Zielinski to make of Sophocles an accomplished physi- 
cian and toxicologist—these are, I venture to think, but the attempt 
of Sophocles to improve on his rival’s treatment. Whether the 
poisoned garment was originally a part of the legend of Medea as 
employed by Euripides or was imported into it by him is a question 
that lies beyond the bounds of our present enquiry. 

It may not be out of place here to note a certain resemblance 
between Euripides’s Medea and Clytaemnestra as she is drawn by 
Aeschylus in the Agamemnon. Dr Zielinski thinks (op. cit. p. 516") 
that Euripides in his Electra vv. 1032 sqq. imitated Trach. 536 sqq.— 
a matter that we should like to be clearer about, inasmuch as it 
would aid us to a more exact dating of the Trachinians. The two 
passages are as follows: 

Trach. 536 sqq. 

Kopny yap — olpat 5 ovxér’ add’ eLevypernv — 
AwByrov éprdArAnpe. THs éwns ppevos 
maperdédeypat, pdprov wore vavtinos - 
kat vov 8v' otoa. pipvopev pads bd 
xAatvns trayxd\ucpa..’ 
Eur. El, 1032 sqq. (Clytaemnestra loquitur) 

ddr’ HAG (sc. Agamemnon) éywv por pouvdd’ EvOcov Kdpyv 

A€krpos 7 eracéppyxe xal viuda Svo 

dy rotow atrois Sépacw Karely’ 6uod. 

We might draw up the following brief scheme of comparison: 


1. Clytaemnestra and Cassandra (Agamemnon and Eur. El. Lc.). 
2. Medea and Glauce. 





there than Sophocles had done; for he makes Nessus give it to Deianira enclosed in 
one of his hooves, which he had happened to wrench off with his hand and split (v. 
522, quam forte saeva sciderat avolsam manu) ! 

1 The transposition of vv. 537 and 538 seems to me to be pretty clearly demanded 
by the sense of the sentence. 
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3. Deianira and Tole. 

1and 3. Clytaemnestra and Deianira kill husband. 

1and 2. Clytaemnestra and Medea kill rival. 

2and 3. Medea and Deianira use poisoned garment.' 

1and 3. Rival brought into house. 

2and 3. Rival a second wife (or practically so in 3). 

1and3. Rival taken in sack of a city. | 
This comparison has, I venture to think, a certain value for the 
study of the development of tragic motives. 

Enough has been said already, I venture to think, to prove that in 
writing the Trachinians Sophocles had the Medea before him, and 
that in the case of this play, too, he paid Euripides the compliment 
of imitation. But I would further call attention to two passages in 
the Trachinians in which Sophocles seems to have been influenced 
in details by the Medea. In Trach. 602 Deianira describes the 
poisoned shirt to Lichas as révde ravatpqy (Wunder’s certain correc- 
tion: see Jebb ad Joc.) wérdov. The fact that ravai¢y is glossed 
by the Greek lexicographers by Aerrovgy and the inappropriateness 
of the term wérdos to describe the garment in question (see on 
both points Jebb ad loc.) make it almost certain that Sophocles was 
thinking of the Aerrév wérAov of Med. 786 and was improving on 
the adjective. Again, Heracles xéopw re yaipwv kat ororyg (Trach. 
764) resembles, as has been noted (see Jebb ad doc.), Glauce Sdpos 
trepxaipovoa (Med. 1165). Even the phrase xécuw te xat orody 


is more appropriate to Medea’s double gift than to Deianira’s single 
one. 


III. 
Cicero’s Translation of Trach. 1046-1102. 


A more careful comparison than has yet, so far as I am aware, 
been made of the translation of Trach. 1046-1102 which Cicero 
inserted in the Tusculanae Disputationes, 2. 8, 20—9Q, 22, will prove 
of value, not only for our knowledge of the text of this portion of 
the Trachinians, but also for our knowledge of Cicero’s acquaintance 
with Greek and his manner of translating it. I have deemed it the 
clearest and simplest method of pursuing this comparison to place 


1 A garment, but not a poisoned one, is an important part’of the apparatus of the - 
murder in the Agamemnon. 
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side by side the translation and the original and then to append 
thereto certain critical and explanatory notes. 
is based on Baiter-Kayser and Mueller, that of Sophocles on Jebb. 
The two passages are numbered continuously to facilitate reference. 
I shall use L. I, 2, etc., in referring to the Latin; G. 1, 2, etc., in 
referring to the Greek. The italics are intended to mark those words 
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and phrases in which Cicero most closely Graeca expressit. 


Io 


20 


25 


30 


O multa dictu gravia, perpessu aspera, 

quae corpore exanclata atque animo pertuli; 
nec mtht Iunonis terror implacabilis | 
nec tantum invexit tristis Eurystheus mali, 
quantum una vaecors Oeneo patre edita. 
Haec me inretivit veste furiali inscium 

quae latert inhaerens morsu lacerat viscera 
urguensque graviter pulmonum haurit spiritus ; 
tam decolorem sanguinem omnem exsorbuit: 
sic corpus clade horribili absumptum extabuit, 
ipse inligatus peste interimor texitlt. 

Hos non hostilis dextra, non terra edita, 
moles Gigantum, non biformato impetu 
Centaurus ictus corpori inflixit meo, 

non Graia us, non barbara ulla immanitas, 
non saeva terris gens relegata ultimis 

quas peragrans undique omnem ecferitatem expult, 
sed feminae vir feminea tnterimor manu. 

O nate, vere hoc nomen usurpa patri; 

ne me occidentem matris superet carttas. 
Huc adripe ad me manibus abstractam piis ; 
iam cernam mene an illam potiorem putes. 
Perge, aude, nate, inlacrima patris pestibus, 
miserere: gentes nostras flebunt miserias. 
Heu, virginalem me ore ploratum edere 
quem vidit nemo ulli ingemiscentem malo, 
Ecfeminata virtus adflicta occidit. 

Accede, nate, adsiste, miserandum aspice 
evisceratum corpus laceratum patris. 

Videte, cuncts; tuque, caelestum sator, 

iace, obsecro, in me vim coruscam fulmints. 


The text of Cicero 


1046 


1050 


1055 
10 


1060 
15 


1065 
20 


1070 
25 


1075 
30 


1080 
35 
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*Q. wodAG 87 Kai Gepua Kod Adyw KaKa. 

Kal xepot kai vworours poxOyoas eyo - 

KOU 7w TolovTOV OT aKoiTis 4 Atds 
mpovOnxev ov 6 orvyvos Eipvobeds époi, 
olov rd0 4 SoAGmis Oivéws Kopn 

Kabnwey Gpors Tois épots "Epuiwv 
bpavrov dudiBrAnorpov, & SidAdAvpa * 
mXevpaior yap mpoopaxGev éx pev Ecxaras 
BéBpwxe odpxas zAevmovds T dprnpias 
popel Evvoixody, éx S& xAwpov alud pov 
merwxev non, Kat SuepOappar Seuas 

TO wav appaory THde xe~pwHeis wédy. 

Kai ratra Adyxn medias oP 6 yryyer7js 
orparos Tvydvrwv ore Onpeos Bia. 

ov’ “EXAds otr’ dyAwocos 006 sony eye 
yaiay xabaipwy ixopny eépacé rw - 

T yun 52 GAvs otea Koix dvdpds Pvow T 
povn pe Oy Kabeire pac-yavov diya, — 

*Q. rai, yevod pou mais ernrupos yeyus 

Kat pq TO PNT POs Gvoya mpeoBevays wreov. 
Ads pot xepoty cat abrés e€ olxov AaBwv 
és xelpa THY Texovoay, ws «Lda odda, 

ei Totpov GAyels padXAov 7 Keivys, Spov. 
[AwBnrov eldos év diky Kaxovpevor | 

"10", & réxvov, TOAmyoOV OLKTIpOY TE LE 
moAXotot oixTpdv, coTts woTE mapHEvos 
BéBpvxa krAaiwv — xat rd8 bd ay els rrore 
Tovd dvdpa pain rpdc6’ idety Sedpaxcra, 
GAN’ dorévaxros alty eimounv Kaxois * 

viv 8 éx rowvrov OpArvs nipynpat tdAas. 
Kai viv mpoceAOwv orn Ot rAnoiov rrarpés, 
oxepat § Srroias tadta cuppopas vo 
wérov0a: Seifw yap Tad éx KaAvppdrwv. 
"Ido Oe Ge, rravres, GOALov Séuas : . 
épare rov Svornvov ws olxtpOs exw. 
Aut, 3 rdAas, aiat: 

Oadwev arns cracpos dptiws 6d ad, 
Suge wAcvpOv: otd dyvuvacrov p éav 
couxey 7 TdAaLva. SiaBdpos vocos. 
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Nunc, nunc dolorum anxiferi torquent vertices, 
nunc serpit ardor. O ante victrices manus, 
o pectora, o terga, o lacertorum tort, 

35 vestrone pressu quondam Nemeaeus leo 
frendens efflavit graviter extremum halitum? 
Haec dextra Lernam taetra mactata excetra 
pacavit? Haec bicorporem adflixit manum? 
Erymanthiam haec vastificam abiecit beluam? 

40 Haec e Tartarea tenebrica abstractum plaga 
tricipitem eduxit hydra generatum canem? 
Haec interemit tortu multiplicabili 
draconem auriferam obtutu adservantem arborem? 
Multa alia victrix nostra gustavit manus, 

45 nec quisquam e nostris spolia cepit laudibus. 


L. 1 bears witness to the fact (as has been noted: see Jebb ad 
loc.) that Cicero’s text of Sophocles was the same as ours in the 
words xai Ady, for which Bothe’s xod Adyw is generally (and 
rightly) accepted, as above. It seems probable that the corruption 
xat for xov was universal in the texts of Sophocles in Cicero’s time, 
and that it is one of the very early blunders in Sophocles’s text, like 
the confusion of the negatives at the beginning of the Antigone. 
(I hold drys drep in Ant. 4 to be original: see Classical Review 
XITI, 386.)? It may be added that Wunder and van Herwerden 
thought that the error in Sophocles’s text lay, not in xat but in the 
following words. The latter of these scholars writes in his Evxerct- 
tationes Criticae, p. 127: Quod reponendum suspicabar: kal Adyuwv 
wépa, iamdudum ante me proposuisse Wunderum nunc video. Certa 
est, si qua alia, emendatio.—In L. 2 (where, by the way, it seems 
very likely that Cicero wrote exanclavi, not exanclata) it has been 
supposed that Cicero’s animo bears witness to a text different from 
the traditional one. The truth seems to be, as Dr Zielinski appears 
to hint (“Excurse zu den Trachinierinnen,” Philologus 55 [1896], 
625), that Cicero crossed, or conflated, his translation of Sophocles 
with the reminiscence of Eur. A/c. 837, where Heracles cries: ’Q 
qwo\Na traca Kkapdia Kal yelp éuy. This is the more probable from 
the fact that we have a certain case below of a passage in which 
Sophocles and’Euripides are conflated by Cicero in his translation. 
It may be noted in passing that the Greek does not warrant Cicero’s 

1 See below, p. 52. 
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? » , > 

1085 *"Ovag Ady, Séfae pe - 

4° & Aus dxris, raivov. 
"Evoeacov dvat, éyxardonyov Bédos, 
mwatep, Kepavvod daivutas yap ad maduw, 
qvOnkey &apunxev. *O xépes xépes, 
& vOra kai orépy, & idror Bpaxioves, 
tpets Dé Keivoe Oy xabdora& ot wore 
Nepeas évorxov, BovxcAwy aAdoropa,, 


1090 
45 


Aéovr’, drAarov Opeupa. xarpoonyopoy, 
Bia. xatnpyaoacbe Acpvaiay & vdpav 
1095 


2 
bee Sipua tr’ duextov immoBdpova orpatov 


Onpav — iBpwrrny dvopov trépoxov Biav — 
"EpupavOcov te Onpa tov 8 ts xGoves 
*Awov Tpixpavov oxvAak — drpoopaxov Tépas, 


Sawns Exdvys Opeupo — rev Te xpvoéwy 
1100 


Spdxovra pyAwv PvAax én’ éoxdros Td7ots. 


"AdAwv Te poOxXOwv prpinv éyevoaduny, 
~ A aA 
‘ KOVOELS TOTAL EATNTE TOV EUOV YEPOY. 
p 


treating woAXG xaxa aS a vocative, or rather in translating as if 
the Greek had been something like: "0 wodAAa &... xaxd, a... 
poxPyoas éxw. But this is a mere detail—In L. 4 sq. tantum— 
quantum may indicate that Cicero read rogotrov — écov in G. 3 and 
5. He could just as well have written tale—quale, so far as the 
verse is concerned. But this is uncertain—L. 5 (in which I have 
substituted Bentley’s Oeneo patre for the traditional Oene1 partu, 
on which phrase see Sorof ad loc.) is interesting, furthermore, as 
indicating either how Cicero’s Greek text was pointed or how he 
thought it should be pointed. He seems to have made a full stop 
after xdpy (G. 5) and to have missed the construction of ofov 108’ 
... KaOyvev. This criticism, if just, does not speak well for Cicero’s 
knowledge of Greek. But we shall find other things quite as bad. 
It may be noted here that vaecors is no translation of SoAGas.—The 
me inscium of L. 6, where we should expect a translation of the 
Sdayrov of G. 7, looks as though Cicero had read ddarrov (SC. pe): 
but, when we come to his translation of G. 12 in L. 11, we find 
textili answering to ddpdorw. . Had Cicero’s text ddpacrov in the 
place of igavrév, and igarvr¢ in the place of dppdorw? or did he delib- 
erately shift those words in his translation to suit a whim? A hard 
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question that to answer.—In L. 7 viscera seems clearly to be a trans- 
lation of éoxdras odpxas (G. 8 sq.).—The urguens of L. 8 looks as 
though Cicero had had before him something other than ¢worcoty 
of G. 10 (¢. g. éweipyov); but I venture to think that we are not 
justified in assuming that such is the case. When we remember 
how constantly ocvoxev is used of wedlock, and how Horace 
(Carm. I. 5, 2) uses urguere in about the sense of amplecti of a 
lover’s embrace, have we not, perhaps, the explanation of Cicero’s 
urguens here?—In L. 9 decolorem is, of course, a bad, though in 
form a very literal, translation of xAwpév. It is plain here that Cicero 
did not understand his Greek.—From corpus extabuit in L. 10 it is 
reasonably certain that Cicero’s text had not dépOappar Séuas, the 
prevailing reading in G. 11, but &épOapra: Séuas, which (auctore 
Jebb) is the reading of B (= cod. Parisin. 2787, saec. xiv). Cicero’s 
Greek text here departs from the current of the tradition that has 
come down to us, but in a minor point.—L. 13 moles. Cicero might, 
as we see by comparing L. 38 with G. 50, have rendered more 
exactly by manus.—The fact that in L. 13 sq. Ojpeos Bia of G. 14 
is answered by biformato tmpetu Centaurus warrants the question 
whether Cicero read Oypeos and not pypeos = Kevravpeos, Centaureus. 
It may fairly be queried whether Sophocles himself may not 
have written ¢ypeos here and below (G. 51) ¢ypav, where we 
now read @ypov. Homer’s reference to the Centaurs (A 268) as 
gypoiv dpecxywoos would be very familiar to Cicero.—But it is of even 
greater interest to observe how Cicero misunderstood and mistrans- 
lated Bia (G. 14). The words otre Ojpeos (or pypeos?) Bia | ot6 
‘EAAGs (SC. y9) ott’ dyAwocos (== BdpBapos, sc. y7) he took as = otre 
Onpevos (Pypeos ?) Bia ob6’ “EXAds < Bia> ovr’ dyAwoaos < Bia, and, besides 
that, he thought that Bia, instead of being part of a periphrasis, had 
its most literal force. His impetu, vis, and immanitas demonstrate 
this most clearly. This is certainly staggering; but we must accept 
it—In L. 17 it may be noted that peragrans represents txdpynv and 
undique omnem ecferitatem expult xabaipwv in G. 16. Cicero trans- 
lated pretty freely at this point and gets the terris relegata ultimis 
of L. 16 partly out of the yatav of G. 16 and partly out of the notion 
of extent suggested in the donv of G. 15.—L. 18 (where feminae 
for the traditional feminea seems to have been suggested by Bentley 
first) condenses into one verse G. 17 and 18, and Cicero comes out 
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almost even in number of verses with the first well-marked division 
of the Greek. Unfortunately, his Latin gives us no light on the 
original reading of the surely corrupt G. 17. Mudge’s conjecture 
OnAus KovK Exove’ avdpds Siow seems pretty satisfactory and could easily 
have given rise to the traditional text. It is certainly ‘elegans con- 
iectura,’ as Hermann says.—In L. 21 pits would presumably mean 
‘dutiful,’ as acting in accordance with a father’s command. But the 
word answers to nothing in the Greek, and it is just possible that 
Cicero wrote tuts (= caiv G. 21).—From L. 22 it is quite clear that 
G. 24 was not in Cicero’s text. Here Cicero’s text was different 
from that which has come down to us in lacking an interpolation. 

The interpolation, as Nauck rightly judged it to be, is due to some 
" one, of a time later than Cicero’s (in all probability), that failed to 
understand épav in Zrach. 1068. It goes with «8&6 odda—that I 
may know surely by the witness of my own eyes (épav) whether 
it is for me that you feel the more or for her’—, but our interpolator 
understood ‘that I may know surely whether it is for me that you 
feel the more or for her when you see—’ and so wanted an object for 
épav. Surely the case is a plain one. I add that Cicero’s rendering 
Of «60 odda Spay by cernam is one of his best touches, really a lucky 
hit.—The expansion of wodAotow oixrpdév in G. 31 into gentes nostras 
flebunt miserias (L. 24) reads like a reminiscence of the mourning 
of the nations with Prometheus in Aesch. Prom. 406-413, a passage 
that was doubtless very familiar to Cicero. He translates from the 
Prom. Vinct. in Tusc. 3. 31, 76; and here within a few lines he 
begins his translation from the Prometheus Solutus.—In L. 28-33 
(med.) Cicero, who in the first division of the speech had kept pace 
very closely in number of verses with his Greek original and who up 
to this point has 27 verses against 29, begins to grow sketchier in his 
treatment, as though he were growing weary of his task. He omits 
the greater part of Gr. 33 (Seiéw yap .. . xaAvppdrwv), and renders what 
remains of Gr. 32 sq. with great freedom. Of G. 34-36 only ’Idod 
OcdoGe, wavres, is rendered. He omits, also, to translate G. 40 sq. 
and G. 43 sq. from Saivwras to é&dpynxey, What remains of G. 37-43 
he renders pretty loosely and with a very free arrangement. Thus: 
nunc serpit ardor (L. 33) is made out of G. 37 (ardor from 
arpev ); nunc, nunc dolorum...vertices (L. 32) is made out of 
G. 38 sq.; and tuque...fulmims (L. 30 sq.) is from G. 42 sq. 
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(“Evoacov ... xepavvod). Sir Richard Jebb’s remark in defence of 
Trach, 1069, that “Cicero wholly ignores vv. 1085 ff.: he ignores 
vv. 1080-1084 also, except in so far as their general sense is blended 
with his version of 1088 f., daira... é&wppnxev,” may be compared 
with this.—The substance merely of G. 47-49 (med.) is given in 
L. 35 sq., and L. 36 is practically all Cicero— It is curious to note 
that in L. 37 excetra represents tépav of G. 49, whereas in L. 41 
hydra is used to represent ’Exiévys of G. 54, which Cicero evidently 
took for a common noun. Cicero probably connected excetra and 
éxdva etymologically: he therefore reversed t8pav and éx/Svys (as he 
understood it) in his translation. This lends colour to the supposi- 
tion that he reversed the adjectives in G. 7 and 12.—In rendering 
G. 51 and 53 Cicero omits, as in the case of G. 48, the somewhat 
trailing descriptive epithets of Sophocles—We come now to what 
is in some ways the most interesting point of the whole translation. 
Cicero expresses G. 54 sq. rov Te xpucdwv | Spdxovra pydwv pirax’ ex’ 
éoxdros roros (where, by the way, Nauck was probably right in 
thinking réros a gloss; his xovés may well be what Sophocles 
wrote) by: Haec tnteremit tortu multiplicabilt | draconem auriferam 
obtutu .adservantem arborem. Here draconem represents Spdxovra, 
auriferam arborem fairly well reproduces xpvoéwy pyAwy, and adser- 
vantem (though hardly obtutu adservantem) gives the thought of 
dvAax’. But where does the rest come from? Plainly out of 
Euripides’s Medea or Ennius’s version of it; for in Med. 480-482 
we read: Spdxovra @ bs mdyxpvocov dumréxwv Sépos | oreipas éowle modv- 
wAdKos dumvos dy | xreivac’ dvéoxov co. dos cwrypuv. Here we have 
the original of tortu multiplicabth (omeipats roAvrddxos) and also the 
original of obtutu adservantem (érwle dvrvos dv). This proves for 
the text of Cicero that the conjecture observantem is without foun- 
dation. It looks, too, as if xrejvac’ were the original of tnteremitt. 
If that be so, we have evidence as early as Cicero’s time (and per- 
haps as early as Ennius’s) for xretvac’, for which the clever sug- 
gestion xowpic’ has been made. If xoséo’ is what Euripides wrote, 
the corruption is probably an early one.W—In L. 44 it is perfectly 

1[See Professor Earle’s edition of the Medea Introd. p. 53. ‘‘ Frag. xciv, p. 260 
Ribbeck : Nén commemoro qudd draconis sdevi sopivi fmpetum, may be from Ennius’s 
version of Eur. Med. 480-482. If this be so, Ennius would seem to have had Kodo , 


not xrelvac’, in his text of v. 482." Also critical appendix, on v. 482. ‘‘ xomudo’ 
Barthold. This is ingenious and may be right.’”’] 
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plain that gustavit (representing éyevodunv) is what Cicero wrote, 
not lustravit, which is the reading of the Mss. Any intelligent scribe 
staggered by the unfamiliar metaphor would have been likely to 
substitute the familiar Justravit for the strange gustavit. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the study of this translation 
enables us to estimate with greater justice the degree of literalness 
with which we are to take Cicero’s reference to the Roman plays 
that were doubtless his models as “fabellas Latinas ad verbum e 
Graecis expressas” (de fin. I. 2, 4); and we can understand, too, 
from the kind of knowledge—or ignorance—of classic Greek that he 
displays how he could quote with apparent satisfaction (ad fam. 
7, 6) Ennius’s murdering of Eur. Med. 214 sqq. (See PAPA. 
1900 [Special Session], xxviii sq.7) 


NOTES ON SOPHOCLES TRACHINIAE.’ 
V. 55. 
dvipds xara Cyrynow ov réeumras Tid. 
Neither Mr Blaydes nor Professor Jebb notices what I believe to 
be the most apposite parallel to xara {yrnow here, viz. Eur. Cycl. 14 
oGey xara {nrnow. 


1[The abstract of Prof. Earle’s paper in PAPA. /. ¢. was as follows : 

In the discussion of Eur. Med. 214-224, an attempt was made to show that 
Ennius, in making the remarkable translation of vv. 214-218 which we find in Cic. 
ad, fam. 7, 6, had before him the traditional text, save perhaps that for ddox\eay in 
v. 218 he read (what Prinz extracted from the Scholia) dtevo0ay. Inv. 215 Elmsley 
showed that Ennius probably read péuynod’ (so L). An English version of the verses 
in question from Ennius’s point of view was essayed, thus: ‘ Corinthian ladies, I left 
home. Don’t find any fault with me; for I know that many people have, some of 
them become distinguished abroad, others of them at home—these from not going 
about have won infamy [assuming for the moment that Ennius read déoxdeay] and 
sloth to boot.’ Ennius would thus have made a heavy pause after déuwy (214), have 
taken roA)ovs Bpordy as distributed in rov’s uev—rods 5’, have regarded rods pév as placed 
brepBaréy after ceuvods yeySras instead of logically (from his point of view) before 
those words, have taken OIA in v. 217 as=ol%5 (an anacoluthic resumption of rovs 
3’ at the head of the vs.), and, finally, have thought that dd’ jotxouv rodds resumed 
adverbially the adjectival év @vpalocs (note his propter ea). It may be added that sz? 
improbati is a fitter rendering of dtevoay éxrjoavro (as Ennius misunderstood the 
idiom) than of dtexNeay éexriocayro, It was further urged that vv. 219-221 are 
misplaced, Wyttenbach’s objection to dap where it stands being well taken. It was 
proposed to place these verses after v. 224.—See also Prof. Earle’s edition of the 
Medea, p. 51-] 

2(From Zhe Classical Review, vol. VII, (1893), pp. 449-451.] 
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V. 56 sq. 
el rrarpds 
_ vepor TW’ Gpay Tov KaAds mpdooey Soxéiv. 
These words cannot be sound as they stand. A comparison of vv. 
65 sq. (ot warpos otrw Sapov éevwpevor | 7d wy wvbéoGar od eorw alcxivyv 
¢$épa<v>) seems to show clearly that the slave-woman’s speech 
contained a more pointed reflection on Hyllus than our present text 
gives. Therefore I propose to read wdpos | véuee (the latter word is 
thus given in some MSS.). The Homericism in the construction of 
aapos With the present is, I think, justifiable. Certainly ‘if hitherto 
he has shown any regard for fair fame’ is the sort of sentiment we 
should expect here under the circumstances.? 
V. 74 Sq. 
EvBoida xadpayv daciv, Etpvrov wdduy, 
émuorparevev avrov, } pwéAAav érc. 
In v. 75 I suspect that atrév has supplanted ad wy (cf. Ant. 602). 
¢gacitv—vy in the present passage thus repeats daoi/ wy in v. 70, the 
av answering to pév in v. 69. 
V. 92 sq. 
xopea voy, & wat> Kai yap borépy Td y’ eb 
apaccev, ere wiPocro, Képdos éwzronG. 
avOoro has been made from wv in L,—a Verschlimmerung of the 
most pronounced sort. We should read thus: 
Kal yap torépw TO y ev 
mpdccev—éret miGov0—xépdos eurorAd. 
“For even though one be late, yet success—for I pray that you may 
get news—brings gain.’ The prayer of Deianira thus echoes the 
promise of Hyllus (vv. 90 sq.). Mr Blaydes, with his accustomed 
acuteness, remarks that ‘wv’@ow may perhaps be the true reading,’ 
but goes no farther,—indeed he does not seem to appreciate the 
merits of the case.? 
V. 148 sqq. 
éws tis dvri rapBévov yuri) 
KAy9q, AdBy 7’ év vuxti ppovridwv pépos, 
: rou mpos avdpos 7) réxvwv poBovpery. 
1 [In reading wdpos for warpds Prof. Earle (see his note C. &. ix (1895), p. 395) had 
been anticipated by Mr H. W. Hayley.] 


* [Professor Earle compared here O. 7. v. goo, where he read in his edition of the 
play yévo’ after Wecklein. ] 
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The expression of vv. 148-9 is charming. But the delicacy of 
AdBy 7’ év vuxti dpovriduv pépos seemed to some one to need a little 
explanation; therefore he added #roa apds dvdpos: some one else 
seems to have added 4 réxvwv: yet another, who was skilled to ‘roll 
out a rhesis’ and ‘stiffen’ words (but not ‘by wisdom’) ‘out into a 
line,’ completed for us the fair trimeter numbered 150, which it 
were a kindness to Sophocles to bracket—at least. (I am, of course, 
aware that others have rejected the verse.) 

Vv. 166 sq. 

ror 7) Oavelv xpein the TEdE TH xpovy 

7) Tous Srexdpapovta Tov xpdvov TéXos 

; Td Aourdv 7d Cav drAu7TYw Biw. 

trexdSpapovra should not be altered. It is a familiar Euripidean meta- 
phor drawn from a ship that outruns, or outrides, a storm. But 
Tov xpdévov SO soon after r@ xpdévw (and nearly under it) has been 
justly called in question. I cannot think highly of Mr Margoliouth’s 
avy Geots, My own conjecture is rov pépov, which I find confirmed 
(so far, at least, as the latter word is concerned) by Euripides (as 
we might indeed expect) ; for in Andr. 414 we read fv & trrexdpduys 
popov (quoted also by Mr Blaydes but not utilized). 

Vv. 178 sqq. 

érel xaraoredy 
areixovd’ Sp tw’ avdpa mpos xapav Adyuv.. 

Professor Jebb says that 7. x. Adywv ‘refers to xaraorepy’; but I 
cannot so understand it. xaragcrepy oredyovra forms too close a unity 
to be thus separated. Rather join 7. x. Adywv with the second ele- 
ment oreyovra (which amounts to joining with xar. orefy.). This 
supports the conjecture ¢dcoppicr zpos xapav Bopas in Ant. 30, in 
which I was long anticipated by Mr Blaydes: xaracrepy rely. 
x. x. Aéywv, which depicts a mutual joy, seems well illustrated by 
Ant. 148 sqq. GAN yap & peyadwvepos FADE Nixa | rg woAvappary dyte- 
xapdioa On Be. 

Vv. 196 sqq. 

7d yap moboty exacros éxpabeiy Oedwv 
ovx dy pebetro, mplv Kad’ Adovnv KAvev. 

rd robotv is one of those phrases that (mea quidem sententia) Carry 
about them an air of genuineness. The trouble seems to lie solely 
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in éxyadeiv. Why may we not suppose this to have arisen from 
éxrAjoa, With paddy added as an explanatory gloss? 

V. 516. ; 
pova 8 ebdexrpos év peow Kumpis paBdovdpne Evvotoa. 

Is évveica possible here (notwithstanding the sense that vnévar 
elsewhere bears in the tragedians) as a Homericism, in the sense of 
committere? Certainly ‘acted as umpire after bringing them to- 
gether in strife’ is more vigorous than the sense conveyed by the 
traditional text. pdx for wove were perhaps too rash. 


Vv. 608 sqq. . 
mpiv Kélvos avrov havepos éudavas orabels 
Sein Ocotow Hepa Tavporpayy. 

davepds (‘made from ¢avepas in L’) is pretty clearly a gloss on éudavis 
that has got into the text and ejected something. I would suggest 
abrov éudavis, burp orae’s (Suggested by v. 1192, as was Froelich’s 
conjecture gavepov éudanys Ouryp). 

Vv. 672 sqq. 

rowvrov éxBéByxev, olov, Hv ppdow, 
yuvaixes tiv (v. J. Huiv) Oatp’ dvermorrov pabeiv. 

The second verse seems clearly wrong. The dative in the pronoun 
cannot well be construed, nor does the emendation tpas seem to 
touch the root of the evil. The corruption lies most probably, as it 
seems to me, in yvvaixes, which I conjecture to have supplanted a 
word with which the dative was to be construed. This word was, I 
believe, wdépeorww. The presence of yvvaixes can easily be accounted 
for as a gloss explaining tiv, or rather clearly indicating the second 
person, not the first. yvvaixes has, I think, similarly effected an 
entrance in Eur. “ip. 294 (as a gloss on aiée), where I conjecture 
WAPELoLV. 


V. 903. 


‘ 


kpvyao’ éaurnv evOa, ux Tis eoiSor. 

Professor Jebb’s explanation of @&a—eici8o as an outgrowth of 
the ‘deliberative construction’ calls for an emphatic protest. The 
local-temporal é&6a is here, as elsewhere, merely following in the 
footsteps of tva, which itself is sometimes followed by the future 
after the usual fashion of &@a: cf.e.g. Trach. 1157 sgg. Insuch a 
passage as Eur. Cycl. 345 sgg. ddd’ exer’ dow, rq Kat’ athov beg | W’— 
evwxnré we it may not be unfair to give fa a local sense. 
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V. 941 sqq. 

KAalwv SOowven’ éx Svoiv éco8’ cua, 
marpos 7’ éxeivyns 7’, dppavcpevos Biov. 

For Biov Wakefield corrected Biov, which is accepted by Jebb, 
though seemingly without sufficient warrant. Bi would seem far 
more natural. It may be noted that in v. 1015 we find what looks 
like the same corruption. Here for Béov Wakefield reads Bia. 


SOPHOCLES, TRACHINIAE 26-48. 


A Study in Interpretation. 


Deianira prologizes with the tale of her sorrows. This falls into 
two parts: the sorrows of her wooing and the sorrows of her 
wedded life. The former part closes with the fight of Achelous and 
Heracles. Of this Deianira cannot tell the details: only a disin- 
terested spectator could do that. As for her, she sat stricken 
with fear lest her beauty find her pain at last. (This paraphrase 
of vv. 21-25 brings out the thought that underlies drapBys ris Oeas 
in v. 23 and shows that v. 25 which has been condemned by Dobree, 
Hartung and Nauck, has its force in the context.) So she sat in 
mortal terror; ‘but at last Zeus as umpire ( dywwos ) ended the con- 
test (for we unconsciously think of ré\os as adverb as well as object 
of @yxe) well—if indeed it was well; for though as bride to 
Heracles adjudged with him I took my stand, ever since have I 
been nursing a continuous succession of fears.’ We must pause 
here a moment to defend the interpretation just offered. 

The words rédos 8 eOnxe Zets dywvios xodGs, | ef 59 Karas (vv. 26 Sq.) 
are plain enough. Of them we need only say that ré&tos with its 
aorist €@yxe marks sharply the conclusion of the action expressed by 
4jpnv (v. 24), brings to an end the terrified sitting of Deianira. The 
importance of this observation will be apparent presently. In the 
following sentence yap obviously introduces a reason for the added 
ei 8) xadds. The participle gvorao’ (v. 28) is naturally concessive. 
Thus much is clear; but the construction of A€xos, the meaning of 
xpirov, and the meaning and possible incorrectness of évorac’ have 
given the commentators trouble. As we are dealing with a series 


1 [From the Classical Review, vol. ix (1895), pp. 200-202. ] 
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of actions and events our examination of these words will, I con- 
ceive, proceed best in reverse order. We begin then with évoraoa. 

If we consider this word in connection with the context, exclusive 
Of A€xos xprrév, and take it in its literal sense, it will mean that, when 
Zeus gave the victory to Heracles, Deianira, who had been sitting 
an anxious spectator of the conflict, took her stand at’ Heracles’s 
side. If we take the word thus literally, it looks to #pnv in v. 24 and 
forms a parallel to réAos xe in v. 26, thus continuing the aorist in 
participial form. We can bring out its force more clearly if we 
paraphrase thus: rédos 8& Oévros Aus dywviov “Hpaxrd gvwéornv. If 
this be the meaning of évorao’, we shall see in it what Professor 
Gildersleeve might call a plastic touch. The whole fight is a rude 
one like a struggle of beasts (Achelous is a bull when évapyyjs and 
bull-headed at the best) for the possession of the female, who 
follows the victorious male. A support of this view may be seen 
at the conclusion of that chorus in which the fight is described (vv. 
497-530). There we read (vv. 523 sqq.): d & ed@ms dBpa | ryrAavyd 
wap’ 6xOy | far 0, Tov Sv xpocpevovo’ dxoiray. | (Probably corrupt verse.) 

| ro 8 dudweixnrov dupa viudas | eAavov dupéver: | xdrd parpos adap 
BéBaxev, | dore (So. A: L reads dorep) rdopris épyjpa. 

If now this interpretation of évoraéoa be a fair one, A€xos is to be 
taken as nominative, not as accusative. (It has indeed been accepted 
as nominative by G. C. W. Schneider (1824), Linwood, Wakefield, 
Blaydes, Paley, Schneidewin-Nauck, Jebb. Hermann, however, un- 
derstood it as accusative, and so too Wunder and Campbell.) 

As for xperdév we should naturally say that, inasmuch as we have 
the contest decided by Zevds dywwos and as the clause in which xperév 
stands describes the result of that decision, xpiurév should be taken 
in the simple sense of ‘adjudged,’ “decreed,—not ‘chosen’ as the 
scholiast’s ékxperov would imply. Professor Campbell, although he 
takes Aéyos in the sense of ‘marriage,’ translates xpirév as ‘adjudged 
to him’ (Heracles) and acutely annotates “HpaxAd thus: “ “HpaxAd is 
primarily (a) dative after xpirév, and secondarily (b) dative after 
évoraca.”’ We return now to the narration. 

‘I have been nursing,’ says Deianira, ‘a continuous succession of 
fears (del rw’ éx PdBov ddBov tpépw), anxious for him (for night brings 
[him] in and night thrusts [him] away with a fresh toil).’ The 
xeivov in xeivov mpoxypaivovesa, is emphatically placed and suggests a 
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contrast. The following clause vié yap dodye | xal vig drwOet Suadedey- 
pévn movov (vv. 29-30) can, it should seem, in view of the context, 
hardly be taken in any other way than as I have rendered it. For 
not only is xeivov the emphatic word in what immediately precedes, 
but the dudedeypevry wrdévov suggests at once a parallel with éx ¢dBov 
dBov, as who should say éx wdvov wdvov tapéxovoa. For this interpre- 
tation we have such support as is afforded by the scholiast’s dvri 
vuxtos épxerat kat vrs eLopparas as [un] dadoyyv poe TOV rover yeverOat 
(the uy» between ds and dadoyq spoils the sense and appears to be a 
dittography of po after Sudoyyv). (So too in v. 825 we find 
dvadoxav wévwv Of Heracles’s labours, though this has been questioned 
and emended to dvarvoay révwv. Cf. also vv. 34-35.) It seems most 
natural to accept the repeated vié as referring to one and the same 
night, to suppose that Heracles comes home late and goes off on a 
fresh quest before the dawn. In accepting this (to me, at least) 
most natural interpretation I follow Professor Campbell, who offers 
strong objections to the other renderings of which the one makes 
aévov the object of both the verbs and the participle, interpreting it as 
the anxiety of Deianira (= dofov), while the other makes an under- 
stood pronoun referring to Heracles the object of the verbs and 
takes wévov, again of Deianira’s anxiety, as object of the participle. 
But, however we understand the clause vig—zévov, we find the great- 
est stumbling-block of this entire passage in vv. 31-37. 

The first words of this passage are now always read (according 
to L, A and other MSS.) xdédicapev 57 watdas, but they were long read 
(according to B) xddvoa pévy 5) waidas. As there is nothing for the 
pev to refer to, the choice between the two readings is easy; but it 
has not been observed that the 5) is perhaps as bad. ‘So’ (Camp- 
bell), ‘nun’ (Schneidewin-Nauck), ‘then’ (Jebb) do not somehow 
appeal to one. It seems quite obvious that the phrase looks back to 
xeivov mpoxynpaivovoa and that we have here in waidas the correlative 
to the emphatic xeivov. If such be the case, the sense should be: 
“And I have borne children too.’ That would be expressed xddica- 
pev 8& watdas. Here we come upon the explanation of the varia- 
tion of reading in the MSS. KA®YCAMENAETIAIAAC was wrongly 
divided xddvoa piv S¢ waidas, then emended to xddvea pév Sy raidas, 
then still further emended to xcddioaper 5) rraidas. 

The remainder of v. 31, ovs xeivds wore, we will leave for the 
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moment, without determining the meaning of wore, in order to 
examine the comparison that follows. This comparison runs thus: 

YiTns Srws dpovpay éxtorov AaBwv | 

oreipwv povov mpoceioe xdfapav drat 

Toovros alwy eis Sdpous Te Kdx Sdpwv 

alet rov dvop’ éreurre NaTpevovTd Ty. 
If these four verses be taken by themselves and the modern punctua- 
tion disregarded the meaning is perfectly clear. It is this: ‘Asa 
husbandman that has taken a field at a distance sees it but once at 
seed time and (once again) at harvest (each year), that was the 
sort of life that continually (brought) my husband home and sent 
(him) from home in the service of somebody or other.’ The com- 
parison is delicately made. Heracles is the ygrys, Deianira is the 
dpovpa. As the yyrns visits his field ome/pwy, so Heracles visits 
Deianira; as the yyrys does not visit his field again till the time of 
reaping, sO Heracles on his return finds a child born of Deianira. 
The aorist mpocetde can only be gnomic. Did it refer directly to 
Heracles, we should have an imperfect. We thus see that ots and 
xevos have no construction. The thread of the thought broken by 
the drws clause is resumed not by otrus xevos but by the more 
general rowtros aiwy. But what is the meaning of sore? 

Alone of the commentators Tournier has seen that wore is the 
correlative of viv in v. 36 (viv & qin’? dbAwy ravd’ breprerys ev). 
‘rore,’ Says he, ‘parait s’opposer a viv 8é du vers 36. Mais l’ensemble 
de la phrase n’est guére satisfaisant.’ But the unsatisfactory char- 
acter of the context is due to the fact that Tournier, like the other 
commentators, construes ots xeivés wore oreipwy povov mpoceide xdfapov 
drag, making yyrys drws dpovpay éxrorov AaBwy parenthetic. But 
with the comparison rightly understood and punctuated the context 
is quite satisfactory. ‘Whom he once (or, formerly), as a husband- 
man, etc., but now, etc.’ For the correlation of wort and viv & we 
need only compare Phil. 96 sqq. écOAot warpés wal, xabrés dv véos 
motTe| yAdooav piv dpyov, xeipa 8 clxov épydrw: | viv 8’ es Acyxov 
éfiiov d6p@ Bporois | rv yAGocay, oixi rdpya, ravl’ Hyoupevyy. 

If all this is so Deianira has told us in effect that Heracles 
formerly (ore) came home about once every ten months, and we 
expect her to say that now (vv) he has been away considerably 
over that time. And that is precisely what she does say, but in her 
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own woman’s way—circumstantially, reverting to her fears and 
anxieties first. Thus (vv. 36-42): 

viv 6’, qvix’ dbAwv rove’ trrepreAns Eu, 

évravda by (= viv 67) pddiora trapBycac’ exw - 

e€ ov yap Extra xeivos "Idirov Biayv, 

mueis pev ev Tpaxive r7 0’ avacraror 

&évw map’ avdpi vatopev, Ketvos 5° dzrov 

BéByxev ovdeis olde ARV enol mixpas 

adivas (= PoBovs) airod rporBarwy azrotxerat, 
Then follows what we have so long expected (vv. 43-45): 

oxedov 8’ ériotapat te wyy’ Exovrd vu: 

xXpovov yap ovyxt Baroy, ard’ ydn Séxa 

BPHvas wpos GAXots wéevT’ axypuKros pévet* 
Heracles has thus been away, to be quite prosaic, half as long again 
as usual. 

But Deianira has not quite finished her speech. She has said 
(v. 43): ‘And I am pretty certain that he is suffering some mis- 
fortune,’ after which she gives in the yap clause (v. 44 sq) reason 
for her belief that it is ‘some misfortune’; then she adds (vv. 
46-48): ‘And it is some terrible misfortune: that was the import 
of the tablet that he left with me when he was taking leave. I often 
pray to the gods that I may prove to have received it without harm’ 
(xdorw tu Sevov mia: trouvrnv epot | SeArov Aurov ~oraxe, THY eyo Gaps. | 
Geots dpGpor mnpovns arep Aa Bev). But she has not ‘received it with- 
out harm’, and thereby hangs a tale—the drama of the Trachinians, 
the prologue to which would seem incomplete without the conclud- 
ing words of Deianira. 

I append verses 26-37 as I would read them. I may add that 
although the commentators have mismanaged the dorws clause, Dr. 
Plumptre in his translation has done much better; for he renders 
thus (the italics, etc., are mine) : 

‘Yea! (= &) sons were born to us, 
And like a husbandman who tills the soil 
Of distant field, and sees the crop(!) but once, 
Sowing and reaping, so is he to them; 
Such course of life still sends him home to me, 
And far from home, in servile labour bound 
To one we know.’ 
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réros 5! €Oyxe Zebs dyadvios kakos— 

«i 34 KaAds* A€xos yap “Hpaxre? xperov 
ivotao’ dd rw’ éx PdBov PdBov tpépw 
xeivov mpoxynpaivovra—vvé yap eiodye 
kat vig drwbet SiadeSeypévy wévov—, 
kadvcapey St raidas, obs Keivés rore— 
YNTNS Grws dpovpay éxrorov AaBov 
omeipwv povov mpoceioe kdgapav ara€, 
rovovTos aiwy és Sduous re ax Sopwv 
aii rov dvdp’ éreumre Aarpevovrd Ty ° 
viv 8, Hvix’ dOdX\wv ravd’ brepreAs Edy, 
évradéa 57 pdAwora tapByoac’ exw. 


ADNOTATIONES AD SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIAS.? 
Vv. 1-3. 
Adyos piv ear’ dpxatos <éx rivds> gravels, 
ws ovx dv aidy’ éxudbo. Bporay zpiv dv 
Oavy ris ovr’ el xpnoros ovr’ ef Tw Kakds * 
‘Est sane verbum vetus a quodam prolatum, neminem facile morta- 
lium ante quam mortuus sit vitam suam cognitam posse habere 
bonamne an malam habuerit’. 

In graecis, quae latine quam verissime exprimere sum conatus, sunt 
quae diligentissime perpendamus oporteat. Ac primum quidem in 
primo ipso versiculo dubium non potest esse, quin illud écr’ idem 
valeat atque trdpxe. Deinde eodem in versu e Blaydesii coniectura 
pro tradito illo dv@pwrwy reponendum esse censeo é« rwés, Tralaticia 
scriptura quin ex interpretamento interlineari Bporév vocabulo super- 
scripto profluxerit nulla mihi est dubitatio. Hac de coniectura vel 
potius, ut mihi quidem videtur, emendatione alibi iam scripsi: v. 
Classical Review, vii. 1893, p. 449.2 Ad évOpwros autem quod attinet, 
quam scripturam pro édvOpwrwv e grammatico quodam afferunt’®, id 
nihil aliud equidem esse puto nisi coniecturam a nescio quo ad 
sententiam tolerabilem efficiendam introductam. Tertium ex eis 
quae hisce in versibus maxime sunt memorabilia illud est, quod pro 
éxpdbor L* éxudBos praebet, quam scripturam editorum plerique cupi- 
dius quam consideratius sunt amplexi. Nollem factum; nam illud 


'[MS. notes. ] 

2 [The note referred to here is superseded by this article, and is therefore not in- 
cluded in this volume. ] 

® [Vide Harvard Studies, 12.148.] 
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éxudbo, quod et A praebet et Boissonadius, quem honoris causa 
nomino, in sua editiuncula tuetur, non tantum sensum praebet opti- 
mum, verum etiam e versibus quarto quintoque verum esse apparet. 
An cum sic pergat poeta vel potius uxor personata: 
éyw O€ rov éuov Kal mpiv eis “Arcdow podrety 
€§o.8’ éxovoa Svorvyy re kai Bapuy, 
sic inquam cum se habeat contextus verborum atque sententiarum, 
intellegentis est et rem suam consulte gerentis editoris éxydOo 
spernere, éxpudfos accipere atque defendere? Nonne istud erat dedita 
opera meridiana in luce caecutire? Mihi quidem adeo plana res est 
atque aperta, vix ut opus videatur vel uno verbo amplius addito. 
Addo tamen illud, verba quae sunt oir’ e yxpyords ovr’ ef ty KaKos 
nihil aliud valere nisi otr’ e ypyordv ovr’ ei Kaxdv écxev, ad quae 
ex contrario optime respondet 08’ dgyovea' dvorvyy te Kal Bap. 
Ac ne cui forte quidquam omisisse videar, animadverto rw pro- 
nomine indefinito ita praecedens illud ts resumi quasi aire 
personale scriptum sit. Cui loquendi rationi haud ita absimilis est 
ei quam Eur. Hipp. 46 offendimus, ubi praegresso dpaiow as 6 
wovtios | dvaf Ilovadav Gracey Oyo yépas legimus pydty pdraoy (1. 
pataiovs) és pis etfacGa. Gee, quo loco, nisi obstaret metrica 
ratio, pro 6e¢ haberemus airg. Ad summam me credere profiteor 
Soloneum illud apud Herodotum, Sophoclis delicias, obvium leviter 
specie, re vera haud ita leviter immutatum suum in usum a poeta 
esse conversum. 
Vv. 9-14. 
pvnoTyp yap Av pot rorapds— AxeAqov A€yw— 
Gs pm’ év rpiolv popdaiow efyre warpos 
poirav évapyns, Tatpos, GAXor’ aiddos 
Spaxwy éAcxrés, GAAor’ dvdpetw Kite 
Bovmrpwpos éx 52 dackiov yeverddos 
Kpovvot Steppatvovro xpyvaiov trorov. 
Huius loci cum veram scripturam ex Strabone reduxerint editores, 
veram interpunctionem non perspexerunt. Ita vero positis distinc- 
tionibus ut ego suadeo hunc in modum est intellegenda sententia 
relativa: és pw’ efyra mwarpos ev tpiolv popdaiow dorav évapyys (i. e. 
émibouvopevos), <(dAAore> Taipos, dAAor’ aicdos Spdxwy éduxros, dAdor’ 
dvipely xtra. Bovrpypos éx dackiov yeverddos xpovvors Suappaivwv kpyvaiov morov. 
1De huius loci vera interpunctione et interpretatione vide sis quae scripsi 
Mnemos. 30. (1902), p. 136. [See below under Euripides. ] 


rey 
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V 17. 
apiv Tovoe Kolrns éumeAacOjval rote * 
Versum e Wunderi coniectura sic sanatum haud facile equidem 
permittam ut eiciatur, immo vero strenue eam defendam, qui per- 
suasum habeam ne unum quidem versum hoc ex prologo secluden- 
dum esse, cuius prologi versuum numerus duodequinquagenarius 
ex ea ratione numerali videtur pendere quam in Medeae prologo 
observaverat Euripides: v. Transactions of the American Philolog- 
tcal Association, vol. xxxiii, 1902, pp. 16 sq.? 

V. 27 sq. Suspicor rescribendum esse Adxos yap “Hpaxdet xpirdy | 
€voras’, i. €. Adxos yap kpisov “Hpaxrei Evorao’. 

Vv. 29-31. 

dei tiv’ é« PdBou PoBov rpédo, 

xetvou mpoxnpaivovaa—vvé yap eiodyet 

kat vié drwOet Siadedeypévov rovovs—, 

xagioapev 5é raidas xré, 
In versu 31 necessarium esse videtur pro tradito Sudedeypévyn rovov 
Billerbeckii duadedeypevov rovovs. Werum non de hac potissimum correc- 
tione nunc agere volo, sed de ratione quae intercedit inter xeivov 
mpoxypaivovoa et Kdpioapev Sé waidas xré. Nam qui recte haec verba 
leget vel potius pronuntiabit, is necesse animadvertat xeivov et maidas 
inter sese opponi. Ne te morer, lector benevole, huc rem deducam. 
Duplex est Deianirae timor cum pro Hercule tum pro liberis suis re- 
formidantis. Ad liberos quod attinet, satis obscure timorem suum de- 
clarat; nam illud rapBjoac’ ew quod 37 demum versu occurrit aeque 
ad Herculem absentem atque ad liberos sine custode relictos spectat. 
Cetera quae de toto hoc loco ab editoribus pessime intellecto et sensi 
et adhuc sentio exposui in Classical Review ix, 1895, pp. 200-202.? 
Illud tantum habeo quod nunc addam, é¢voayey verbum de sola 
Deianira esse accipiendum tamquam eadem significatione praeditum 
atque érexov: cf. Eur. Med. 1063, quem versum fieri potest ut hic 
imitatus sit Sophocles. 

In v. 44 sq., Si vera sunt quae de denarii hoc loco mensium numeri 
significatione disputavi in Classical Review (loc. cit.), exspectandum 
erat dN’ fbn déxa | pyolv wpds dAAous wévr’ dxypuxros peva. Satis tamen 
dubitanter hanc suspicionem profero. 


1 [See above, pp. 13 sq. ] 
2 [See above. p. 29. ] 
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In Soph. O. T. 694 sqq. we read (following at the end the first 

hand of L): 
és 7’ éuav yar didav év movorot 
éAvouvray Kar’ épOdv ovpicas, 
ravuv 7’ evropmos et Svvat yevod. 

Dobree wrote caAevovoay for dAvovcay. This cannot fail to be the 
original,—‘especially’ (to quote Blaydes’s words) ‘as the rest of the 
imagery in this passage is borrowed from the sea (otpicas, etzrozos) .’ 
We naturally compare O. T. 22—24 and Ant. 162 sqq. It is scarcely 
worth while to quote Schol. L careva] 7 perapopa drs trav xepaLoperwv 
vebv, and zod\A@ odAw] TpomKas ws éxi veds. But Professor Jebb’s note 
on O. 7. 695 is astonishing: ‘dAvovoay, of one maddened by suffering, 
Ph. 1194 ddAvovra xepepiy AVrg. The conjecture carevovoay would be 
correct but tame.’ Leaving the latter of these sentences to fall by 
its own weight, let us direct our attention to the parallel cited in the 
former. This is in full (PAs. 1193—5): 

OUTOL VELETN TOV, 

ddvovra xepepin 

Avarg. Kal mapa voty Opoeiv. 
Here xeepiy shows plainly that the metaphor is from the sea (‘ dézé 
trav xapaLouévwv veov’) and directs us to read not dAvorra but carevovta. 
Indeed the Schol. L ad loc. points to this: xepepiy | Ava rapaxwde 
wade, perapopixas: od« gor. pyoi, peprrov Te SvoTvyxotvre Kal rapapbeyyer Gat, 
—not rapadpovotyri kai rapapbeyyeoOa1, which would be the translation 
of the traditional text and would bring out fully its insipidity. On 
Phil. 1194 Professor Jebb cites PAi/. 174, where the context (173-5) 
is: 

vooel pev vorov aypiav 

adver 8 éri ravti tw 

xpelas iorapévy. 
This is not a parallel: dAve is right, as is shown by the construction 
of éré cum dat. after it, and is rightly explained by the translation of 
Schol. L ddva] dAye, dwopet. With carevev we expect a locative- 
instrumental construction, ‘in, with, by’: the metaphor is vigorous, 
and the surrounding, agitating element is not lost sight of. We may 


1 [From the Classical Review, vol. VII (1893), p. 248]. 
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compare in conclusion Plat. Legg. 923 B xai otrw rovrwy éxovrwy, ovk, 


day ris tpas Owmeias brodpapwy ev vocots } yypag cartevorras, 
Kré. 


NOTES ON SOPHOCLES’S OEDIPUS TYRANNUS» 
Vv. 2-5. 


tivas 700’ éépas radcde pou Godlere 
ixtypiows KAddovow eSerreupeévor ° 
moAts 8’ Gpod pev Oupraparwyv yénet, 
6pod 6t matdvwy Te Kal orevaypdruv ; 

‘Why in the world, pray, are you sitting thus with suppliants’ 
branches, while (whereas) the city is filled with incense, is filled 
with paeans and groans?’ ods 8 implies tyes wey in the first 
member of the period. That the contrast exists is reasonably 
certain. But the actions described in the two members are not 
plainly contrasted, as the sentence now stands. The sitting of a 
delegation with suppliants’ boughs somewhere is not in marked 
contrast with burning incense or singing paeans somewhere. It is 
the designation of the person to whom the supplication is addressed 
on the one hand, the incense-burning and paean-singing on the other, 
that makes a contrast between the actions. One part of the citi- 
zens—a delegation—supplicate the king; the city at large suppli- 
cates the gods. “Why should a few supplicate the king, while most 
look to the gods for aid?’ 1s roughly the question in Oedipus’s mind. 
If rods & is contrasted by implication (as without doubt it is) with 
< tues pev>, and if what has just been said about a second contrast 
in the sentence is true, then, inasmuch as there is no word referring 
directly to the gods, but there is one referring directly to the king 
(wor), we have, what appears very often elsewhere, a double contrast 
expressed half by half. The scheme of such contrast in the present 
passage will be thus: 

<ipels pev> —por 

modus Sé— <rots Geots>. 
But if this double contrast exists and one part of it is an oblique 
case of a personal pronoun, such oblique case of a personal pronoun 
should have the antidiastolic form, not the enclitic. Therefore, 
rdade po. Should give place to rdod’ éuot. So Brunck read. So the 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XIII (1899), pp. 339-342. ]. 
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Sxoru. Nedrepa, thus: rives cicly af xadSpar abra, as KaOnobe yxapwv 
éuod. And again: éuol 8& eixdrws edpyxe 8 adrév yap éxdOyvro. 
Bothe should not have objected to Brunck’s text (addenda 
et emendanda to Leipsic edition of 1806): ‘leg. rdode po: nam 
épBorovovpevp locus non est. Sic saepius novavit Brunckius, a me 
non ubique, ut par esset, retusus, quod semel moneo.’ The priest 
answers Oedipus’s implication in vs. 31 sqq. Those words are 
pointless and have nothing to rest on (the priest replies to Oedipus 
in chiastic order), unless we read rdod’ éuot. (I shall take up the 
priest’s words presently from another point of view.) @ in dys has 
reference to the contrast, the inconsistency, which Oedipus has just 
noted, of which he now demands the reason in person. Of course, 
the interrogation extends, as I have indicated by my pointing, 
through orevaypdrov. , 

It may be remarked here that modern scholars do not always 
appreciate the fact that from the ancient Greek point of view both 
terms of a contrast do not need always to be expressed. Thus, for 
example, Nauck wrote (Mél. iv. p. 216) of Eur. Hel. 1047 sq. thus: 
‘“Das Schiff, das wir hatten, hat das Meer.” Wollte Euripides in 
dieser Weise mit dem Verbum éyew spielen, so konnte er nur sagen 
qv yap jueis mpocbey eixopev, Ta viv éxa 7 OdAaooa. Der tiberlieferte 
Ausdruck lehrt dass nicht der Dichter sondern ein Abschreiberver- 
sehen verantwortlich zu machen ist ftir das frostige Wortspiel. Man 
erwartet 7 yap 7AGopev OdAaco’ dye.’ But in Eur. Alc. 339 sq. we find 
Aoyy yap hoav ovk Epyw grror | od F (as if a obra wey Or otra had gone 
before) dyridotca ras euns Ta Pidrrata | yuyys écwoas. Still more strik- 
ing is Hom. I 164 ot ri po airin éooi, Oeot vi po airwi cow, Where no 
av anticipates Geoé. 

As I have just spoken of a matter of punctuation, I may add here 
that in vs. 11 orépfayres should be followed by ,. The question is not 
direct; therefore, the ; is not required. Besides this, the pointing 
with; obscures the relation of ds OéAovros Gy xré. (vS. 11) to dpag’ 
(vs. 9). 

It seems to me, as to others, reasonable to suppose that orépgavres 
was once ov orépfavres. I would explain the present state of our 
text thus: The od before orépfayres was dropped out by some one in 
‘copying; then an attempt was made to restore it (by putting it in 
the margin first?) ; this succeeded so far that od did indeed get back 
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into the text but in the wrong synizesis—with py in vs. 13, where it 
was not wanted, instead of with # in vs. 11, where it was wanted. 

Vs. 15-21. The pev after dpgs is, of course, contrasted with the 8 
in 76 8 dAdo pidov (vs. 19). The structure of this whole passage may 
be clearly indicated thus: 


Gpas pev Huds |pAikou xré, 





——— 

ot pev ovderw KTé\ fot dé ov xKré. 

lepeds eyw peév ma 5’ yew Nexrot 

| To 8’ dAAo didov, 

The emphasis on #Atxo. makes ¢tAov mean primarily ‘those of other 
age than we’ (the contrast of sex is not so distinctly—if at all— 
present to the mind). We must read ofde 5 yOéwv in vs. 18; also lepers 
éyw wey at the beginning of the same verse. oide 5 7Oéwy is the reading 
of Pal. 40 (see Professor Campbell’s edition; cf. also Emil Miiller, 
Beitrage zur Erklarung u. Kritik des Kénigs Odipus des Sophokles, 
I. und II., Leipsic, 1884, p. 5). 

In the priest’s answer to Oedipus the words 4X’, & xparwwv xré. 
answer to ddA’, & yepaé, xré.; the word wos in vs. 22 intro- 
duces the reply to wots 8 xré (vs. 4 Sq.); and ocrevaypois Kali yoos 
in vs. 30 refers us back to vs. 5. What follows vs. 30 will, therefore, 
by a natural process of chiastic elimination, answer to vss. 2-3. This 
brings us to the conclusion already drawn from the point of view 
of the earlier verses—that vss. 31-32 have reference to vss. 2-3 and 
that éuoi must be read in vs. 2. From vs. 142 M. Schmidt (Philo- 
logus 18, 229) inferred that in vs. 16 Sophocles had written not 
Bwpotor rots cots but Bdbpocr rots cots. In vss. 31-34 the priest protests 
that he and the suppliants do not approach Oedipus as a god. Does 
not this, the turning point of the priest’s answer, taken in connection 
with what has already been said about the relation of the speeches 
of Oedipus and the priest, make strongly against Bwyoto. and for Ba- 
Opoicr ¢ 

I may add here that in vs. 31 Mr Blaydes’s igoy véuwv o' éyw seems 
to me very plausible. 

In v. 35 6s 7’, which is supported, so far at least as MS. testimony 
is concerned, by the scholiast’s dere, is certainly right, as Wunder 
maintained. & re cupdopats Biov and & re Sapovwy cvvadAayais are re- 
sumed in chiastic order. viv (v. 40) is contrasted with the notion of 
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pastness in pordwv=—=6r" euores. podrwvis, therefore, not to be construed 
with dorv Kadpetov. But if dorv Kadueiov is to be construed with 
€fAvoas, Professor von Herwerden’s cxAnpas doWod, Sacpov 7 mapetxopev 
in v. 36 seems fairly inevitable. 

Lest I may not have been explicit enough about the chiasmus 
mentioned above and its bearing on ds 7, I add a word here. 
cupdopais Biov is commonly misinterpreted. cupdopais has its normal 
Sinister sense, and the phrase here=‘misfortunes, mischances, of 
life,’ with special reference to the plague, which, though a divine 
visitation, is here regarded especially from the human point of view ; 
Saipcvwy ovvaddayais (the ovw- is supported, as against géw-, by the 
parallelism with cvpdopais) means ‘dealings with higher (supernatural) 
beings,’ with reference to the Sphinx. mpd@rov év Samovwy ovvadAayais 
is expanded in the form of a relative clause in vv. 35-39; while vv. 
40-45 look back to mpérov év cvpdopais Biov. 

Chiasmus is a prominent feature of this whole passage. We have 
a striking little instance of it in v. 42 sq., where rov Oey is followed 
by dy8pés—rov. The reading zov spoils this. 

Vv. 44-45. ‘For it is especially to experienced men that I see 
even misfortunes <?> of counsels.’ What we want where ldcas 
stands is a substantive that shall be connected as predicate with 
fvpdopas and shall have rév BovAevpdrwy depend upon it. The best 
suggestion that has been made here (to my knowledge) is Mekler’s 
pias. (Musgrave, if I am right in thinking some MS. notes on 
Sophocles in my possession to be his, felt the difficulty in the same 
way ; but his conjectures were less satisfactory. I may have more 
to say of this at another time.) fifas with superscribed otoas (the 
latter merely to indicate the construction) might have got botched 
into {woas. At all events fifas indicates very well what is wanted 
here. {doas is pretty certainly wrong. ‘For to the experienced (as 
you are) necessity is especially the mother of invention’ is a senti- 
ment that fits in here very fairly well indeed. 

In vs. 47 I would read ds ce viv pev xré. There is no emphasis of 
contrast on the ce—no special emphasis at all, in fact: therefore, 
there is no reason why we should accent the word. viv wév demands 
a contrasted term in the éé-clause. This is to be found in torepor, 
which does not belong to mecovres. ,recovres needs no such adjunct. 
ordyres t’ és dpObv Kal reodvres is contrasted (chiastically) with dodarcig 
(=dodaras, dore 7) receiv) dvopOwcov in Vv. 51. 
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In v. 48 Pal. 40 is again right. mpouyOeas (a mere carelessness of 
spelling for zpounbias) is sense; mpobvpias hardly. 

In v. 55 I propose to read étw dvdpdow xdANov } xevps Bporav.’ 

In v. 58 should we not construe the final word of the verse, pos, 
with mpooyAbe6 at the beginning of v. 59, rather than with ywwrd Kov« 
dyywra in v. 58? 

If vv. 80-1 are right as they stand, should we not construe thus : 
el yap ev ruyy yé Ty owrjpt Bain <otrw> Aaprpos, Sorep dpparte (‘to the 
eye’) <Aapmpds Baiva>? This=otrw Aapmpas (—davepds) cwrypios 
Abo, worep Aapmpos (—avepds) mpooépyeru. Oedipus knows nothing 
about any bright expression on Creon’s face. He has not even seen 
him yet—only heard that he is approaching. Nor is the news that 
Creon brings of a kind to put a smile on a man’s face. Nor does the 
priest in his next words say anything about bright.looks: he judges 
of the character of Creon’s news merely from his chaplet (vv. 82-83). 

In v.99 I cannot but think that the reading of the MSS. ris 6 
tporos THs Evyudopas ; is adequately defended by Aristoph. Az. 94 ris 
} wrépwors ; tis & tporos THs tprAodias; In the reply of Creon (v. 100 
Sq.) moip xabapue ; is answered first ; 4s rd8’ (Hermann’s certain and 
admirable correction of 708’) afua yepdLov roAw answers tis 6 tporos Tis 
Evuhopais ; 

In v. 116 sq. have we really what Sophocles wrote? Should we 
not rather read thus: 

ovd’ ayyeAds tis Ge cupmrpaxtwp 6d00 

KatnAG’, drov ris éxpadwv éxpyoar’ ay ; 
to be construed: otSé ris cupmpdxtwp 800 dyyeAos dde xarydOe, xré.? 
Ovyoxover ydp (sc. of cusmpdxtopes S800 mdvres) in v. 118 looks as if 
ovprpdxtwp in Vv. 116 might have been the subject of the whole sen- 
tence.’ 

In v. 118 $08 is to be construed, I think, with ovde ey’ cidus 
dpdou in v. 119. The participle ¢vywv is then=érel (postquam) 
épvyev. For the emphasis on the participle thus placed cf. what I 
have said of poAwy in v. 35. 

In v. 122 sq. I venture to think that Sophocles may have written 
ov pias (NOt pig) pouy Kravely vw, dAXG ov TANOE xEpav.’ 

It may be questioned whether vv. 141-146 are always (or generally) 

1 [See below, p. 46.] 


* [These emendations had already been made independently, w3e by A. Weidner, 
and mds by Sehrwald, as noted by Prof. Earle in his edition ad Joc. } 
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rightly understood. ds wav éuod dpdoovros (cf. v. 10 sq.) belongs in 
thought to toracbe. The suppliants are to go away now in the belief 
that Oedipus wilk do all that lies in his power for the relief of his 
people. The concluding words of Oedipus’s speech are the promise 
referred to by the priest in the words (v. 147 sq.) r@vde xdpw dv 68 
eayyArctar (—=truyxveirar: I fail to see why commentators drag in 
‘of his own accord’ in their interpretations). ‘For we (¢.e. I) will 
succeed—please God—or fall in the attempt’ is what Oedipus means 
by his words. The words ow r@ deg need not refer to Apollo—in 
fact, they probably:do not. At all events davovpefa here has the 
proper force of the future: it is an expression of intention. 

Are v. 421 sq. perhaps to be written : 

oray xataicOy y’ Sv dpévaroy ev ddpots 
dvoppov eicérAevcas evrAolas ruywv ? 

It is interesting to observe that G. Wolff’s conjecture ad for od in 
V. 430 is supported by the newly-discovered Oxyrhynchus fragment, 
in which ad stands. in the text with: ov: written above by the 
second hand. The balance of opinion ought now, it seems to me, to 
turn in favor of ai, as against the feebler ov. 

In v. 1369 sq., the MSS. make Oedipus say to the Ses sahanist 

ws pev rad’ ovy 0’ ear’ dpiot’ cipyaopeva, 
pH pb? éexdidacke, pndé cup BovAcv’ Ere, 
But the Coryphaeus had said (v. 1367) : 


ovx old’ Grrws oe PS BeBovrActacPa xadras. 


It thus seems that Sophocles wrote in v. 1369 not eipyacpeva but 
éyvwopeva. It may be noted that éywwouéa and cipyacpeva are Con- 
fused in Eur. Med. 779—at least [the reading of the MSS. varies 
between éyvwopeva and cipyaonea. In the present passage the corrup- 
tion of éyywopeva to cipyaopeva may be due—wholly or in part—to the 
occurrence of eipyacueva at the end of v. 1374." 


SOPHOCLE, OEDIPE-ROI v. 10-11.' 


J’ai lu avec beaucoup d’intérét l’article que M. L. Parmentier a 
consacré dans cette Revue (xxvi, 349-53) aux vers 10-11 de l’Oedipe- 
Roi de Sophocle, mais je regrette de n’étre pas d’accord sur un plus 


1 [From Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXVII (1903), pp. 151 q-] 
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grand nombre de points avec le savant auteur d’ Euripide et Anaxa- 
gore. Je ne suis en effet de son avis que sur deux points: il a trés 
justement marqué les raisons de l’étonnement d’UDedipe’ et noté, a 
la fin de son article,? le souci chez le poéte de présenter Oedipe sous 
son jour le plus favorable. Encore dois-je ajouter que M. Par- 
mentier ne me semble pas avoir découvert tout ce qu'il y a d’étonnant 
dans la supplication addressée a Oedipe. II dit que le pou au vers 2 
‘a Vaccent,’ chose qui ne me semble pas possible si on retient la 
forme enclitique du pronom. II a raison quand il demande ici un 
pronom emphatique, mais il faut que nous écrivions avec Brunck 
taos’ éeuoi Godfere, ce que j’ai fait et dans la Classical Review, xiii 
(1899), 339,° et dans ma petite edition de l’Oedipe-Roi (New York, 
American Book Company, 1901). M. Parmentier cite M. Ewald 
Bruhn, comme le dernier editeur de l’?Oedipe-Roi. Mon edition ne 
semble donc pas lui étre connue et il m’excusera si j’en fais souvent 
mention dans ce qui suit. Je passe maintenant aux points ot je ne 
suis plus d’accord avec M. Parmentier. 

Il commence son article en disant que ‘le peuple est prosterné 
en suppliant devant le palais.’ C’est, au contraire, non pas le peuple, 
mais une délégation spéciale se composant de quelques jeunes gens 
(Moritz Schmidt a pensé, comme moi, qu’ils étaient au nombre de 
quatorze: vois mon édition p. 137) sous la direction d’un vieux 
pretre. M. Parmentier a négligé, comme la plupart des éditeurs du 
texte, le contraste entre la cité (ods, v. 4) et cette délégation, con- 
traste que je juge trés important et que j’ai taché de mettre en 
lumiére dans la Classical Review (1. c.) et dans mon édition ad loc. 
C’est justement la singularité de l’attitude de cette délégation en 
opposition a l’attitude de la plupart des citoyens—le fait qu’en méme 
temps que le reste de la cité se prosterne devant les dieux ce petit 
groupe de suppliants s’adresse au roi comme s’1l était un dieu—qui 
frappe l’attention d’Oedipe et semble le remplir d’étonnement. C’est 
seulement aux jeunes gens qu'il adresse les mots 0 réxva. [] ne 
s’adresse au prétre que comme a un interpréte qui doit porter la 
parole (érei rpéruv epus | mpd ravde huveiv, v. Q sq.) ; et c’est parce que 
le prétre ne fait sa réponse au roi qu’en qualité d’interpréte qu’ 

1P. 349. 


*P. 353- 
5 [See p. 38.] 
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Oedipe s’adresse directement aux jeunes gens au vers 58 (°O zaides 
oixrpot). Si nous regardons les mots d’Oedipe 4 ce point de vue 
son soi-disant sentiment paternel envers les citoyens de Thébes 
s’évanouit—au moins en cet endroit. Malheureusement c’est sur les 
preuves de ce sentiment, que M. Parmentier croit trouver ici dans les 
paroles d’Oedipe, que se fonde en grande partie son interprétation 
du mot orépfavres au vers 11. Je n’ai rien a reprendre a ce qu'il dit 
de la signification de orépyew en général. Quant a l’endroit cité de 
l’Oedipe a Colone, je pense que méme M. Parmentier ne le trouverait 
pas d’une si grande importance, s’il eit mieux saisi le sens des mots 
d’Oedipe dans POedipe-Roi. J’en viens donc a mon tour 4a ces trois 
mots du vers II: Setoavres } orépgavres. 

M. Parmentier n’a pas discuté la transposition que 1’on a depuis 
longtemps proposé de |’ od, qui se trouve trés mal placé au vers 13, 
au vers II entre # et orépfavres. J’ai taché d’expliquer aux endroits 
déja cités la raison de cette transposition, a laquelle je tiens toujours. 
Je remarque ici en passant que M. Parmentier met un point d’inter- 
rogation aprés wav au lieu d’aprés orépfarres. I] dit que ‘les editeurs 
mettent le point d’interrogation aprés orépfavres.’ Dans mon édition 
j’ai retranché absolument le point d’interrogation. Je ne m’explique 
pas comment les éditeurs se sont persuadés que l’interrogation 
indirecte dépendant de ¢pdf’ doive étre considérée comme une inter- 
rogation directe. 

En rejetant l’explication qu’offre M. Parmentier de detoavres 7 
orépfavres et en maintenant la transposition de la négation: deicavres 7} 
ob orépfarres, j’ajoute 4 ce que j’ai écrit dans mon édition ce fait 
important, que c’est précisement en ov oréptavres que les suppliants 
se trouvent devant le roi. Les vers 47-57, a la fin du discours du 
prétre au nom de la délégation, contiennent méme trois fois des 
exhortations, sinon des menaces couvertes. Le prétre, avec respect 
et finesse, mais aussi avec assez de clarté, signifie que le peuple s’1m- 
patientera contre le roi si ce dernier ne trouve pas des moyens de lui 
en aide. Voila une chose bien importante, j’ose penser, pour I’inter- 
prétation de ce drame. 

J’ajoute que M. Parmentier ne me semble pas bien comprendre 
les mots és OéAovros dv. Il ne faut, A mon idée, que se rappeler la forme 
de l’oratio recta, 6éAoyu ay, qui veut dire ‘je voudrais bien,’ velim. 
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ws eirep apgas Thode ys, Womwep Kparets, 
fiv dv8pdaow xaAXdov  Kevns Kpareiy, 


Apart from Blaydes’s fiorep for dozxep, a conjecture that a careful 
reading of the passage with proper regard to the contrast between 
intention of future action (dpfes=rod Aourod dpfas) and present action 
(xpareis—=rad viv xpareis) seems certainly to reject, editors have been 
content to let these verses stand in the form presented above. But 
I cannot help feeling that Sophocles did not write them quite so. 
For in v. 55 we should expect either dpyey instead of xparety if the 
notion of ruling is to be expressed a third time, or else that the 
notion of ruling should be understood, i. e., that there should be no 
infinitive at all. Furthermore the position of xparefy is suspicious, 
since it is not required, because of the similar form xpareis just above 
it. In A (see Campbell’s adznot. crit. ad loc.) we find xpareis instead 
of xpareéiv. May this not be but one step further in a process of cor- 
ruption that has assimilated a form somewhat similar to xparefs into 
the form xparey and then, finally, assimilated xpareiy entirely to 
xparés? I would suggest Bporév, the substitution of which for 
kpateéiy at once relieves an awkward redundancy and gives a neat 
chiastic arrangement in v. 55.’ 


1[MS. note.—In his edition Professor Earle printed Spor@» without comment. 
See p. 42. ] 

3[ Prof. Earle offered a possible defence of xparety in Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association 32 (1901), p. xxviiii—In Soph. O. 7. 54 sq., the two di- 
visions into protasis and apodosis of the sentence efrep—xpareivy were discussed, that 
which makes the apodosis begin with dv dv3pdow (the prevailing division in modern 
commentaries) and that which makes the apodosis begin with «é\\wv, For the 
latter division Wunder seems to be primarily responsible. In favor of this latter 
division, it was urged that it brings together womep xpareis and fd» dvdpdow, which 
belong together ; against it was urged that, like the other division, it makes xparety 
resume the notion of dps when the notion has already been once resumed by 
Kparets. It was suggested that the right division is after yf/s, and that we should 
point and interpret thus : 


ws elrep dpfas rHade yys, dorwep Kpareis— 
tiv dvdpdow—xdAXdov } Kevis Kpareiv. 
‘For if you really mean to remain lord of this land, the way you do rule it—with 


men—is better than to rule it empty.’ With this division of the sentence xparety at 
the end of v. 55 is perfectly natural. ] 
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NOTE ON SOPHOCLES’S OEDIPUS COLONEUS 1036.1 


 obdev od peurrov evOd5 dv epeis euot Tyrrellius recte, quam tamen 
lectionem non recte interpretatur: dicit enim constructionem esse 
owey dv ot épeis, quod aperte falsum est. Auditur ante illud épets 
alterum épeis ut hunc in modum intellegatur locus: otSé od peyrrdv 
éuot épeis, évbdd’ Sv (pro dv év6dd) épets. Cf. O.C. 1580 ubi ante Aas 
auditur alterum Aégas quod cum éwroperdrus et rvyou Coniungatur. 
Cf. Xen. expedit. Cyr. 3, 4, 13, obs re abrés imméas FAGev Zywv. 


NOTE ON SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE 117-120.? 


e A 


oras 8 trép peddOpwv povacaor dudtxavav KiKArw 
Adyxats ErrdmvAov crdpa 


éBa xré, 


The fact that the army-eagle (for only so can one represent the 
interlocking of sign and thing signified in this splendid passage) is 
depicted “agape with blood-thirsty spears about the seven-gated 
mouth’ seems quite enough to warrant some attempt at emendation. 
But the simple and handy correction of oroya to wodkw (Blaydes) or 
moduop, (Nauck) does not explain at all how orcua came into the text. 
The conflict of dudiyavov and oroua in the vulgate suggests their 
reconciliation—dy¢ryavev oroua, ‘with mouth agape’; but then we 
must change ézrdmvAoyv to érrarvAy—and this is precisely Semitélos’s 
inevitable and admirable correction. But he has not quite finished 
the good work; for we observe that in the strophe we have érrariAw 
near the beginning but not in quite the same place as in the anti- 
strophe. According to the principle so largely followed by the 
tragedians we might expect exact correspondence in this regard 
between strophe and antistrophe here. In the strophe érramvAw is 
evidently in the right place; for it cannot be moved to correspond 
--with érrarvdy in the antistrophe without spoiling the verse. But in 
the antistrophe érrarvAy and dudiyavey can change places without 
affecting the metre, and by making them shift their positions we 
bring together elements that belong together in sense—érrarvAp 


1(MS. note. Cf. Proceedings of the Am. Phil. Ass. 29 (1898), p. xlvi.] 
? [From the Classical Review, IX (1895), p. 15.] 
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xixdy and dudixavev oroua. We thus see that the corruption of érra- 
mth to érdrvAov is due to its false collocation with oroya, the word 
xuxhy thrown together with dudiyavev being, not unnaturally, taken 
as an adverb repeating du@:—. I would, therefore, read and point 
thus (the pointing agrees with Professor Jebb’s) :— 

oras 8 brép peddbpwy govdcaow érramvAy Kiko 

Asyxais dudtxavav ordpua, 

éBa, xré, 
I would add that the thing signified is obviously the van ( ordua) of 
the army bristling with spears. 

In Antigone 1 it seems not to have been observed by those that 
‘suspect (Nauck) or would emend (Wecklein, M. Schmidt) the 
word xowov, that Sophocles had in mind when writing this verse 
Aesch. Prom. 613 & xowdv dSp&Anpa | Ovyroicw gaveis—the metrical 
equivalent, syllable for syllable and caesura for caesura, of Ant. 1. 


MISCELLANEA CRITICA.? 


1. The action of Sophocles’s Antigone begins early in the 
morning of the day following the battle of the chieftains. The 
Argive army has fled in the night. [See vv. 100 sqq.] Antigone 
brings Ismene without the palace [v. 18 sq.] to tell her of the pro- 
clamation just [épriws v. 8] made by Creon. Of this Antigone has 
been informed privately [v. 9 sq.] and unofficially [as Aéyovay, v. 233 
gacw, V. 27; pact, v. 31]. After telling Ismene what is reported of 
the proclamation Antigone continues [vv. 31 sqq.]: 

To.atrd pac. Tov dyabov Kpéovra cot 

Kdpoi— Adyw yap xdyé—nxypv€avr’ exev 

xal Sedpo veioOar ratra roice py elddow 

capy mpoxynpvgavra Kré, 
The words ¢acx Sedpo veioGa, taken in connection with Antigone’s 
previous designation of Creon as ‘the general’ [rév orparnyéy, v. 8; 
see Professor Humphreys’s excellent note], would naturally lead 
us to suppose that Creon had made his proclamation before the 
army but was not yet returned to the palace, when he intended to 
make a second proclamation rots px eldoow. 

With this supposition everything seems to be in accord. It is 


1 [From the Classical Review, IX (1895), p. 439.] 
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therefore somewhat surprising to find Professor Campbell appar- 
ently the only supporter of this view of the situation. (See his 
Sophocles, 17, p. 455: “Creon may not have followed far [in the 
pursuit of the Argives] and may have been recalled by the cares of 
State, though he is only returning to the palace when the elders 
encounter him.” [The italics are mine.] ) 

Professor Jebb says [on vv. 162-331]: “Creon, the new king, 
enters from the central door of the palace.” So too Professor Semi- 
télos [on vv. 162-331]: "Ev 6 xpovmé yxopos 7} padAdAov 6 Kopydatos dmiy- 
yArrAc tots mporyoupévovs dvataiotous, 6 Kpéwy efe\Omv ex ris péeons Tov 
Kata THY OKnVIV TpLov Ovpav éxdpe eri TO mpooK HOV KTE. 

But according to what seems a sound interpretation of Sophocles’s 
own words, as quoted above, Creon would have entered from the 
side, as one coming from the battle-field. 

2. In Ant. 178' the word yap has given several commentators 
needless trouble. To make the matter clear I will briefly analyze 
Creon’s speech from the beginning. “The gods have righted the 
ship of state [vv. 162 sq.], but J have summoned you, because I 
know your loyalty to Laius, to Oedipus, and to Eteocles and Poly- 
nices [vv. 164-169]. Since, then, they are dead, the supreme power 
in the state reverts to me by virtue of consanguinity [vv. 170-171].’ 
A less adroit prince than Creon might next have said “Therefore I 
expect you to be loyal to me.’ But Creon continues: ‘But it is 
impossible to know any man’s temper till he be tried in office [vv. 
175-177].’ Then follow the words éyot yap xré, which, if we are not 
tied down to the belief that yap always = ‘for’, we shall naturally 
render: ‘In my eyes then,’ etc. So we shall regard éy yap in v. 184 
as resuming éyot yap and shall render ‘J then’; and finally we shall 
regard éya in v. 191 as a resumption of the other two éya’s. Whether 
or not we should write in vv. 178 and 184 y dp’ I will not undertake 
to decide. But I would call attention to Professor Jebb’s very 
laboured explanation of the two yap’s [each = ‘for’!] in his com- 
mentary, and [as an exemplum in terrorem] to M. Tournier’s note 
in his Appendice Critique: “Tép, loin de marquer l’enchainement des. 
idées, ne sert qu’a en troubler l’ordre. Il faut écrire got pév.” It is 


1 [See notes on Sophocles’s Antigone (infra, p. 69) where Professor Earle begs the. 
reader ‘‘to regard the present discussion as in part—but only in part—a palinode”” 
of this article]. 
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a relief to find Mr Blaydes writing [on v. 178]: ‘“ éuol yap—*‘Now 
to me, to me then,’ etc., in explanation of the preceding senti- 
ment.” 

It may be added that the fact that vv. 178-190 are resumed for 
transition’s sake in v. 191 in the form rowicd’ éye vopowr ryvd’ aifw 
modw excludes M. Tournier’s otherwise plausible 0povoiew [for vopoucrw] 
in v. 177. We see furthermore, that vouo in both places means 
‘principles of conduct.’ This brings us to the pertinent question, 
what does dpxais [v. 178] mean? 

We have gathered from v. 191 that vv. 178-190 are an explanation 
Of voyoow in v. 177. We find, furthermore, that v. 192 is con- 
trasted [xai viv] with v. 191. If we accept the traditional reading _ 
in v. 191 [rqvd avfw wodw], which is well supported by Plato [Laws 
731 A, cited also by Professor Jebb], we must see here not a con- 
trast of time [between a future dpfw or dfw and viv] but a contrast 
of another sort. There must, then, be a contrast between vopouce 
and something else. That ‘something else’ is the xjpvyya implied in 
kypitas exw, and the contrast is, in more general terms between 
‘principle’ and ‘conduct,’ or ‘action.’ We may, then, venture to 
interpret dpyxats as ‘actions of a ruler.’ Thus we have a chiastic 
arrangement [a] dpyxais [v. 177]; [b] vopoow [v. 177]; [b] pot 
yap —rowipeba [vv. 178—190]; [a] xat viv—wép [vv. 192-3],—the 
last fully explained in the verses that follow. Nor is this at all too 
subtle for Sophocles. 

3. In Ant. 580 sq. we read: 

hevyover yap To. xol Opaceis, drav mwéAas 

non Tov “Any eicop@at Tov Biov, 
Professor Humphrey’s note on v. 581 is interesting: “ Biov depends 
on réas [évra]. Without limiting gen., Eur. Alc. 24 78) 8 rovde 
Odvarov eicop® wé\as [visible presence].” The parallelism between the 
expression in the Antigone and that in the Alcestts is indeed strik- 
ing, though Professor Humphreys calls no further attention to it. 
The “visible presence” of Thanatos seems to be thought of by 
Sophocles almost as distinctly as by Euripides. 

Again in Ant. 806 sq. we read: 

bpar’ ey’, & yas marpias moNtrat, Tay vedray odov 

oteixovcay, véarov b& péyyos Aedocoveay deXiov, 

xovror’ atOis: dAAd pw’ 6 mayxoiras “Atdas {aoav aye 
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trav ’Ax€povros 

axrav, KTé, 
With these words of the doomed Antigone we may compare those 
of the dying Alcestis (Alc. 259-263), particularly—dye p’ dye pé ris 
and mrepwros “Adas with dAAd pw’ 6—dye, and oiav 6S0v—xpocBaivw with 
tav—oreixovoay. But we find a still more noticeable parallel to the 
Alcestis in this passage of the Antigone. In Alc. 205-208 the tradi- 
tional text is 

Opus O€, Kalzrep opiKpov éumvéovo’ ért, 

Brepat pos aiyas BovAerat ras HAiov, 

ws ovmor’ aifis, dAAG vuv maviorarov, 

dxriva kvxXov 6’ AAtov rpocowerat. 
Valckenaer and Hermann have condemned vv. 207-8, and I have 
followed them in my text. But a comparison of the words in the 
Antigone véatov — xovror’ atfiis has suggested a somewhat different 
treatment. The expression in the Antigone is noticeable for its 
ellipsis: after kotor’ at&is we must mentally supply époueay or the 
like. Now in the Alcestis we shall have the same sort of expression 
(indeed, almost the same expression), if we simply drop v. 208 and 
put a full stop at the end of v. 207. We can then the more readily 
understand the introduction of Hec. 412 into the text of the 
Alcestts. 

Of course, all this, if sound, is but a further support of the theory 

of a close relation between the Alcestis and the Antigone. 


4. In Ant. 795 sq., 

vg 8’ évapyins BAehdpwv tnepos evA€xtpov 

vupdas, 
Professor Campbell’s sound adherence to the Greek order of words 
has led him to join v«@ and évapyys (“‘i.e. évapyys éore uxdoa”’). But 
this is not the end of the matter. In Thuc. 7, 55.1 we find 
Teyevnuévys S€ ris vixns Trois Svpaxocios Aaprpas H5y xré. Here the 
parallel passages cited make it extremely probable that we should 
accept Classen’s Aapwpas (Mr Holden, who keeps Aapmpas, cites Aap- 
mpas évixa from Plut. Su//. 29,5). At all events wxav Aaurpas seems 
to have been a current expression (cf. Schol. Ar. Ran. 73 Dind.) and 
we need not hesitate to see in the Sophoclean phrase a poetical vux¢ 
8% Aaprpos. Shall we not then read vuxg & évapyds ? 
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NOTES ON SOPHOCLES’S ANTIGONE.' 


No satisfactory emendation of drys drep in v. 4 has been suggested. 
It seems hardly likely that any such is forthcoming. Are not those 
scholars on the right scent after all that maintain the integrity of 
drys drep and seek the corruption in the negatives? I cannot think 
that the simple change of ovr’ to oix before drys drep satisfies all the 
conditions of the case; nor would the change of that oir’ to ovd’ do so 
without some further change in the sentence. However, I venture 
to think that ode yap otr’ dAyavov od8’ drys drep is right, so far as it 
goes ; only we need to make the rest of the sentence conform to it. 
It is to be observed that in otr’ aloypov ott’ drywov in v. 5 we have a 
positive and a negative term of nearly the same meaning conjoined. 
Now if in v. 4 we are right in maintaining, as above, the soundness 
of drys drep, we have in otr’ dAyewov ov8 drys drep what is practically the 
same as a positive and a negative term of similar meaning correlated 
as parts of the same (negative) phrase. If v. 5 is to offer anything 
that shall at all exactly balance this, we naturally expect after 
otr’ alcxpov something like (as far as the sense goes) otd° éve(Sous 
drep Or ode ris wera, This brings us to what I venture to suggest 
as possibly the original text here: 

ovdey yap ovr’ dAyeavoy ovd’ drys arep 
ovr’ aicxpov ot’ évyripov éo6’, xré. 

I may add here that the reading advocated in v. 3 by Mr Paley 
and suggested inter alia by Mr Blaydes— < ovx éo’ > Sroiov ody! vey 
{woo reAci—has long seemed to me pretty certainly right. 

What I have said in this Review (vi. 73)? about v. 24 needs some 
correction. Two glosses, xpyoGels Sixaip xat vouw and xara yOovos, 
have indeed been used to make v. 24 (they were mistaken by some 
one for a verse accidentally omitted and then added in the margin, 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XIII (1899), pp. 386-393. ] 

2 [The note referred to ran as follows: 

xpnobels Sixalg kat vougq kara xOovds. This verse, it appears to me, may be justly 
rejected from the text, and its presence in our MSS. explained as follows. Assume 
two glosses, one on ody dlky (v. 23): xpnoGels dixaly kal vdug (the late use of xpnodels== 
xpnoduevos is noticed by Jebb ad /oc.), and one on the brief Expupe (v. 25): card xOords 
(we find xara xOovbs used by the Schol. on v. 65, for 5rd xovds of the text). When 
these two glosses had been jumbled into the text, by reason of their forming a trimeter, 
dixaly was naturally changed to dSixalg to force a sense upon the combination. It 
may be added that the simple xpirrew (==0dwrey) occurs subsequently v. 285. ] 
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because they happened to scan as a trimeter) ; but xara y@oves was a 
gloss on x6ovi, which once stood at the end of v. 25. The word 
vexpots at the end of v. 25 (in its traditional form) is due to a gloss 
vexpov ON véxuy in v. 25. It is to be noticed that v. 26 is spatially just 
about the length of the word vé«w longer than v. 25. The position 
of the gloss vexpdy just after yOové at the end of v. 25 would aid the 
process of corruption. I subjoin what I conceive to have been 
approximately the condition of the text of vv. 23-26 with the glosses. 
xpnobeis Sixaiw 
’EreoxXéa pév, ds A€yovor, ov Siky Kai vouw 
Kata xOovds 

expuwe rots évepOev Evripov xOovi, vexpdv 

rov © dOAiws Pavdvra TloAvveixous véxvv. 

M. Tournier gives the right text, only he does not rightly explain 
how the present text arose, but talks of a ‘glose vexpois 4 yovi, qui a 
été |’ origine de |’ interpolation’. However, it is to M. Tournier’s 
note that I owe indirectly this fuller explanation of the genesis of 
the present text. | 

In v. 33 should we not read ratra in the place of ratra? 

Inv. 38 evyevys and éoOAGv xaxy are not properly contrasted terms. Pro- 
perly contrasted would be evyerjs and dvcyevjs or éo PAG éo Ay (or equiva- 
lent) and éo@Aév xaxy. This brings us to the original form of the verse: 

cir’ éyyevys mépuxas eit’ éoOAOv Kaxy. 

The parodos of the Antigone is unfortunately considerably muti- 
lated. It seems pretty certain that the anapaests balanced, or rather 
that the anapaests are practically part of the strophes, as Mr Tyrrell 
prints them in his Parnassus Library text. Vv. 157 and 161 are 
both defective, as well as v. 112. It is quite possible too that there 
were several ‘strophic rhymes’ in vv. 100-162 that do not appear in 
the present form of the verses. Thus in vv. 136 sq. Baxxevov dvénwy 

| ferais éxOiocrwv érérvee may have been the original arrangement of 
the words in order to balance é& pev 8) worépwv | trav viv 
6érbe Anopocvvay (150 sq.). So too the reading of L in v. 157, 
&eArLwv, inclines one to suppose that in v. 139 péyas “Apyns orv- 
ged iLwv was the original order of the words. (Of the restora- 
tion of v. 117 I have spoken elsewhere: see Class. Rev. ix. (1895), p. 
15,1 and Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. xxviii., Proceedings, pp. xi.-xiv.?) 
1 [See above, p. 47. ] 
2 [See below a paper on Verbal Correspondence of Antistrophes in Attic Tragedy. ] 
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In v. 320 there are at least two points of interest. First, 8Aoyv is 
unsatisfactory grammatically. The interlocking of the words—the 
hyperbatic arrangement—is plain. We have surely the common 
idiom of &Aos with elva: and a participle. We shall thus accept the 
reading &A0s of Aug. b. The gender of the participle éxmeduxes is not 
strange. It is due merely to attraction to the predicate substantive— 
a common enough phenomenon. We come now to the question what 
that predicate noun was as Sophocles wrote it. Professor Campbell 
decided (with Messrs. Blaydes, Jebb and Tyrrell) in favour of 
AdAnyua, adding to the citation of Eur. Androm. 937: ‘And this word 
fits more closely to the context of the present passage. “Fie, ’tis too 
clear you are a born chatterbox.” “Then it is clear that I never did 
this deed.” ’ But this is to use a false interpretation of v. 321 to 
support a reading in v. 320. For v. 321 means—Reiske’s y’ for 8 
after ro can hardly but be right—‘without having ever done that 
deed at all events.’ Against the idiom of this verse (for which cf. 
O.C. 651, 848, 924; Plat. Euthyd. 283 C, 285 E) Professor Tyrrell’s 
conjectural reading otxowy ro § épyov rovd’ 6 rrowjous wroré sins quite as 
much as Professor Campbell’s translation. Is there then not good 
reason for accepting as the Sophoclean form of these two verses 
(320 sq) this P— 

; —oip’ ds dAnua SHros éxrepuxds ef, 
—oix otv Td y’ Epyov TovTo roinoas more, 
(Creon. What a born knave you are! 
Guarp. Without having ever done that deed at all events. ) 

That from Creon’s point of view d\npua connotes sophistical cun- 
ning, from the Guard’s criminality, is not against this interpretation. 
(See Xenophon on tfpis in Anab. 5. 8, 3.) 

It may be added that in Eur. Androm. 937, quoted by Professor 
Campbell, there is good reason in the sequence of ideas to regard 
the verse as made up of two expressions closely related in meaning 
and to read :— 

copav tavovpywy, rotkiiwy dAnpdrwv. 
The scholiast on the passage in the Antigone, it may be added, inter- 
prets dAypa (as he read) by zavotpyos. 

The first antistrophe (342-352) of the splendid wodAd ra deve 
chorus contains a famous crux. I venture to think that the combined 
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acumen of Hermann and Semitélos has restored the original form 
of vv. 349-352, though it seems not to be commonly so thought. I 
nazard a short discussion of this famous passage. To do it justice 
we must consider the first antistrophe as a whole. This antistrophe, 
like the strophe, falls into two portions closely related to each other 
but clearly distinguished. The division falls at the same place in 
each. As in the strophe vv. 332-337 (aoAAa—oidpaow), or, excluding 
the introductory words woA\i—éa, VV. 334-337 (robro—oiduaow), 
deal with man’s commerce with the sea; vv. 338-342 (Oeiv re— 
woXevov), With his commerce with the land: so in the antistrophe wv. 
343-348 (xovpovowy re—dryp) deal with the capture of birds, beasts and 
fishes (I note that Professor Tyrrell’s dypet is probably right) ; vv. 
349-353 (xparet 5¢—raipov) with the taming of beasts (see the schol. 
and Semitélos on v. 349). wep dv ta odmaow is answered by 
x € p ippadys dyynp and irr ci w yeva rodcvov by otperov rT dduyra taitpo v. 
(My reason for preferring the reading zroActov to woAevwv is thus plain ; 
of dduynraas opposed to dxupra I shall speak presently.) Now if, in the 
second half of the antistrophe, the part that deals with the taming of 
beasts, we keep the traditional text, we shall have the words xparet 
—éperorBara explained by Aacutyxevd 6’ —radpov. But trrov and radpov 
are evidently but species of the genus dypavAov Oypos épecorBara, 
and we should, therefore, expect the substantives expressing the two 
species to be in apposition with the substantive expressing the genus, 
not the sentence containing the names of the species to be in apposi- 
fon with the sentence containing the name of the genus. Professor 
Semitélos has escaped the difficulty (rightly, I think) by writing 


Kpare 5€ pnxavats dypavAous 

Onpas éperotBaras, 
But this correction is reciprocally related to the correction of v. 351 
sq. Here Hermann, accepting the reading &era as containing 
merely an error due to pronunciation (I presume), proposed to 
read frmov (for frrov, in order to get _VV) éére’ dudi Aodov Cvyoi. 
Hermann’s defence of éére’ seems to me pretty satisfactory, and it 
is accepted by ‘Professor Semitélos; but trmov will hardly stand. 
Here Professor Semitélos again comes to the rescue and finishes his 
good work by the neat supplement v after irwov. Thus we read our 
appositives 
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Aactavxevd 0 
immov, < bv >éfére dudi Adgov Lvyot, 
ovpeov 7’ ddunra radpov. 

Professor Semitélos does not indeed accept é5ujra ; but it seems to 
me that after xpare? unxavaisand fvyot he should have preferred a word 
that meant ‘untamed’, ‘unbroken’, to one that meant merely ‘un- 
wearied’, ‘strong’. | 

Professor Blass’s discussion of the woAAa ra Seva chorus in Fleck- 
eisen’s Jahrbiicher for 1897 (pp. 477-480, Zu Sophokles’ Antigone 
und Platons Protagoras) is worthy of attention, though it does its 
eminent author no great credit. I venture briefly to criticise it here. 

Professor Blass sets out to show that the word zapefpwy in the 
second antistrophe (v. 368) is sound. To do so he begins at the 
beginning of the second antistrophe (codov ri ro pyyavoey xré.) The 
first sentence of his argument seems to call for some comment: ‘der 
vers roré wév usw. ist, wie Sauppe zu Plat. Prot. 344° anmerkt, dem 
dort citierten verse eines unbekannten dichters nachgebildet: atrap 
dvnp d&ya0os roré pev Kaxos, d\Xore 5 éoOXos.’ It might appear from Professor 
Blass’s language as though he thought that Sauppe had been the first 
to point out this connection. But in the Erfurdt-Hermann edition 
of the Antigone of 1830, of which I have used not only my own 
copy but one that bears on the fly-leaf Sauppe’s signature as ‘studios. 
Philol. Lips. 1830’, the note on v. 364 contains the addition by 
Erfurdt: ‘Poetae obversatus videtur Theognidis locus, quem laudant 
Xenophon. Mem. I. 2, 20. et Plato Protag. p. 589. Heind.’ To this 
Hermann adds: ‘Versum, quem dicit Erfurdtius, airdp dvpp dyabos 
Tore pev Kaxos, dAdore 5 éoOdXos, alius potius quam Theognidis esse, ex 
Xenophonte colligi potest.’ It can hardly be regarded as proof of 
any internal connection between the Protagoras and the Antigone, 
if we find the same ‘familiar quotation’ in each work in different 
contexts, especially as this same ‘familiar quotation’ appears in 
Xenophon in still another context as a favourite saying of Socrates. 
The coincidence is such that it proves nothing for Professor Blass. 

But he goes on to cite Prot. 320 C sqq. in proof of a striking 
similarity between Sophocles and Protagoras ‘oder Platon—man 
weisz ja nicht, wie viel etwa der Sophist in der schrift wepi ris év doxy 
xaraordcews hier...von selbst vorgetragen hatte—’ in the account of 
the development of civilisation. révy, he says in effect, is the key- 
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note of both passages, and in the Antigone we are to understand 
with zapeipwy the words eis rav réyvyy, the participle having the sense 
of ‘einfiigend in, verbindend mit’. One must be forgiven for think- 
ing of Nestor’s words of mild surprise in B 80-81. But let us 
examine this matter of similarity. Surely the difference between 
the two passages is quite as striking as the similarity. In Plato 
Epimetheus leaves mankind dxoopyrov, so that the theft of fire by 
Prometheus is necessary in order that man may obtain the &reyvos 
codia; dunyavoy yap fv, sayS Protagoras, dvev mupos airyv xtytiv 
Tw  xpnoiuyvy yevéeoOu. The aodiriucy réxyvy was with Zeus, into 
whose citadel Prometheus was no longer allowed to enter ;! therefore 
he could do no more than go into the common workshop of Hephae- 
stus and Athena—evidently in the lower town!—and steal thence 
for man’s behoof ryv re €urrvpov réyvyv THv Tod “Hdaicrou Kai trav GAAyv THV 
7ys ‘A@nvas. Thus far there is surely no parallel between Plato and 
Sophocles. But before we pursue our examination of this matter 
further, I wish to say something about a textual corruption that 
Professor Blass—with others—has tried to get rid of. The words 
da tiv tod Geod ovyyéveav in Prot. 322 A cannot be right. Whether 
Professor Blass’s ovvrexviav for ovyyéveav helps matters, may fairly 
be doubted. Some time ago I hazarded a correction in the Classical 
Review (vii. p. 11),? viz. && rodro, and tried to suggest the motive 
of the corruption. In regard to the motive I have nothing to add 
here; but I venture to suggest what is perhaps a better conjecture 
of the original form of the words, viz. 8c abriy (2.¢. 8a Trav Oeiay poipav). 
If this conjecture really reproduces the manus Platonica, the passage 
has been corrupted either by a gloss (as I have suggested) or by a 
fancied correction (by supplement) after the loss of Y. 

To return to the parallelism, we find that in Protagoras-Plato 
man, gifted with the ‘fire-skill’ and thus in possession of a part of 


1 Why, we are not told. Is there here a trace of the tale of the Lost Paradise? 
and have the Ads ¢vAaxal (321 D) anything to do with Genesis 3, 24? 
2 [The note referred to ran as follows : 

’"Ewedy 5¢ 6 dvOpwros Oelas peréoxe polpas, rp@rov puev da Thy Tod Geo cvyyéveray 
iwv pbvov Geods Evduce xré. The words da thy rod 0. ovyyéy. are nonsense in this 
context: nothing is said anywhere about 4inship with the gods. The text seems to 
have had originally rpG@rov pév did robro Sw udvoy xré., in which Tofro==7d Gelas 
ueracxetv polpas. The reading of BT, as quoted above, is the result of a thought- 
less gloss on To@ro. | 
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what belongs to the gods,’ first invented a religion, then began to 
speak, to prepare and procure houses and furniture, to cultivate 
husbandry. But since men had not modurixy réxvy, they dwelt separate 
and were soon almost destroyed by wild beasts, against which they 
could not wage war, because the woAeux? réxv7 is a part of the lacking 
rokitixy téxvn. Thus men began to congregate and seek to protect 
themselves by building cities. But they trespassed against one 
another, because they had not the woduriay réxvn, and were soon again 
scattered. Poor humanity is at length rescued from its plight by 
Zeus’s gift of alddés and dixy, in which every man must have his share. 

But what has all this to do with the chorus in the Antigone? 
There are many wonderful things, says the poet, but none more 
wonderful than man. He devotes himself to perilous navigation (is 
master of the sea). He wearies by ploughing the great goddess 
Earth (is master of the land). He catches in nets the nimble-witted 
birds, the wild beasts, the fishes in the sea. He tames the horse and 
the bull. He taught himself (and here in the second strophe we 
come for the first time on sontething the least bit like chronological 
development?)—he taught himself speech, thought, liking to live 
in towns, building of houses. All resources has he in himself; noth- 
ing future, save death, will he encounter helpless ; even remedies for 
overwhelming diseases has he devised. With all this wonderful capa- 
bility man turns sometimes to evil, sometimes to good, in the latter 
case loyal to the laws and to his oath,® standing thus high in the 
state: a man without a country is he whose boldness makes that 
which is not beautiful—evil—to dwell with him (1. e., as the chiasmus 
shows, he that émi xaxdv %mea): may none that does such things 
(that ra pi nada epda rodpas xdpw) be either neighbour or fellow- 
partisan of mine. 

1 We find here, as Professor Blass remarks, in Protagoras’s tale a very clumsy at- 
tempt at connecting primitive art and primitive worship. 

2 If we seek to see chronological development earlier in this passage, we shall find 
man ploughing with the Srreov yévos before he has tamed the Urmos. 

® What Sophocles wrote where rapelpwy stands may not be absolutely certain, but 
I believe that Professor Jebb is right in thinking that Reiske’s yepalpw» is it. The 
word wAnp&y in the scholion to v. 368 cannot well be a corruption of eapelpwy, But 
wapelpwy in the text might come from yepalpwy, or from wAnpGy unclearly written as a 
gloss on yepalpwy, At all events the righteous man is intended to be described as 


vouspos Kal Evopxos. Professor Blass seems to have misunderstood Oey tvopxoy Slxay =m 
Gedy Spxovs. (With rapelpwy for yepalpwy, cf. rapbvra for yépovra, O. 7. 971.) 
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Where the ‘enge berithrung zwischen dem Protagoras und der 
Antigone’ 1s to be found in the passages compared, I for one cannot 
discern. A connection between Protagoras’s pifos and the Orphic 
poem quoted by Sextus Empiricus (see Professor Blass’s article, 
p. 478) is more probable perhaps but is not proved. 

A marked difference between Protagoras’s tale and the chorus 
in the Antigone consists in this, that in Sophocles the independent 
activity of man is dwelt upon; nothing is said of supernatural inter- 
ference. This Professor Blass ignores. 

Professor Blass’s attempt to smuggle the word réxv7 into the first 
antistrophe of the chorus in the Antigone,? in order to make it the 
subject of the second strophe, should be considered a lamentable 
failure. Albeit édddégaro seems to be found only here in the sense 
of ‘taught himself’, yet that is justified, as Matthiae saw,® by the 
circumstances of the case. Man ‘invented’, or, more forcibly, he 
‘taught himself’. aipero would come nearest, perhaps, to éd8dgaro here, 
but would not nearly so well express Sophocles’s meaning. vpre- 
- Ppacraa—‘has devised’, seems still more easily justified. Indeed, is 
either of these words more surprising than atropwpwv = ‘which he 
caught himself perpetrating’ (Ant. 51)? and has not Sophocles— 
in the spirit of the higher Greek poetry—oftentimes strained a word 
or phrase—enriched its connotation at the expense of its denotation? 

It would thus appear that Professor Blass’s <sop'> after raywv 
is an infelicitous, as well as needless, conjecture. What Sophocles 
wrote here cannot, perhaps, be said with certainty. One may content 
himself with <tr> aiSpec (or <tr> alSpa) as possibly right. (Pa- 
laeographically better is the Siaipea of the Campbell and Abbott 
edition. ) 

Though a connexion cannot be made out between Protagoras’s 
myth and Ant. 332-375, yet it is possible that the passage in the 


1 The ywidos as Protagoras relates it has, as Professor Blass notes, no strict logical 
sequence. In this Plato may have wished to parody his sophist’s naiveté. Whether 
this be so or not, the story is certainly naive. If an ‘Orphic’ poem underlies the 
p0Gos, it in turn will have been based on a primitive legend. 

2 By reading Urmov tye réxvg duplrogov svyév. 

* Gr. Gramm. 496, 8 ad jin. (‘ Media statt der Passiva’), ‘Soph. Ant. 354 kat 
pbéypa—tiiSdtaro, wo nach dem gewodhnlichen Sprachgebraucn €5:54x6 stehen sollte. 
Aber é3:5dx6n heisst, er lernte von andern passive, éd:ddga7o, er lernte durch eigne 
Thatigkeit ’. 
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Protagoras where the quotation from the old poet occurs may have 
something to do with that chorus. In the chorus in the Antigone 
near the end of the second strophe stand the words vocwv dunydvev 
in the sense of ‘overwhelming diseases’; near the beginning of the 
second antistrophe stands the reminiscence of the old poet. In Prot. 
344 C we find the words oy av duyyavos cvppopa xafAy quoted from 
Simonides and followed by an exposition of the term duyyavos = 
dunxavoyv mov, ‘overwhelming’, as there used. Three classes of eipy- 
Xavou are cited as rendered duyyavo by duyyavor cvppopai,—the skipper, 
the farmer, the physician. ‘For the good can become bad as well, 
as is witnessed by another poet, who said: atrap—éoOdos.’ If this is 
more than mere coincidence, Plato may in writing the passage just 
quoted above have had the chorus of the Antigone in mind. But 
this is a mere possibility. 

A feature of Ant. 332-375 that has an important bearing on the 
interpretation of that passage both in whole and in part is the 
duality that runs through it, of which I have already cited a striking 
instance. But not only have we seamanship and husbandfy, capture ~ 
of the lower animals and taming of the lower animals coupled (vv. 
335-353) ; we find speech and thought, town-inhabiting temper and 
building of houses, frost and rain, resourcefulness and resourceless- 
ness, escape from death and escape from disease (vv. 354-364), 
evil and good, law and oath, civic dignity and civic disgrace, neigh- 
bour and partisan (vv. 365-375). The clear perception of this pair- 
ing of ideas in vv. 354-375 shows one that ¢povnya is sound, that 
dorvvoyovs épyas is also sound and has the simple meaning given 
above, and that ¢edfv is probably sound. Professor Semitélos 
changes ¢povnpa, épyas and ¢evéiv. wapéorios seems pretty clearly= 
adpotkos, ‘neighbour’, and loov ¢povav—=cveraciwrys. Local and political 
proximity are thus coupled. 

Vv. 450-452? Creon dismisses the guard (vv. 444 sq.) and turns 
to Antigone with the words ov 8 elré por— uy pijxos, dAAG ovvTonws— | 
ndno0a KnpvxOevra pi mov rade; (Here Cobet’s qdno6a is certainly 
right. But the explanation given by Messrs. Wolff-Bellerman, Jebb 
and Humphreys of the construction of xypvx$évra I venture to think 
wrong. xypuybévra py wouiv—=droppyPévta Kypvypart. The participle is 


1The following note was read before the American Philological Association at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 6 July, 1898. 
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not impersonal but agrees with rdée.) Antigone answers: 78) - ri 8 
ox eued\Aov; éudavy yap tv (SC. KypvxOevra py mov rdde). Then 
Creon: xai dir’ érodpas rovod’ trepBaivev vopovs; Antigone: od ydp 
ri por Leis tv 6 xnypigas rdde | 003’ 9 Evvoixos r&v Kdrw Oedv Aixy, | of 
tovad év avOpwrocw Spwav vopous: | od cbevav rogotroy wounv Ta 
oa | xyptypal’ wor ayparra (possibly as réyparra with Brunck and 
Aug. b) xdopory Gedy | vopipa Sivacbar Ovyrov dv6’ trepBareiv: xré. 
If we construe Antigone’s answer as is customary, we begin: ‘Yes; 
for from my point of view it was not at all Zeus that proclaimed 
this.’ The next verse would then naturally mean ‘nor was it that 
Justice that dwells with the nether gods’. But the next verse would 
then mean ‘who (referring to Zeus and Aiky) defined these laws for 
mankind’. rovode vowovs here ought to mean the same thing as rovode 
vonous in v. 449. But this is absurd—at least it is generally so con- 
sidered. Prof. Campbell does not find it so. He annotates: ‘The 
iteration of rovode, in contrasting the law which she obeyed with the 
edict of Creon, is dramatically appropriate, and there is no difficulty 
in the vague use of the demonstrative.’ Similarly Wolff-Beller- 
mann: ‘rovode vovovs mit deutlicher scharfer Beziehung auf Kreon’s 
Worte 449.’ In their Critical Appendix (5th ed.) we read further: 
‘Durch Valckenaers fast allgemein aufgenommene Konjektur rowvcd’ 
éyv—apirev vouovs wird die beabsichtigte Zuriickbeziehung auf rovode 
vopovs 449 zerstort.’ I must agree with the majority that the tradi- 
tional text is indefensible here on account of the preceding rovode 
voyous and that Prof. Campbell and Messrs Wolff and Bellermann 
are wrong. But before dealing directly with Valckenaer’s generally 
received conjecture I wish to return to v. 450 and to ask whether it 
is necessary to make Zevs the subject of mv. As I read the verse, and 
as it seems to me almost, if not quite, necessary to read it, Zevs 
cannot be taken as subject of jv, but must be predicate. My feeling 
for Greek certainly imperatively demands this. Let us see what this 
leads to. ‘Yes; for not at all in my eyes was the proclaimer of these 
things Zeus, nor (was he) that Justice that dwells with the nether 
gods, who (Zeus and Justice)’,—-did what? Not ‘defined these laws 
among mankind’, but ‘defined the laws among mankind’: not roves 
dy dvOpdracw Spray vopous, but rods év dvOpwroow apicav vopovs. Some 
scribe under the influence of rovod trepBaivev vouovs (449) made the 
natural blunder rovc’ for rots here. This is substantially the course 
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of interpretation and reasoning by which I arrived at what I believe 
Sophocles to have written here. But I am not the first to suggest 
this reading. Erfurdt had already reached the same result some- 
what differently. I quote his note from the Erfurdt-Hermann 
Antigone of 1830: ‘Vulgo rovod’, quod mihi etiamnum displicet. 
Quum enim rovode voyovs non intelligi possit nisi de iis legibus, 
quarum paullo ante vv. 443, 445 [= 447, 449] mentio facta erat, 
nominatim de edicto, quo Polynicem sepeliri vetuerat Creon, haud 
video equidem, qua ratione conveniant ista verba cum antecedentibus. 
Quippe sic dicitur ea lex Deorum niti auctoritate, a quibus consti- 
tutam esse Antigona modo negavit. Deinde quae Thebanis data 
fuerat, quo jure év dvOpwmao. condita vocari potest? Itaque non 
dubito scribendum esse rots, quo admisso of év dvOpwroer vouor, ut Cum 
Xenophonte Memor. iv. 4, 19, loquar, sunt of év mdoy xwpg xara tabra 
vopfopevot. SiC wav ro év dvOpdras xpuvoiov, in toto orbe terrarum, 
Xenoph. Ages. 8, 6. Supra v. 193 pro ray August. b. et Dresd. a. 
pari lapsu rév8 exhibent.’? That is an admirable statement, so far 
as it goes. Let us turn now to Valckenaer’s famous conjecture. 

This rests on two assumptions: (1) That Zevs is the subject of jv; 
(2) That rovoSe vowovs in v. 452 must mean the same thing as rovode 
vouous in v. 449. Of these assumptions I believe (1) to be wrong 
and (2) to be right. I am sorry that the argument against (1) is 
so intangible. If both assumptions are right (as I deny them to be), 
then Valckenaer’s conjecture rowvod’—dpicey vouovs rises to the dig- 
nity of an emendation. Mr Jebb (no sure guide in such matters) 
says it ‘is a certainly true correction’. It involves, it may be noted 
in passing, two changes, that of of rovod’ to rowed’ (tomy mind a rather 
violent change) and that of dpicay to dapoer. The scholion 4 Aixy, 
dyci, kai 6 Zeds dpicav dore OdrrecOa ros vexpovs could be an explana- 
tion of Erfurdt’s text; it could also be an explanation, as it is gener- 
ally supposed to be, of the traditional text. 

Erfurdt’s reading involves an interesting question to which I shall 
presently refer. But before doing so, I wish to speak of another 
reading that has been proposed in v. 452. This differs from that 


1 It is worth while more fully to compare the passage in the Memoradilia cited by 
Erfurdt. It is as follows: 'Aypddous 8¢ rivas oloda, tpn, © ‘Imwla, vduous; Tots 7 év 
wdon, tn, xdpq xara rabrda vousfoudvous.—The 7Qvd’ in v, 193 (which is the reading 
of L) is due to rdvd’-immediately above it in v. 192. 
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of Erfurdt only in a minute detail, viz. in substituting rovs y for rovaS’ 
This was proposed by Professor Semitélos independently—eé éyijs 
diwopOdcews, as he expresses it—but had been ,anticipated by Vau- 
villiers. Though Professor Semitélos thinks that y’ is not otiose 
(dpyov) but mweprexa riva eipwreiay Kai mpiav dppofovoay évratéa, I fail to 
see its force. As we have seen, rods in place of rovod’ is easily 
justified. 

The interesting question alluded to above has to do with the 
reference of the relative ot. I have already explained it as referring 
to Zeds and Aiky; but it may be said (the objection has already been 
made by Boeckh and not well answered by Mr Semitélos) that it 
should be Zets and 4 woos trav xdrw Oedv Aikn and that it cannot 
rightly be said that Zeus and this special phase of Aik (discussed 
by Mr Semitélos in his explanatory notes) defined the laws of 
mankind. It is not enough to answer with Mr Semitélos that the 
context shows that Antigone has in mind only burial-laws. That is 
simply not true, it seems to me. The answer is a simple one, I 
believe, but quite different, viz. that here, as elsewhere, the relative 
clause regards the antecedent noun in its most general sense, not in 
the modified sense that it bears where it stands. This is not an 
isolated phenomenon. The tendency to gravitate, by a sort of cen- 
tripetal force, from the specific to the generic, as a sentence lengthens 
out, may be amply illustrated in Greek and need not be dwelt upon 
- here, nor need we glance at coors. For the simple relative clause I 
will bring forward a few examples. Others are doubtless to be 
found. I do not know of any adequate—in fact of any—discussion 
of the phenomenon. Thus in 47. 463-465 Ajax says mis pe tAnoeral 
(Telamon) zor’ ciowWety | yupvev havévra tov dpioreiwy drep, | dv adros éoye 
orépavoy eixdelas péyov; Here rév dpiorefwy means specifically the 
arms of Achilles, 6v means dpiocrefwv generally, as is recognized in 
the Schneidewin-Nauck note: ‘éy wird angeschlossen als ob Aias 
nicht rév dpicredwv, sondern allgemein dpioretwy gesagt hatte.’ In 
Euripides’s Andromache Andromache reports that Hermione says of 
her that she wishes to dwell in Neoptolemus’s house in her stead 
éxBarovoa déxrpa rdxeivys (SC. “Eppudvys) Big, | dyo 16 rpdcbev odx Exotic’ 
Befdunv, | viv F éxAoura (vV.35-37). Here the @ in dyw refers not to 
Xexrpa tdxeiyys but to Akrpa meaning Andromache’s relations with 
Neoptolemus. In Plato Protag. 357 E we read gore rotr’ éorw 76 
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pSovis Hrrw evar, dpabia 4 peyiorn, Hs (SC. duaias in general, not merely 
dpabias Tis peyiorns) Ipwraydpas ode pyoiv larpds evar xré. So Lysias 7, 
18 ais dy olds 1’ fj mdvras reioae Tovs mapidvras 7} rods yeirovas (my neigh- 
bours), of (neighbours in general) ov pdvoy dAAxAwy Taidr’ icacw & raow 
pav eeorw, xré.: Lys. 32, 24 rd quo rovrois dppavois obor AedAéyicrat, 
ovs (orphans in general) 4 modus ob pdvov raidas dvras dreAdis éroincay 
(makes), dAAa xat éreaday SoxiyacGdiow evavrov ddjxey dracév trav 
Aaroupyiov: Isaeus 1, 13 Kal rexunpiots xpjoOa py rots per’ dpyyns mpayx- 
Oeiow (by Cleonymus), év ols (acts of anger in general) dzarres 
mehixapey duapravev, xré. I close this discussion with a Latin ex- 
ample (the only one I have at hand) from Justin (8, 2): et externae 
dominationi, quam (sc. dominationem, zo¢ externam dominationem) 
in suis timuerunt, sponte succedunt. 

In v. 540 Mr Blaydes has already suggested what I venture to 
think is the right reading: dA’ év xaxoio. cotow ovx alcywvoya. The 
verse is somewhat like Eur. 4/. 318, where I am glad to see that 
Mr Hayley agrees with me in upholding ott’ év réxowwt coiot Oapouvel, 
TéKVOV. 

Boeckh’s support of the assignment of v. 572 to Antigone is a 
noteworthy instance of the invasion of classical philology by senti- 
mental bad taste. That vv. 574.and 576 should also go to Ismene 
is reasonably certain. The symmetry of the passage alone seems to 
demand it. It is possible that the verses between 571 and 575 have 
been disarranged and should be read in this order (I prefix vv. 569 
sq. because v. 570 seems to need a slight correction by punctuation) : 


KP. dpworpor yap xérépwv eiciv yiat, 569 
IC. ox: ads y’ éxeiv r95€ 7” HV Hppoopeva, 570 
KP, dyav ye Aumets kai od Kat 7d wdv A€xOos. 573 
IC. yap orepjoas rHode Tov GavTod ydvov ; 574 
KP. xaxds éyw yuvaixas vi€ow orvyo. 571 
IC. & irra’ Alyoy, ds o° adripdfet rarnp. 572 
KP. “Acdys 6 ravowy rovade rots ydpous edu, 575 


One cannot wonder that a woman of Antigone’s temper fairly 
loathes Ismene. For all that, in this scene Sophocles has given us 
a masterly characterisation of a certain sort of mawkish sentiment- 
ality—a characterisation as true to the life as it is disgusting. 

In v. 593 may not dpxaia ra AaBdand &v (So E) dpGpar ofk wv (balanc- 
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ing v. 582 evdaiuoves olor xaxdy dyevotos ald v) be what Sophocles 
wrote? 

In vv. 599 sqq. unless we read <$> réraro 6dAos and aug xoris the 
words Aéyov 7° dvow xal dpevav "Epwis would seem fitly to charac- 
terize the words of the chorus rather than the conduct of the 
heroine. 

Though it is not my intention to defend here the authenticity of 
v. 904 sqq., I venture to remark that the verses are not so bad as 
they have been often said to be. Professor Semitélos has rightly, 
I venture to think, corrected e réxvwv pirnp to ed réxv’ dv PTI 
éfuv, in v. 905. V. 912 seems to have given Aristotle no trouble—if 
the MSS. are to be trusted. In v. g04 I think it may be fairly asked 
whether the traditional text would not mean ‘and yet it was J that 
honoured you in the eyes of right-thinking people’. If that be so, 
we should'accept, as Mr Blaydes has done, Arndt’s xaira oé y’ & 
‘ripnoa toils ppovotcw ed ‘and yet I certainly (y’) did right in honouring 
you in the eyes of right-thinking people’. And here I may remark 
that in O.T. 597 the emphasis seems to be in favour of Musgrave’s 
aixé\Aovor as against the traditional éxxaAoto.. (I find that Meineke 
takes up this point much as I have done in the Analecta Sophoclea 
appended to his edition of the Oedipus Coloneus.) ‘Now by all am I 
greeted, now all salute me, now those that want something from 
you’,—if we keep éxxaAotor, a word of essentially different meaning 
from the two others used of Creon and rather contrasted with 
xeyfovor, we must, I think, read éxxaAdoto’ éue; but if we read 
aixd\Xovee we have a third verb of similar meaning with the other 
two used of Creon and forming a climax with them and, further- 
more, not requiring the emphatic form of the pronoun (for which 
there is no manuscript warrant) in place of we. Aristotle rhet. 1371 
@ says kat ro KodaKxeverOar kai 6 KorAag WdUs + patvomevos yap Oavpacris Kat 
gaivdpevos piros 6 koAag éoriv. Does not this defend aixdAAovo. from 
the Greek point of view? 


THE OPENING OF SOPHOCLES’S ANTIGONE.* 


My conjecture as to the probable original form of v. 4 sq. has 
already appeared in this Review (xiii, 386),? and I still believe it to 
be right. At the same place I have also expressed my belief in the 


1[From the Classical Review, Vol. XVI (1902), pp. 3-5. ] 
71See above, p. 52. ] 
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correctness of Paley’s treatment of v. 3. In what follows here I 
wish to deal with some other matters pertaining to the correction 
and interpretation of this speech of Antigone’s. 

In the first place I can no longer believe that the words rév dz’ 
Ol8izov xax@v in v. 2 are sound. Professor Semitélos was right in 
objecting, as others had done, to the position of the word Ze’s and 
to the unnatural meaning that must be given to the phrase dr’ 
Olsizov. We find the phrase used in the natural sense and in the 
same position in the verse Ant, 193 (doroict raidav trav dr Oidirov répt), 
A simple remedy for the words, which has not, however, to my 
knowledge been applied by anyone, consists in changing réyv to 
rots. Ihe collocation and contrast of Zets and rots dw’ Oidérov are ex- 
cellent, and the xax@v at the end of the verse would readily lead a 
careless copier to change rofs to rév. V.2 sq. will thus be=dp’ olc@ 
Gru Zevs rots dr Oidizrov (—=rois Oidirov réxvos) xaxa mavra vov (woo (gen. 
absol.=ev r@ vi (pv) revel (=Terciv pedAw) ; 

Secondly, in v. 6 I cannot believe that ot« érwm’ can be what 
Sophocles wrote. I venture to think that only if the words rév ody 
re xanov belonged rather to the antecedent than to the relative clause 
(and that they do not) could the repeated negative be tolerated. 
But ézw7’ is too little separated from the od after ézotov to justify 
the resumption of the negation by a second od (oix). That Todt was 
right in suggesting (PAilologus 31 [1872], p. 215) elodrwx’ as the 
original text can, I think, be made still more plausible by a passage 
in the &vectra, where Sophocles writes (417 sq.) eiowdetv marpds | rod 
gov Te kduod Sevrépay Sucdiav. Here the similarity of the first half of v. 
418 to the first half of 47/. 6 is at once apparent; and the fact that 
with the half verse in the Zvectra eiodeiv is associated is certainly a 
fair argument to urge in support of Todt’s conjecture. I may add 
that there is, on the other hand, an argument against Morstadt’s 
conjecture (Beitréige zur Exegese und Kritik der Sophokleischen 
Tragédien Elektra, Aias, und Antigone, Schaffhausen, 1864, p. 48) 
didwy for xaxov at the end of vs. 6 in LZlectra 763, where we read 
peyote mavrwy dv Grom éyw xaxav. This verse seems clearly reminis- 
cent of Ant. 6: the fact that eicdrwer could not be fitted in makes it 
invalid as a defence of ovtx érwz’, 

It has not, I think, been duly noted that the words rév cév re 
xdav are emphatic where they stand. That means that the evils— 
the xaxd—of Ismene and Antigone are to be contrasted by the latter 
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with the evils of somebody else. That somebody else is Polynices : 
and after the xai viv, in which the vy is contrasted with the #3 im- 
plied in ciodrwz’ (to accept the conjecture, though the sense is here 
the main point), we should expect, if we had thus far seen what 
Antigone were driving at—od yopns dy—, a distinct reference to 
Polynices, and we should expect the tone of statement, not that of 
interrogation. The accepting of Reiske’s rowtr’ for r/ rotr’ (which 
correction, I may be permitted to add, had occurred to me a good 
while ago before I knew that Reiske had also made it") preserves 
that tone of statement. But the accepting of rowtr’ carries us far- 
ther. We must read to the end of v. 8 in the tone of statement and 
then suddenly appears a question, the statement not being com- 
pleted. What has happened? Antigone has interrupted herself. 
She wants to be quite sure that she is not telling _Ismene something 
that the latter already knows. (“H8y xadds in v. 18 is, of course, 
equivalent to our ‘I thought not,’ ‘I was pretty sure you hadn’t,’ if 
my reasoning is sound thus far.) If we look on a little further, we 
get just what Antigone was going on to say when she interrupted her- 
self to question Ismene; for if in v. 21 we should substitute for od yap 
tagov vov the words rddov yap qpiv, the tale which Antigone tells in 
v. 21 sqq, could be placed in immediate sequence to vv. 1-8. ds 
Aéyovor in v. 23 recalls the ¢aci of v. 7. Indeed, I venture to think 
that Sophocles at first composed the opening of the Axtiyone in the 
form I have just indicated and then, thanks to a happy devrépa 
gpovris, improved it by inserting vv. 9-20 and changing slightly the 
beginning of v. 21, which had been at first v. 9.? 

Before writing out vv. 1-10 as I think we should read and point 
them I would note the meaning that must be given to Reiske’s—xai 
Zodoxréovs xdv od py OeAys—roodr, namely dAyevov ovd drys drep Kat 
aicxpov otd évrysov. It may also be added that Hermann Schiitz in 
his Sophokleische Studien p. 206 has strongly supported that inter- 
pretation of v. 10 which makes rots pirovs—HoAvveixn and trav éxOpov= 


1 The correction would seem (see Mr Blaydes’s Adversaria) to have been made 
also by Naber. 

7I may add that it may further be noted as an interesting coincidence and per- 
haps a confirmation of what I have just written, that vv. 1-8 -++ vv. 21-30 (omitting, 
of course, 24 and making the consequent corrections) amount to 17, the same number 
that Antigone’s opening speech and Ismene’s answer make up together, as the play 
now stands. Verses seem to tend markedly to fall into groups of 17 in the Antigone. 
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trav ‘Apyewv. Furthermore, Professor Gildersleeve has shown that, 
by a peculiar form of ellipsis (akin perhaps in the case of individual 
words to such a phrase as 4 ris BacwWelas vocov dxpy=% THs THS B.v.d.), 
the words oreiyovra trav éyOpav xaxd may very well be taken as= 
oreixovra Ta Tov éxOpav xaxd. But to this interesting matter of style 
I shall recur. The following is the form I believe vv. 1-10 should 
have :— 

*Q, xowvdv airddeAgov "loprijvys dpa, 

dp’ ola@ dru Zevs rots dx’ Oidirov Kaxov 

<o0vK 06’ >> Grrotoy obyi vov Cacaw reArC ; 

Ovdey yap ovr’ adryevdy otd’ drys drep 

ovr’ alaxpov ovd’ evripov éc@’ Grrotov od 

TaY CoV Te Kapov elodrwT’ eyo KaKOr, 

Kat viv rovotr’ ab dact ravinuw mode 

kypvypa Oeivas rov otparyyov apriws— 

exes Te xdonKovoas 7) oe AavOave 

mpos Tovs dirous oreixovra Tov éyOpavixaxd ; 

Before resuming the discussion of the peculiar form of ellipsis 
represented in v. 10, I wish to deal with another of Morstadt’s 
conjectures because it can be very prettily and conclusively proved 
wrong. Morstadt repeats (/.c.) his conjecture that vv. 15-17 should 
be shared by Antigone and Ismene in this way: 

ANT. émei 5¢ dpotdds éorw ’Apyeiwv otpards 
év vuxri TH viv, ovdey ola 6’ tréprepov ; 
IC. ovr’ eitvyotea padrXov ovr’ arwpévn. 
This involves a change of the traditional text that could be readily 
accounted for, were there not a very good reason for maintaining 
that no such change is necessary—to say nothing of the fact that 
there is no obvious urgent reason for redistributing the traditional 
text. This good reason is the presence of a very elegant chiasmus,— 
a figure that has not, I venture to think, been sufficiently attended to 
in Sophocles—or other Greek stylists. In Ismene’s speech as cus- 
tomarily read the arrangement is this: (A) "Epoi pév...ixer(o), (B) e 
drov...xepi, (B) éret 8&...79 vov, (A) oddty of8...drwyém. Here it 
should furthermore be observed (1) that é érov is parallel with ézet, 
(2) that of #dis obr’ dAyeavds is parallel with otr’ edruxotca ott’ drwpévy, 
and (3) that wd quépg is parallel with év w«ri tg viv. The case for 
the defence is thus very plain. 
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To return now to the ellipsis. Professor J. H. Wright in the 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xii. pp. 137 sqq., has 
brought together a number of examples, all of which I cannot accept, 
of this very interesting phaenomenon, which we might call in defer- 
ence to Sophoclean diction the dzAoty éos (implying dAXa SurAoty Epyor). 
Professor Wright calls it ‘euphonic ellipsis.’ The matter is worthy 
of more attention than it has received, albeit such investigations 
should be pursued with the extremest caution. I venture to think 
that we can explain in this way a troublesome place in the Electra, 
where (v. 316) we read ‘Os viv dadvros torépa ri co pitov. May we 
not understand this as for ‘Q.v.d. iordpe e& ri co. pidov and write it 
(perhaps) ‘Q.v.d. iordpel ri coe piAov? But sat paginae biberunt atra- 
menti. 


NOTES ON SOPHOCLES’S ANTIGONE.* 

V. 178 épot yap doris Kré, 

The yap ought to introduce either an argument or an explanation. 
It does neither. Professor Semitélos, in his too little valued edition 
of the Antigone, has alone shewn where the trouble lies and how 
it is to be remedied. He restores v. 191 to its pristine seat between 
vv. 177 and 178, making the necessary changes in vv. 175 and 177. 
He is at fault in one minor detail, viz., that he does not restore 
motos instead of ofos at the head of v. 191. I feel sure too that a 
future is demanded instead of aigw; and that future can only have 
been dw, as will appear, if one consider the endings of vv. 191 and 
178 and ask himself how v. 191 lost its place. But there are some 
interesting matters of symmetry in this great speech of Creon’s that 
can be properly appreciated only if the speech be presented in full 
with certain indications of the divisions of the parts. This I now 
do, making here and there certain alterations proposed by various 
scholars which (particularly, besides Professor Semitélos’s, that in 
v. 190) seem to me to be, for various reasons, demanded. I would 
beg the reader to regard the present discussion as, in part—but only 
in part—, a palinode of what I published on Creon’s speech in this 


Review, vol. ix. (1895), 439 sq.” 


1 Presented by title at the meeting of the American Philological Association at 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., July, 1902, [ and printed in the Classical Review, 
Vol. XVII, (1903) pp. 5-6. ] 

2 [See above, p. 49. ] 
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"Avdpes, ra pev 87 wercos dodadrds Geni, 
moA@ oddw ceicavres, HpOwoav maAw * 
ipas 8 eye ropmoiow ek rdvrwv diya 
éorar’ ixéoOat rodro piv.ra Aatov 
oéBovras «das eb Opdvev det xparn, 
rovr abfs, Avi’ Oldizrous dpOov moAw 
xdrret SuwAer’, dui rovs Kelvwv ere 
maidas pévovras éurddous ppovypacty « 


9g ? > “A 4 Lo) o o 
OT ovv éxeivor mpos SurAns poipas plav 
KaQ 7uepav wAovro taicavrés Te Kai 
wrAnyevres airdxepe cov pidopare, 

N , “\ Ul ‘N 
éyw xparn 8 wavta Kal Opdvous éxw, 
yévous kar dyy.oreia, toiv dAwAcrowv, 


"Apnxavov St mravros dvdpés by pabeiv 
Wuxnv re kal hpdvnpa Kal yvwpny, mpiv dy 
dpxats re kai vououoy évrpiBy, pave 
moins éyw vopotor THVS aéw woAuy. 


"Epot yap doris, racay eiOivwv mow, 
A) “A , Ld 4 
BN Tov apiorwy amrrerat BovrAeuparuv 
GAN’ éx PdBov rov yAdooay tyxApjoas exe 
4 Le) ‘ 4 Loy 
Kaxtoros elvar viv re kat mdaAae Soke: 
Kat peifov doris avTi THS avrov maTpas 
dirov vopife, rodroy otdapod A€yw * 
eyo yap—iorw Zeds 6 ravh dpav dei— 
ovr ay cwryjcape TH dryv Gpav 
oreixovoay dorots dvri ris owrnpias 
our’ ay didov mor’ dvdpa Svopeva xPovds 
Oeiuny enavre@ rovro yryvwoKwr, Ore 
Vv? ‘N € 4 “Q 4 a” 
no éoriv 7 owfovea kai ravrys Ee 
wAéovres 6pO7s mAoUs Kadovs rovovpeda, 


Kai viv ddeAgpa ravde xnpvgas exw 
doroto. raidiwy trav dr’ Oldirrov wépt. 


"EreoxAéa pev, 8s méAews treppaxav 
dAwXe rHode TavT dpiocreicas Sopt, 
rady Te kpvwat kal ra wavr’ épayvicras 
& rots dpiorots épxerar Kdrw vexpots * 


rov 8 ab dvatpov rovde—LloAvveixyn A€yo—, 


162 


165 


169 


170 


174 
175 


177 
191 
178 


180 


185 


190 
192 
193 


194 
195 
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ds yyv marpwav Kai Oeors rors éyyeveis, 

guyas xareXOav, HOéAnce péev wupi 200 
mépoat Kar adkpas, 7OéAnce 8 aipuros 

Kowov macacbat, rovs dé dovldcas ayew— 

TovTov TOAE THO exxexnpdxOar A€yw 

pyre xrepifey pyre kwxtoai tiva, 


éav 8’ aOarrov Kai pos olwvav Séuas 205 
Kai mpos kuvav eeorov aixicbev 1’ ideiv. 206 
Tovovd éuov ppdvnpa, Kotor’ ex y' éuod 207 


“A l4 2 € Y “A ,) o 
TUL Mpoefove’ of Kakol Tov évdikwv, 
GA’ Goris evvous THdE TH WoAE Oavov— 
Kai {Gv 6potws—eégé éuod tinoerat. 210 


The symmetrical arrangement of these verses is as follows: After 
a proem of 13 verses (162-174, divided into 8 + 5; cf. the opening 
speeches of O.T. and O.C.) come 4 verses (175-177 + 191) that 
serve at once as transition from the preceding and as introduction 
to the core of Creon’s speech. Then come 13 verses (178-190) 
about the principles (vdéuo) of rulership. These are followed by 2 
verses (192 sq.) introductory of the exemplification by acts of the 
ruler (dpxa:) of the principles of rulership. These acts are set forth 
in 13 verses (194-206). The conclusion is made in 4 verses (207- 
210), an epilogue, as it were, balancing the prologue in vv. 175-177 
and 191. The scheme is this: 13 (8+ 5) |4.13.2.13.4. 
———— 


It should, it seems, appear entirely probable that nothing has been 
lost after v. 168. It is true that we have here a harshness, an illog- 
icalness; for rovs xeivwy waidas (168) means Oedipus together with 
Eteocles and Polynices, whereas éxetvo. (170) means only Eteocles 
and Polynices. But the break between v. 169 and v. 170 may, per- 
haps, be thought to mitigate this hardness of expression. 

It may be asked here how v. 191 came to be inserted after v.. 190, 
after its likeness of ending to v. 178 had led to its being dropped 
out of its original place in the speech. This question can, I think, 
be answered best by assuming that the archetype of the MSS. of 
Sophocles had 38 verses to the page or column. For, if we count 
the verses from the beginning to v. 190, we shall find that the 
Aristotelian prologue contains (omitting the spurious vs. 24) 97 
verses; that the parodus contains, 1f we count the glyconics sepa- 
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rately and make the second strophic couplet have, as it should, in a 
right division of the verses,’ 8 verses to the strophe, 64 verses; and 
that we have 29 verses of the first episodion to add. This makes a 
total of 190, which is = 38 X 5; that is, v. 190 was the last verse of 
the fifth page in our archetype. My assumption then is that v. 191 
was added by the scribe of the archetype or the reviser of the arche- 
type (more probably by the former) at the foot of the fifth page 
under v. 190 and was, by an error of the writer of the codex next 
in descent from the archetype, retained between v. 190 and v. 192. 
Some person or persons botched vv. 175, 177, and Ig1 into their 
present form, wholly or partly in order to make them fit the new 
context better. It may be added here that vv. 495 and 496, which 
would read better after v. 493, may once have been at the end of 
p. 13. 

Vv. 289-294 seem not to have been well explained. If we read 
very carefully we shall, I think, see that ratra in v. 289 cannot be 
the object of éppd#ovw. Unless I am mistaken, ratra refers to Poly- 
nices’s burying and is = ro révde tov vexpov Paar OF mpdvoray toyew Tovde 
Tov vexpov mépe (v. 283). If this is so, radra has no proper construc- 
tion but is resumed by rdée in v. 294. ratra would have a construc- 
tion of its own if v. 293 sq. were something like this: xat vov'(answer- 
ing to xal mddou in V. 289) rovrouvs mapyyayov pucboiow wor epydcacGat, 
so that the subject of zapyayov should be dvdpes pordis pépovres euoi 
and ratra the object of épydcacGa. The passage should I think, be 
thus pointed: 


GAXAG radra Kat maAat todews 
dydpes porrs pépovres eppoovy enor 290 
Kpupy, Kapa oeiovres ovd’ bro fvy@ 
Addov Stxaiws elyov ws orépyev eue— 
éx ravde rovrous éferiorapat Kahiis 
Tapynypeéevous pucOotow eipyaoba rade. 


1 dyrirérg 8 érl ya wéce Tavradwbels 
muppopos os Tére patvouére tdv dpug 
Baxxedwy érémrve prraits 
éxOlorwy dvéuwy. 
elxe 5’ AAG 7a wv (corrupt), 
adda 8’ ér’ Adrdors Erevwpua péyas A- 
pns oruderlfwy 
detcdcetp0s.— Vv. 134-142. 
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‘No; that (zatra, #.e. what you say the gods did—bury Polynices) 
I know full well that these guards (rovrovs) did, seduced by hire by 
certain of the citizens (adAews dvdpes) that, vexed at me (pods Péportes 
€uoi), had long beer muttering in secret (éppdé0ovwy xpvdy, Clam mussi- 
tabant Liv. 33. 31, 1), shaking the head and not holding the neck 
properly under the yoke (008 .. . dyov==oi5 éxovres) So as to accept me 
(as their ruler).’ I admit, of course, that the construction is ex- 
tremely harsh; but there are many harshnesses in the Antigone. 

In v. 504 dvddva, not dvddvev, is the reading of L. This may per- 
haps be right; for we may now understand v. 504 sq. thus: 


Tovras (the chorus) rotro waow dvddve 
(this to Creon; then to the chorus with indignation )— 
Aéyour’ dv, ei py yA@ocay éyxAyor PdBos. 


DE SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONAE VV. 45 ET 46.' 


Verba quae sunt Tov y’ oty éuov Kal rov cov, Hv ov py Odrys | ddeAdov ab 
ea una solaque femina dici possunt quae neque cum sorore nec uno 
de fratre loquatur. Hic murus aeneus esto. Sequitur continuo ut 
locus sit corruptus ; atque per scholia antiqua certiores facti sumus 
Didymum dixisse a commentatoribus (76 rév tropynparirray) versum 
46°" spurium indicatum esse (vevofedcGa). At eo deleto versu quo 
modo intellegi potest versus 45"? Nam nomen substantivum ma- 
sculini generis subauditur, neque tamen id fratris nomen potest esse. 
De uno vocabulo rdgov supplendo videtur cogitari posse, quod eodem 
esset accipiendum sensu atque rod rddov pépos, sepulturae partem, 
ut plena sit sententia rov y' ody énov <rddov vod Oarreav ope >—xai Tov 
adv, Hv ov wy GéAys. Atque sic eos locum interpretari solitos esse qui 
versum 46™" damnarunt, e priore de duabus quae in scholiis antiquis 
sunt explicationibus apparet, quae explicatio haec est: « py od 
Gédas Oday, eyo rotro wojow povyn. Dixerit hic quispiam: at inaudi- 
tum inculcatum id ellipsis genus graecaeque linguae indoli vix con- 
gruens. Audio atque inusitatissimam esse talem ellipsim do et 
concedo—nisi forte 4/. 1075 réov de pro rov dei ypdvoy Sanum est. 
Sed quid facerem? Nam versus 45™ per se spectatus optime con- 
structus videtur; neque umquam quisquam homo versum 46™ ad- 
didisset, nisi rév éudv in versu 45° legisset. Traditae scripturae ve- 


1 [From Revue de Philologie XXVIII (1904), p. 122.] 
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| H 
stigia premere studui, quo facto, si nihil aliud effeci, at clarius quam 
fieri solet huius loci rationem exposuisse mihi videor. 


NOTE ON SOPHOCLES’S ANTIGONE 1204 sq. 


apos AOdorpyrov Kopns 
vopdeiov “Acdov [xotAov] eioeBaivoy.ev. 

It is inexplicable to me that the traditional reading here seems 
never to have been disputed. Jebb (with whom Humphreys agrees) 
says : “‘xdpys vupdetov— Ardov, the maiden’s death-bower: cp. 795 n., 
929.’ (The former of the illustrations is different; the latter, 
debatable, perhaps glossed.) Schneidewin-Nauck also say: “‘vwpdetov 
*Awdov (654. 816 [only remotely applicable] ), Grabesbrautgemach, 
WOZU xépys tritt, wie 1184 [hardly parallel]. Eur. Herc. 562 “Acdov 
racde wepiBoArads xopuys [the position of words different]. Vgl. Soph. 
E]. 681 7d xXavov “EAAddos rpdcxnp dydvos”’ (see below). 

A repeated reading of the passage convinces me-that I am right 
in feeling that to a hearer the sense demanded by the order of the 
words, and also by the fact that vyudeiov already has an adjective in 
AOdorpwrov, is this: “To the girl’s stone-floored bridal-chamber, 
Hades’ (? substantive in app. to wpdeiov), we were approaching.” 
If Sophocles wrote xotAov he (1) added a superfluous and more than 
flat epithet to a substantive already well supplied, and (2) gave such 
epithet a harsh and disturbing position. Either A6dcorpwrov xdpys vup- 
peiov “Aidov, or (Setting aside the metre) xotAov xdpys vunpetov “Aidov, would 
be all very well; and it is precisely such expressions that the parallel 
passages support—were there need of supporting them: but not 
the expression in our texts. Of course, one would not expect of 
Sophocles that he use xotjov as a substantive here; but why not (a 
natural supposition) regard xotAov as a gloss which has supplanted 
the right word? That right word seems to be either xetOos (which 
may be supported by v. 818 és 105 drépya x ed 00s vexvwv), Or yvadrov 
(which may be supported, perhaps better, by the scholion on L on 
Philoctet, 1081 : yvarov St dvri rod KevOos: xupiws 8¢ yvada ra Kotra 
Xéyerat). I would therefore read : 


vupdeiov, “Ardov toe ), eioeBaivoper. 
yuaXov 


1 [From the Am. Jour. of Phil. Vol. XIII (1892), p. 483-] 
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CRITICAL NOTE ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN SOPHO- 
CLES’S ANTIGONE.* 


Vv. 82 sqq. IC. otpor radaivys, ds trepdédorKd cov. 
. 1 pov mpordpBea> rov cov, efdpOov worpov. 
IC. ddd’ obv rpopnvicns ye Trovro pydevi 
Toupyov, kpupiy béjxedOe, ctv & atrus eyu. 
AN. oft pot, xaravéa+ woddov éxGiwy toy 
avyao’, éav wy maou kynpéys rade. 

In v. 86 ofuo has long seemed to me wrong. Jebb slides over it 
in his commentary. In his translation he gives “Oh, denounce it!” 
which may be natural English, but does not adequately represent 
the Greek. The Schneidewin-Nauck commentary gives nothing; 
nor is Blaydes’s note (“An exclamation here of indignation. Cf. 
320.”’) of much more service. Professor Humphreys offers us at 
least something more when he annotates otvo. thus: “Of disapproval 
or satisfaction. So even olfuo xaxodaiuwv, of rage. Ar. Av. IO5I. 
In id. 1260 otuo. rdAas may be ironical.” But even this is unsatisfac- 
tory: the presence of xaxoSaiuwv and rddas after ofuo in the Aristo- 
phanic citations robs them of all appositeness, and we are left no 
better off than before. Let us confess it frankly. This is a case 
for emendation, not explanation. Why should we not restore the 
vigorous and apt wy po (perhaps better written here py ‘pot or wi 
éuot)? The source of the corruption is not far to seek, being con- 


tained in a ay above. A scribe was quite capable of jumbling 


the two neighboring passages in such a way as to produce the 
present state of affairs in the text. In further support of this emenda- 
tion may be compared wv. 544-7: 
IC. py rot, Kaotyvyrn, pw aripdoys TO wy ob 
Gaveiv re ovv coi Tov Oavovra O ayvicat, 
AN. py poe Odvys ov Kowvd, pnd & py ‘Oryes 
Tolov GeauTns: dpkéeaw OvycKova’ ey, 
Here, though there is no ellipsis, there is yet a striking similarity in 
the tone of harsh refusal and repulsion. 
Vv. 404 sq. ravrny y dev Odrroveay bv ob Tov veKpoV 


F a 
ATELT aS, 


1[From the Proceedings of the Am. Phil. Ass., Vol. XXIV (1903), p. xxxviii.] 
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Every one feels the harshness of the position of rév vexpév. The 
words may be sound, but they look like a gloss. Perhaps they may 
have taken the place of rotro Spar. 


4% 9 


Vv. 417 sq. kal ror’ éaidpvys xOoves 
TUpHsjdeipas oxywrov, OVpavioV axOS. 

otpdvov dxos has given trouble for more reasons than one. I would 
suggest dyOos otpavot as possibly the original form of the words. If 
dyOos became dyos, transposition and a change from gen. to adj. might 
follow. 

Vv. 478 sq. ov yap éxméXer 
dpoveiy wey’ doris SovAds ore Tov 7éAas. 

So dubious a word as éxwéAa is in more than suspicious company 
when it stands over wéAas. There has doubtless been contamination 
between the ends of vv. 478 and 479. Blaydes writes: “Qu. od yap 
ovy rpére (or réda).”’ The former is nearer what I believe Sophocles 
wrote ; viz., edmpemrés. (Cf. Class. Rev. VII., p. 344.) 

Vv. 1001 Sq. dayvar’ dxovw Pbdyyov dpviOwy, Kaxg 
kAaforvtas oiorpy kai BeBapBapwpévy. 

We read smoothly enough through ofcrpw xai; but after the «ai we 
get a mental jolt. We are all ready for another attribute to the 
SpviOas implied in POdyyov épviOwv, when we have an attribute to olorp 
suddenly thrust upon us. Here again I feel sure there has been 
contamination, an original Be Bap Bapwpévovs=doapes having been 
assimilated to xax@ above it. The loci classici for the ‘barbarism’ of 
birds (Hdt. 2, 57; Ar. dv. 199; Aesch. Ag. 1050 sq.) are also in 
favour of the reading proposed. (In the very similar passage, Eur. 
Alc. 777, we should follow Nauck’s suggestion [Zur. Studd. II., p. 
85], and read cvvwdpvwpévos [fw-] for cvvwhpvHpéervy.) 


NOTE ON SOPHOCLES’S ANTIGONE. 427 sq.* 


In Sophocles’s Antigone 427 sq. we read éx 5 dpas xaxas | qpa&ro ‘and 
prayed bad prayers’, i.e. ‘and cursed’, With this we may compare 
two Homeric phrases: A 284 épxos “Ayasoiow éAerar roX€uowo KaxKoto ‘1S 
a bulwark for the Achaeans against bad war’, i.e. ‘defeat’ ; and T 173 
dos dpedev Oavards pos ddeiy kaxds ‘would that bad death had pleased me’, 
‘that it had pleased me to commit suicide’. Mr Leaf seems not to 
have understood the latter place: see his note. 

1 [See below, note on Herc. Fur. 667.] 4 [See above, p. 6.] 3 (Ms. note. ] 
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ON TWO PASSAGES OF SOPHOCLES’S ELECTRA. 
I.— 153-163. 

If we try to construe this passage according to the traditional text, 
vv. 153-155 can only mean: ‘Not to you alone, my child, has a grief 
come in respect of which you surpass those that are within.’ But 
such a remark does not square with the evident intention of the 
Chorus nor with the following words. Prof. Kaibel has seen the 
difficulty and has evaded it. His words should be quoted here. He 
writes (ad loc): ‘Hier ist mpés 6m “in Bezug auf welches Leid” 
(dxos) freilich etwas prosaisch, zudem sollte man xpos 6 erwarten. 
[The italics are mine—M. L. E.] Aber die Prosa wird man hin- 
nehmen miissen, und in ore scheint die unbestimmte Allgemeinheit 
des regierenden Satzes nachzuwirken (“alle Menchen haben Leid”’) ; 
keinesfalls darf man determinative Relativsatze vergleichen, in 
denen doris mit Recht steht (G. Hermann praef. OT p. viii.): der 
Satz ist selbstandig und lautet nicht apos 6 re dicatws dv od repurry elys. 
Die fiir den Chor undenkbare Brutalitat wpés ri 38 od trav Sdov 
mepirod ; hatte niemandem einfallen sollen.’ I can not but think that 
it is rather the ‘unbestimmte Allgemeinheit’ of Prof. Kaibel’s theory 
of Greek relative clauses than that quality in the antecedent clause 
here that we should recognise. Yet who has thought to question 
dons in Eur. Med. 220, a reading that I believe to be demonstrably 
wrong in the context? The fact is that a simple relative is demanded 
in v. 155. Such simple relative may be obtained without the change 
of a single letter by merely setting the proper diacritical marks. 
That I shall now do, as I think; and besides I will set down the 
whole context, as I would read it. 

Ov roe cot povve, TEKVOY, 

dxos épavyn Bporav, 

apos 0 Ti ov Tay év yéver TEpiood 

ols dudbev ef kat yova Evvarpos ; 

ola Xpvodbeuis Lie xai ‘Ipravacca 

kpuTTg T dxéwv év 4Ba— 

6 Bios—Oyv do, KAevva. 

ya wore Muxyvaiwy 

Séferas evrarpiday Avos eippovr 

Brpare poddvra tavde yav— Opéoray. 
1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XVI (1902), pp. 5-7-] 
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To this text I would append a note or two, as follows. ri ot repiooa 
(sc. «£ ) means ‘in what respect have you more?’ The ‘grief’ or 
‘sorrow (dxos) as here thought of is potential rather than actual. 
Electra is no more deeply concerned by right in the family sorrow 
and shame than her sisters and her brother. There is the same 
‘Brutalitat’ in my reading as in the conjectural reading condemned 
by Professor Kaibel; but I deny that it is ‘undenkbar.’ & yaa 
(Blaydes) is pretty clearly demanded by what follows. It is only 
by an artifice of modern printing that Orestes can be separated 
from Chrysothemis and Iphianassa. His name is held until the 
end—to mention nothing else—in such wise that the three are most 
closely linked together. And he is distinctly not @&dov. ols... Evvar- 
pos is an essential and restrictive relative clause closely linked with 
rév év yvea and not to be set off byacomma. It seems not to be 
well understood. It means dv épopyrpia ef xal dporarpia ddeApy. The 
adv. épobev is=ex THs airns yaorpds, and yovy is used here in the sense 
of semen viri, 6ABws seems most naturally to be taken as an ejacu- 
lation, and éyéwy must be “noun and not participle (so Professor 
Kaibel). The relative clause Or... yay does duty as a substantive, and 
"Opécray is attracted to 6v. The.whole is='Opécras, ov...yav. The 
words xpurrg...748qa of course belong to {wa understood. In view 
of the strain that Sophocles has put upon the meaning of other words 
in other places, I hesitate, with Sir R. C. Jebb, to change Byyar., 
which, and not Ads, seems to demand change, if change is to be 
made. The proximity of poAdvra might have helped to change vevpare 
to Bjyar. But the matter is an exceedingly difficult one to decide. 


IT.—681-687. 


The current explanation of Aed¢gixdy dOAwv xdpw (v. 682) joins these 
with é\Owy (v. 681). To this construction there appears to be a fatal 
objection, namely that the words ro xAevov (or xowdv) “EAAdSos rpdoynp’ 
dyavos, ‘the famous (or ‘common’) assemblage-prominence of Greece’ 
as, it seems, we should literally render, cannot, without an added 
epithet of some sort, describe the Pythian rampyvpis. That vv. 681 
and 682 are essentially sound as they stand in the Sophoclean MSS. 
there would appear to be no good reason to doubt. The fact that 
Sophocles is referring to a wavpyvpis and that the idea of xAevoy 
would be practically repeated in azpécyyy’ seems to favour the read- 
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ing of Thomas Magister, xowdv for xAavdv, in v. 681; but that may 
be justly regarded as a minor matter. A construction of the words 
Aer\dixdv dbrAwv xdpw that I have not met with elsewhere but that 
seems to me certainly right, makes v. 681 sq. perfectly plain. Join 
és 76 Kowdv “EXAddos zpdcxyp ayavos Aciduxdv dbAwv xdpw, understanding 
the words as though they had been arranged és 76 xowdy “EAAd8os 
Aerduxdv dbdAwv xdpw mpdcxyp dy@vos, which is only a compacter way 
of saying és 76 Kowdv “EAAddos apdoxny ayavos TO AeAduxGy dOAwy ydpw 
ytyvopevov=és tov AeAgduxdv (= Lv6txdv) dbAnruxdv dyava. The expression 
mpooxnp dyavos (=Keaves dyov) Acdduxdv dO\wv (=certaminum) xdpu is, 
save for the use of the simpler and commoner xdpw for zpos xdpw, es- 
sentially the same that we find at Azz. 30, where the words 6ycavpov 
awpos xapty (=xdpw) Bopas should be thus joined (as they are by Sir R. 
C. Jebb, though he gives an unduly laboured and partly false explana- 
tion of rpés xdpw) and oiwvois Gnoavpov mpés xdpw Bopas understood as 
a paraphrase of the Homeric oiwvotc. datra—which two words were 
doubtless thus associated in Sophocles’s mind as he commonly 
thought of them, much as we may say and think otium cum dignitate, 
albeit in Cic. de orat, 1. 1, I # otto is linked with cum dignitate by the 
esse that follows the later phrase.’ 

In v. 683 sq. it looks, if the text be sound, as though Sophocles 
had blended yoer’ avdpds épOiows Kypvypacw Spdpov wpoxynpvgayros and 
joer cp0iwv Kypvypatuv dvipds Spduov mpoxypiccovros (cf. however vv. 
417-419), but there is a more important matter than that in v. 684, 
namely the interpretation of the relative clause ob zpuwry xpicis. 
Nauck understood this to be a restrictive clause, though, of course, 
in the pernicious German fashion that the present writer for one 
would be glad to see banished for ever from Greek and Latin texts, 
he sets a comma before of. We should then understand Spdmov ob 
mpwrn Kplots AS=Todrov Tov Spdpov ob pay kpiows. But this interpre- 
tation of the relative clause practically demands, I venture to think, 
not ob rpary xpiows but ob rpdrov xpicis—=s mpGros (SC. rev ddAAwv Spdpwv) 
xpiverat. If, however, we take Spdpov in the sense of ‘running,’ ‘foot- 
racing’ (rodav Spduov), we can perfectly well understand ob zpary 
Kpiows AS—=ov Kpiois mpwry, 1.¢. OV  Kpiows mpwry (=7pd TOV dAdrWY 


1It ought to be added here that Hermann Schitz in the Sophokleische Studien, p. 
292, separates AeAgixdy A6\wy xdpw from é\Owy but makes xdpu purely substantival 
and appositive to mpéoxny’. This I cannot believe to be right. 
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kpivewv) yiyverot, although it must be admitted that ob xpdrov xpiows 
would have been clearer. 

We come now to the much and variously discussed v. 685 sq. 
Here I cannot but think that Schiitz’s lucid note in his Sophokleische 
Studien, pp. 292-4, is fatal to Musgrave’s ingenious and palaeograph- 
ically plausible rg ‘péoa (corrected by Dindorf to rdégéoa). How- 
ever, there are objections to that conjecture that have not perhaps 
been put forward. (1) Spcuov would, if rdpéoa be adopted, have to 
be understood as=rod Spdéuov; (2) the emphatic position of Spduov 
would also remain unexplained and, perhaps, unexplainable. The 
only way, it might be urged, in which Musgrave’s conjecture could 
readily be admitted would be by changing 8pépov (Spduw, Spduov) into 
Spaywv. Now the contrast of edojrde (v. 685) and éfprAGe (v. 687) 
shews that vv. 686 and 687 must be closely connected with those 
that immediately precede: the full stop after oéBas should be re- 
placed by a point above the line. Furthermore, we want at the head 
of the clause that is begun in v. 685 something to resume and carry 
on the former half of the sentence. This Spdpov will do, if taken in 
the same sense that Spdpmov bears in 684 or that the Spdpov bears 
which we understand with eio#\be in v. 685. Should we not under- 
stand Spdépov ra répyara to mean ‘the issue of running’ and interpret 
v. 685 as=Spapov 8 cuppérpus ty pica (=Ty ‘Aaurporyre tis dices 
implied in v. 685) or, more concisely, Spaywv 8 Aayrpds? Orestes 
was handsome to look at and he ran handsomely. My (and Wolff’s) 
explanation of the passage thus differs from one that is commonly 
given chiefly in the interpretation of ra répyara. The main objec- 
tion to this explanation and its fellow is that we must supply adrod 
referring to Orestes with rq dice. 


ON SOPHOCLES’S ELECTRA 683 sq. 


In the words: 
dt yober’ dvdpos épOiov Kypvyparov 
Spdpov mpoxynpvéavros xré. 

I have already hinted in this Review (xvi. 6)? that, because zpo- 
knpvéavtos iS in the aorist, the phrases dvdpds wpoxynpvgavros and épbiav 
knpvyparwev (which by the way might well be, as has been suggested 
by Professor van Herwerden, a mistake for 6. yypupdérwv) are in Con- 

1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XVII (1903), p. 209. ] 

3 [See above, p. 79. ] 
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flict ; for dvdpés zpoxnpi€avros seems to be intended to depend on the 
other phrase and such dependence would seem to demand spoxyjpue- 
govros. I believe we have to do with a fairly ancient corruption and 
that what Sophocles wrote is ép0ip xypvypare (or ynpvpare?). The cor- 
ruption would be due to the miswriting, or rather misreading, of 
ép0iy as ép6iwv and the subsequent assimilation of the following word 
to that ép6cwv. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN 
SOPHOCLES’S PHILOCTETES.* 


Vv. 43 Sq. GAN’ R'm PopBas vocrov éEerHnrAvbev 
7 PvAAOv et Te vOduVOV Karate ov. 

The traditional text of v. 43 is quite out of the question, nor does 
any one of the emendations hitherto proposed (so far as they are 
known to me) seem to restore the manus Sophoclea. This was, I 
conjecture, dAX’ 4} éxi popByNECTIN eferAyrvOWC (popByv erry éeAr- 
AvOws). The ease with which this could corrupt into the traditional 
form needs no comment. 

Vv. 54 sqq. NE. ri S97’ dvwyas; OA. trav Biroxryrov ce Set 

Yuxnv crus Adyotoev exxrAepas A€ywr. 
drav o épwrg ris Te Kat wdbev mapa, 
Aéyey “AyirAA€ws rats + 765° ody! KAErTEéov - 

The syntax of these verses as they stand is very dubious. But I do 
not think it is to be helped adequately by changing Aéywy to an inf. 
(e. g., cxoreiv). A simple solution of the difficulty may, I think, be 
found, if we stick closely to the connection of the speech of Odys- 
seus with that of Neoptolemus, observing also the opening of the 
speech of Odysseus. Neoptolemus says ri 897° dvwyas ; “What then 
do you direct?” The natural answer to such a question is an oblique 
form of expression = imperative of oratio recta. This is, of course, 
in the case in question, the infin. Note now that the preceding speech 
of Odysseus, which Neoptolemus does not regard as imperative, has 
the 8 construction; and, further, that in v. 57 Aé€yev would fall in 
much more naturally as second member of a compound infin. (= im- 
perative in oratio recta) structure. In fine, I would read (adopting 
Gedike’s 8éAotorv for Adyoroey in v. 55, a conjecture that might 


1[From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXIV 
(1893), p. xxxvii. ] 
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occur to any one as it had to me independently, and Nauck’s sugges- 
tion drav 8 in v. 56) as follows: 

ri 8nr’ dvwyas ;—ryv Proxryrov o kom ety 

Yuyjv Gras SdrAovoev éxxrepas Aoywr: 

drav 5 épwra ris re Kai wd0ev rape, 

Adyar 'AxtArA€ws wais: dd obxi KpumrTéov: 
(xpurréov Nauck for xAerréov). At. 556 sq., cited by Professor Jebb 
in support of the construction 8 érws c. fut. ind., admits of easy 
correction by substituting oxorety draws foro’ drws rarpos at 
the close of v. 556. 

V. 567. ws radr’ ériotw Spapev’, ov péddovt’ ert. 

Though this verse is undoubtedly corrupt, it does not appear that 
either Nauck or Blaydes has been successful in his conjecturing,— 
the former reading ov for as; the latter, ds Spwye’ ich radra, or tabr’ 
eLericrw Spwpe’. The last, however, comes nearest to what Sopho- 
cles seems to have written, viz., e@ radr’ éricrw Spe’: cf. Electra 616 


ed vey émorw rdvde p aicxivyv éxav. The corruption may easily have 


arisen from contamination of ‘ue (568)—such contamination 


being a fruitful source of error in the Sophoclean text; or perhaps 
it may be due to v. 563 ds é« Bias xré. 

Vv. 900 sqq. Ol. ov 89 oe dvoxepea Tod voojparos 

dracey wore py pp dyav vavTyy ere; 
NE. dzavra ducyépe, Tiv atrod diow 
érav Aurwv tis Spg Ta py poweKora. 
Pl. ddr’ odbdey Ew rod purevoartos ov ye 
Spas ovde huveis, €cOrdv dvdp’ éxrwerdrv. 

A similar case of contamination to that just suggested is to be 
detected, I think, in v. 901, where instead of vavryv gre we should 
read vews gre. The source of corruption here was AYTOY inv. 
go2, probably aided by NOCHMATOCE in v. goo. Again in v. 904 
there has been a somewhat similar degeneration. OYAEN owes its 
origin in part to OYAE in v. go5. But, whatever were the details 
of the process, the original form of the verse I venture to think was 
this : 

dAN’ OYZENONTI rot durevoavros ov ye 
(= od voy 71). 
égvov Cc. gen. = akenum ac. abl. can be supported by O. 7. 219 sq.: 
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& "yw Eévos pev rot Adyou rovd éepo | Eevos Se rod mpaxHévros. It also 
falls in most aptly as a retort to ra uy wpoceaxdra In V. 903. 

V.QI7. oluo, ri efmas; Valckenaer’s ri p’ efwas; is, of course, 
out of the question here. ri y eas of B is, as Jebb says “weak.” 
But why may not the phrase ri efras; (common to-day, as always) 
have taken the place of a less common equivalent? I would sug- 
gest ri dwveits; as in Electra 1349. 

V.QQI. & pioos, ofa xdgavevpioxas A€yerv. 

Aé€yeey certainly strikes one oddly. Jebb suggests that it should 
be A€ywy. That seems hardly likely, however, with KPATWN at the 
close of v. 989 and A€MW at that of g90. Perhaps we should rather 
write ETTH. There are several ways in which A€FEIN might have 
come into the text. 


AESCHYLUS. 


OF THE PROLOGUE OF THE AGAMEMNON. 


Though many scholars have handled the prologue of the Aga- 
memnon, yet it may, I venture to think, be said without presump- 
tuousness that they have left something still to be done in the 
elucidation and restoration of that small group of verses. It is to 
this task that I now address myself. 

The proper interpretation of the prologue of the Agamemnon is 
far from simple. The right understanding of the character of the 
watcher, as Aeschylus has depicted it in words put in the watcher’s 
mouth, is so bound up with questions about the text that the prob- 
fem, What in general was the watchman meant by the poet to say? 
and the problem, How precisely did the poet make him express the 
thoughts attributed to him? can never be fully separated in any 
proper discussion of this passage. To the way in which Aeschylus, 
in a few masterly strokes, has made the watcher depict his own 
character, Patin has drawn attention in the excellent remark? about 
‘’esclave d’Eschyle, qui ne prononce que quelques vers et offre 
cependant tout l’intérét d’un caractére dramatique’. I will now run 
the risk of begging certain textual questions and proceed to set 
forth in a few words the character of the watcher and his mental 
attitude in the prologue. 

The man is at once anxious for his master’s return and fearful 
of what may follow upon that return. He is thoroughly loyal to 
Agamemnon, whom he loves (v. 34 sq.); he fears Clytaemnestra 
and Aegisthus and mourns the evils of the house (vv. 14, 36 sq., 
18 sq.). But his virtue is after all but the virtue of the faithful 
slave: his loyalty is alloyed with a regard for his own interests and 
his own comfort. Indeed, so prominent does he make his sense of 
the discomforts and the tediousness of his yearlong task that it 

1 Read before the American Philological Association at Union College, Schenec-_ 
tady, 9 July, 1902, [and printed in the Classical Review, Vol. XVII (1903), pp. 102— 
105. 

cia ‘Eschyle’ (in Ztudes sur les tragiques grecs) p. 314, quoted approxi- 
mately in Wecklein’s German edition. 
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would seem that readers of his words have generally been quite 
misled about the tenor of his speech. And this brings us at once 
to a question of the minute interpretation of the text. 

If what has just been said of the state of mind of the watcher is 
true—and there is a begging of the question in my assuming above 
what a careful study of the text has seemed to me surely to yield—, 
if, I say, my analysis of the watcher’s state of mind is just, then the 
vey in v. I is concessive and its correlative is the S€ in v. 12. The 
man is indeed (pév) praying for release from his irksome task by 
the beacon that shall announce his master’s speedy return, but (8) 
mourns the evil plight of the house and dreads the future. This is 
the sum and substance of that part of the prologue which precedes 
the flare of the beacon on the neighbouring mountain ; and this pre- 
lude thus falls into two halves of which the former consists of vv. 
I-II, omitting the spurious v. 7. We will now examine certain 
portions of vv. I-II. 

A very important matter is the proper understanding of xat viv 
in v. 8. If we had to guess the general drift of what preceded the 
words xat viv @vAdcow without having vv. 1-6 before us, we should 
certainly say that it must be either ‘I have been doing something 
else than keeping watch for the beacon’, or ‘I have been keeping - 
watch for a certain time’. Now we have vv. 1-6 before us, and we 
know that the former alternative is wrong. Where and how is the 
latter alternative expressed? The answer is that it is expressed 
in vv. 4-6. If we follow this line of interpretation, we should, I be- 
lieve, come to see that # in v. 2 has hitherto been wrongly construed 
and that vv. 2-8 are an elaboration of povupas érefas pyxos yv pvAdoow 
Aaprddos To acipBorov, the verb PvAdoow having a double object, an 
effected and an affected. The ultimate construction of jv is, then, 
with dvAdcow, the words xomopevos...décnv are parenthetical, and vv. 
4-6 are = mevaAaya. yetpa cai Oépos.. This is revolutionary, but it is, 
after all, only a matter of putting the commas in the right places. 

I may note before taking up v. 12 sqq. that the spurious v. 7 
wouid never have been inserted, had it been seen, as I venture to 
think it should have been, that the genitive dorpwy vuxréepov belongs 


1 rods pépovras...aldép: I take with others to refer to the stars that mark by their 
rising and setting the changes of the seasons. See Wecklein’s note ad Joc. in his 
Aschylos Orestia, 
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quite as much to rods, . duvdoras as to d6uynyvpw. Furthermore, it may 
be, as Meineke and van Herwerden have suggested, that dvipéBovdoy 
should give place to dvdpdéAnpov. 

In the sentence—or clause—that begins in v. 12 M. Henri Weil’s 
first thoughts seem to me to have been entirely right, so far as vv. 
12 and 16 are concerned. We should regard éray 8 as resumptive 
and should restore éxwy for éyw. We find again that a simple thought 
is elaborated in a rambling fashion (and we must not forget that it 
is a Slave that is speaking) to the confusion of the line by line 
reader. All would have been clear to the audience as Aeschylus’s 
actor rendered the verses. The simple thought is this: ebr’ ay d¢, 
vuxtirdayktov @vdpoadv 7’ eywy | etvyy, deidev 4 puvipecBar Soxd, 
and the fact that these words form two perfect trimeters makes me 
think that they represent very nearly Aeschylus’s first draft on 
which he afterwards improved. The variation etr’ 4y—dray is char- 
acteristic of Greek style—and characteristic, too, in that the second 
synonyme is the commoner word. ray 8, it may be added, resumes 
the whole of ebr’ dy w«rimAayxrov...eivyv and should be followed by 
a comma. 

In the parenthetical words dveipos ...trvp I cannot convince 
myself that éuqv is not what Aeschylus wrote. V. 1226 (dup: dépav 
yap xp Td Sovduov Lvyov) is quite strikingly like v. 14, and Eur. Med. 
793 (Tdu : obris Zorw doris efaipyoerat) also favourséuyv. In this 
parenthesis it is also to be noted that dv6’ trvov in v. 14 cannot be 
what Aeschylus wrote; but I cannot think that the dvrirvovs which 
Messrs van Herwerden (Exerc. Cr., p. 96) and Wecklein have pro- 
posed is certainly right. The word was rather, I fancy, dyrios, out 
of which and a clumsy explanatory trvov the traditional reading 
could have arisen. 

In v. 16 I fail to see why 8x6 should not bear its ordinary sense 
of ‘seeming’. ‘Whenever’, says the watcher, ‘anyone that overhears 
me thinks I am trying to keep awake by turning a tune, I am really 
sobbing’. The expression, whether in the Greek or in this free 
rendering, is a perfectly natural one. 

After v. 19, in which I would accept the substitution of Sepwaius 
pévov for the traditional Scarovovpevov, v. 20 sq. follow rather abruptly. 
But that is not all. At the end of the prologue we find four verses 
(36-39) that have nothing to do with what immediately precedes 
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them, that deal with the dark secrets of the house and that fit per- 
fectly after v. 19. My opinion that vv. 36-39 were placed by 
Aeschylus after v. 19 coincides with that of Professor van Her- 
werden, who in his Emendationes Aeschyleae (Jahrbb. 10° Suppl., 
I2I sqq.) writes thus (p. 132): ‘Vss. 36-39 longe aptiorem locum 
nanciscentur, si mecum transposueris statim post vs. 19, ubi custos 
tetigit tristem rerum conditionem. Quo facto et vocabula ra 3 dra 
habebunt quo referantur, et laetiora moesta exceperint ad finem 
orationis usque continuata’. I may add here that the Nov & in v. 20 
forms a sort of reditus ad propositum and brings us around to the 
point of view of v. 1. Dramatically v. 20 sq. prepare the way for 
the appearance of the beacon. 

But there are certain textual questions in vv. 38 and 39 that 
require attention. The looming of fire by night, as Aeschylus dwells 
upon it in this prologue, inevitably calls up the opening of Pindar’s 
first Olympian; and must not Aeschylus himself have had those 
splendid verses in mind when he wrote those that we are now exam- 
ining? Does not also a certain likeness in v. 39 to something else 
in Pindar, that striking phrase @wvayra cvverotow which seems to have 
taken hold upon the subsequent poets (cf. Euripides’s etfvverov Eweroior 
Boay I.T. 1092), does not this likeness also suggest that Pindar was 
running in Aeschylus’s mind? Indeed, I believe that v. 39 in its 
original form had far greater likeness to the Pindaric phrase than 
it has in the traditional form. There is difficulty in construing 
vv. 38 and 39, as they stand. AnOoua, of course with éxwv, means 
‘forget on purpose’ and need give us no trouble; but where is its 
object, and what are we to do with avé6 and the following xat where 
we do not want a finite form at all, but a participle or equivalent? 
The Pindaric phrase helps us out in part, and I would write 
dv éxov eyo, padotow aibdyjs, ob pafodor AVPoua. There is a somewhat 
similar corruption to that assumed in av86 xod in v. 1244, where for 
KAvovr’ dAnOds, ovdiv eEyxacpeva. we should read xAvovr’ dAnOy Kovdev 
éEnxacpeva.. 

Of the remainder of the prologue I have less tosay. I would 
accept Hermann’s transpositions of ‘Iot tov, would take ovudopas 
in v. 20 as ‘coincidence’ (riode cupdopas xapw must then go with 


1 This correction has been anticipated by Professor van Herwerden (Zxercitationes 
Criticae, p. 99). 
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xaipe), would read ocypave in v. 26, would take depors in v. 27 as loca- 
tive and construe ryde Aaurd& in v. 28 with érophidfev, and I would 
understand @yjooucu in v. 32 aS a poetic equivalent of roinoowa in the 
sense of #yjooua. Furthermore, I would understand Seorordy (v. 
32) as referring to Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra’ and the words 
ta Seororav ed weoovta aS —=Ta Tov Seorotév eirvyy. Lastly, the con- 
trast with deororav demands that we write in v. 33 not rijodé poe but 
Tid époi: 

I have appended the continuous text of the prologue, as I would 
write it, and have added a close translation, which will be found to 
fill some small gaps in the commentary above. 


[ Note.—The prologue possibly occupied one page of a MS. that 
had 38 or 39 lines to the page, and vv. 36-39 were added by the 
scribe that first omitted them, when he discovered his blunder, at 
the foot of the page. For evidence of the existence of MSS. of the 
Tragedians with 39 lines to the page see Hayley on Eur. Alc. 312.] 

@eois pty air TOvd dradrayHnv rovev 
poupas ereias pHKos Hv, Koupwpevos 
oréyas “Arpedav dyxabey xvvos dixny, 
dotpwv xdroida vuKTépwy ouryupe 

Kal Tous épovtas xeipa. Kat Bépos Bporois 
Aapmpors Suvdoras éumpérovras aifepe 


own 


Kat viv pvAdoow Aaprrddos Td aVuBodror, 
avyiv rupos péepovoay éx Tpoias darw 
dAwdouov te Bag: Ode yap kpare? 10 
yuvaixds avdpdBovdov éAmifoy Kéap * 

> > A 4 , , » 
ebr’ dy d€, vuxtirAayxroy &vdpordv rT exw v > 
evvnv—oveipors ovK émioKomoupevnv 

2 , , N ) 4 a 

éunv: hoBos yap avrios mapactraret 

To py BeBaiws BrAépapa ovpBareiy drvy— 15 
bray 9, deidew 7 puvvpecbas Soxd 

4 sQ? 9 , , 5”) 
trvov 76d avTipoArov évréuyvwv aKos, 

KAaiw TOT olKov TOVdE TULPOpay OTéVwV 
obx, ds Ta rpdoG, dpota Sexroroupévov— 19 


1 Of course, the reference is specially to Agamemnon, and Clytaemnestra can only 
be included by a specious optimism on the speaker’s part, as though the evils he be- 
wails in the present and dreads in the future were not there. His real thought 
appears in the 0’ ody of v. 34. 
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74.8 GdAa orya: Bods eri yAwoon péyas 36 
BéByxev- olxos 8 airds, ef POoyynv AdBou, 37 
capéorar av AéLaev dv Exiv eyad, 38 
pabovow avdys, ov pabodtor Anboua. 39 
Nov 8 etruyys yévour’ dadAay? move 20 
evayyeAov pavévtos éppvaiov rupds. 21 
"Tov, tov: 25 
@ yaipe, AaparrTHp vuKros HUEpyovov 22 
dos mupavoxwv Kal yopav Kataoracty 

moray év "Apya, rhode cuupopas xdpuv. 24 
"Ayapémvovos yuvaiki onpav® Topas 26 


eivas éxavteiAacay ws Taxos Sdpots 

GAoAvypOv edpyportvra THde Aaprdds 

erropOalev, eizrep IAcov modus 

édAwxev, OS 6 PpuKTos ayyéAAwy mpere * 30 
aitds 7 éywye Ppoipiov xopevoropat 

ra Seorotay yap ev recovta Oncopa 

tpis & Barovons tod enol Ppuxrwpias. 

Tévorro 8 otv poddvros edpury xépa 

dvaxros otkwy Ty0e Barracas xepi. 35 


2-3 Sensui interpunctionem accommodavi. 

4 Virgulam post duiyyupiv vulgo positam omisi, qui duydoras quoque cum dorpwp 
iungendum esse censeam. 

6 Virgulam sive gravius punctum post at@ép: omisi, quia simplex sententia est 7¥ 
gvurdoow. 

12 Post 6é virgulam inserui ; @xwy scripsi sicut olim Weil. 

13 et 15 Verba quaedam a poeta 4:4 wégou iniecta lineis indicavi. 

14 dvrlos scripsi viam monstrante Weckleino, qui dvrirvovs imprimendum curavit- 
Idem iam proposuerat van Herwerden. 

19 decroroupévov pro Starovoupévov praeeuntibus aliis cum Duebnero restitui. 

Versus 36-39 huc reduxi. Idem iam fecerat van Herwerden. 

39 Ratione habita et loci sententiae et uncialis litterarum ductus et Pindarici illius 
gwvavra (quod sic scribendum esse censeo) ouveroioww restituere conatus sum Aeschy- 
leam manum. Cf. Ag. 1244, ubi pro dAn@lJC ovdev scribendum erat d\79H K oddev. 

25 In sedem suam reposui cum Hermanno. 

26 Deteriorum librorum onuavd Medicei illi onualyw cum Weckleino praetuli. 

33 Tod’ Evol pro librorum r7odé wor reposui. 


The gods, it is true, I am asking for release from those toils of 
a watch a year in length which, couching on the roofs of the 
Atridae upon elbow dogwise, I have learned full well the night stars’ 
rank and file <in> and those bright lords <of theirs> , looming in 
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the aether, that bring winter and summer to mortals, and now am 
keeping for that token of a torch, a gleam of fire that shall bring 
out of Troy speech and talk of capture; for thereto constrains 
<me>. a woman’s man-minded expectant heart: whensoe’er, though, 
occupying a night-buffeted and dewy couch— <a couch> by 
dreams unvisited in my case; for fear is at <my> side preventing 
my closing my eyelids tight in sleep—, whenever, I say, <occupying 
such a couch> , I am thought to be singing or humming, using that 
as a charm against sleep, I am <really> at such times weeping, 
mourning this house’s misfortune, which is not, as once, most fitly 
governed—but I say no more; an ox upon my tongue stands heavy ; 
but the house for itself, could it receive <the gift of> speech, would 
tell most clearly what I, of my own will, though voiceful to them 
that know, to them that know not forget. Now, however, may a 
fortunate release from toils come by the appearing of the fire of 
good news through the murk of night. Hurrah! hurrah! ah! wel- 
come, thou beamer that by night daylight dost shew and <dost 
betoken> the holding of dances many in Argos, <welcome> for that 
thou comest upon the heels of my word! To Agamemnon’s wife 
I'll signal clear that rising starlike’ from her couch with all speed 
she shrill a cry of worshipful welcome over this torch, if indeed 
Troy-town is taken, as the beacon looms its message; and for myself 
I’ll dance a prelude <to the public dances> ; for my master’s game 
I’ll count a winning one: now that this beacon-watch has thrown me 
treble six. But, <whether a winning game or not>, may it be 
<mine> , when he comes home again, to lift the well-beloved hand 
of the lord of the house with this hand of mine. 


NOTE ON AESCHYLUS PROMETHEUS 629? 
py pov mpoxydouv pacooy ds éu0t yAvKv. 

It seems a pity that the latest editors still cling to this reading. 
It stands in both the annotated edition of the Prometheus of 
Messrs. Sikes and Willson (1898) and the Parnassus Library 
text of Professor Campbell (1898). Professor Campbell puts 
Elmsley’s pacodvus } ‘wot at the foot of the page, and Messrs Sikes 


1‘Der Wichter ist noch ganz eingenommen von der Beobachtung der Sterne.’ 
(Wecklein.) 
3 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XIV (1900), p. 20.] 
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and Willson say of the same conjecture: “Were emendation neces- 
sary, this would be good.’ Though the latter editors have examined 
Dr Wecklein’s large Greek edition, they do not seem to realize that 
he has practically given up his former view of the construction in 
question. His Greek note is decidedly curious—to say the least. 
After reproducing the note of the German edition he continues: 
"AAG Ta xwpia Tadra elvar Ta pev Erépas Picews, Ta Se dugiocPByrovgerns 
ypadns. “Hay 8 ds wapedd0n dpOas, drep paiveros BéBasov, Sty xeiras dyti 
Tov 7. Paiverar S€ miBavwirepov, dre éAXrcimae EvratOa rd peratd rod ovyxpt- 
TLKOU Kal TOD KWwAOU THS CVyKpicews Erdpyxov 7 (wpP. IAdr. Modur. oeA. 410 D 
paraxwrepo. 7} ws KdAdov avrois) kai } evvoiw elvar: ds épot dpeorov €or, py 
hpovrile mAdov wept éuov. Ip. Eup. ‘Imm. 530 otre yap mvpds ott’ dorpwv 
tréprepov BéXos olov To Tas ‘Adpodiras tnow éx xepav "Epws xai ‘AAx. 879 
ti yap dvipi xaxov peiLov dpapreiy muorys dAdxov. If it is probable that 
# is left out here between the terms of the comparison, then it 
should be put in and paocov } os be restored. ds nol dperrdv éoti, py 
povrile wAéov wepi éuod does not represent a case of omission of the 
particle of comparison, but means ‘since it is my pleasure, do not 
take thought about me further.’ Of course, the passage cited from 
Plato has nothing to do with such an interpretation ; but it is ex- 
cellent as a support for the reading paocov 7 as. As for the two 
passages cited from Euripides at the end of the note, that from the 
Alcestis was probably rightly explained by Hermann, as I now think 
with Mr Hayley (see his excellent note on A/c. 879-80). The pas- 
sage from the ///olytus is in all likelihood to be corrected by insert- 
ing 7 before ofov. The copyists quite commonly fumbled 4 as (and 
the like: so particularly pz od). A good example is to be found in 
Hippocrates epi Sairns éféwv 2, where the MSS. vary between the 
right reading érepotws ywdoxw } ds xeivor ereEyeray and ywoonw ds (See 
Kuehlewein’s critical note ad. /oc.). In Xen. Hellen. 2. 3, 16 arrov 
Tt ole (oly) domep is a mistake for... 7% dowep, as I have elsewhere 
noted. One is surprised to find Solon’s xévrpov 8 ddAos ds éyw AaBov 
figuring in Messrs Sikes and Willson’s note on the Prometheus as 
an example of és=7. Does not Aristotle "AO. woA. 12 paraphrase 
Solon’s words by é ydp ris dAAos tavrns Tis Tynns Ervxe? This cita- 
tion the editors just named seem to owe to Mr Adam (on Plat. Afol. 
36 D). Mr Adam believes (or believed) that és could be used for 4 
after a comparative. But the best example he adduces, Plat. 2. 
526 C, is due to carelessness on Plato’s part owing to the wide separa- 
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tion of pew wrovov from the second term of the comparison, which 
ought, of course, to be 7} écov rodro or 4 rotro, but appears in the 
form 4s rodro, as though otrw péyay wévov had gone before. After 
all’s said and done, it would seem that Dr Thompson’s dictum that 
‘the use of os for 4 after a comparative is a barbarism’ must stand. 


When shall we see py pov rpoxydov pacoov ) as éuot yAvKd come into 
its own? 


EURIPIDES. 
NOTES ON EURIPIDES’S ALCESTIS. 
Vv. 282-289. 


éyw oé rpeaBevovoa. xavri ris éuijs 
Yrxijs karaoryoaca pas 70d cicopav 

. OvacKw, rapdv por py Oavetv trip obev 
GAX’ dvdpa re cxelv Meroadav Sv 7Oedrov 
Kat S@pa vate GABiov rupavvids 
ovk 70&yoa Cav adrocracbeica cov 
tiv raoiv épdavoicw ovd épacdpny, 
nBys exovea Sap’, év ols érepropunv. 

The difficulty in this passage begins with v. 285. It will not do 
to supply, with Monk, zapév po from v. 284, or, with Hermann, to 
make éAd’ connect only the infinitives. Lenting’s xotx« for odx in v. 
287 and Kirchhoff’s ot in the same place do not satisfy; nor has M. 
Weil helped the passage by writing in v. 284 @vyoxw: wapdv 8 xré. 
In order satisfactorily to treat this difficult passage we must begin 
with v. 284. (Perhaps I should have said that the difficulty, though 
not the obvious one, begins here.) It is certainly far more natural 
to take trép cébev with Ovyoxw than with Oaveiy: that every reader of 
the verse must feel. But if we read in that way, we shall begin a 
new construction with 44’. The one word that interferes with d’ 
dySpa. xré. aS a new sentence is the infinitive {jv in v. 287; and here, 
I believe, we have found the &xos. Substitute for {jv the participle 
{ao" (cf. v. 695 Lys wapeAOay and Xen. Anad. 2. 6, 29 Cav aixioOeis) and 
all is right. 

OvyoKw, rapov pot py Oavetv, irép ober. 
GAX' advdpa re oxely MeooadOv Sy AOeXor 
kai Spa vate SABiov rvpavvid: 

ovx 70eAnoa {0° arooracbeioa cov 

fv raciv épdavoiow xré. 

Vv. 291 sq. 

Kada@s pev aitots xarOavety Hxov Biov, 
Karas b€ cdoat raida Kedxreds Garey - 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. X (1896), pp. 374-376. ] 
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V. 292 is objectionable in its traditional form by reason of the 
repetitious @aveévy. This is best got rid of by accepting Wakefield’s 
dbivay (cf. Wecklein’s emendation in v. 25). But there is another 
word that seems quite as clearly wrong, and that is xedxAe@s. Read 
the adjective for the adverb—xetxAecis. 


Vv. 320-322. 
det yap Oavety we> Kat rdd ovx és aiprov 
ovd és Tpiryy pot pyvos epxera KaKoy, 
GAN’ atrix’ év rots pnxér’ ovor AELopan. 


Though I cannot feel with Mr Hayley (Amer. Journal of Philol- 
ogy, xvi. i. p. 103) that v. 321 is right as it stands, I am becoming 
_ less and less disposed to regard it as a probable or possible interpo- 
lation. The simplest treatment of this crux criticorum seems to be 
the changing of a single letter so as to read 


ovd és Tpityv por pyv eoépxerat KaKor. 


This had been suggested also by Johann Kvicala (Studien eu Eurt- 
pides, 11. p. 11), although (with a perverseness sadly characteristic 
of this scholar) he proposes as “das wahrscheinlichste” 

ovd és Tpitryy poe péAXAov Epxerat KaKdv. 


For the py in this position in the verse may be compared M. Weil’s 
excellent restoration of v. 487 (G\X' oid drearely pv wédvous oldv 7° enol) 
and his note thereon. 

[Since this note was written, I have received, through the courtesy 
of the author, Mr Hayley’s Varia Critica (Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, vol. vii.), at the close of which he resumes the 
discussion of this passage. From this it appears that he is now 
disposed to regard pyvés as unsound. For it he suggests vyAés. | 

Vv. 360-362. 

KatnABov av, cai p ov8 6 TXovrwvos xiwv 
of obmi Kwry Wuxoropmres dy yépwy 
gryev, mpiv és has cov xaraorycat Biov. 

The word yépwy in v. 361 is due to the acuteness of Cobet (Var. 
Lectt.2 p. 581). It is accepted, as I am glad to see, by M. Weil 
(whose excellent edition of the Alcestis, I may add, did not come 
into my hands until the printing of my own text was so far advanced 
that I was unable to adopt several admirable corrections of his). 
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Cobet in the same place suggested that Biov in v. 362 was a gloss on 
$s that had ousted the original final word of the verse. This word, 
he suggested, was déuas. The same conjecture was made by Nauck. 
Not satisfied with this I have kept the vulgate. M. Weil had done 
the same. I am inclined, however, to believe that Cobet’s account 
of the origin of Biov is right. The key to the emendation of v. 362 
appears to be given by J. T. 981 sq. xat o& roAvxdryp oxada | oreidas 
Muxyvas éyxaractyow rdduv. Read in the ddcestis 

apiv'és pas o éyxataoTnom <mrdd\w>. 

Vv. 1118-1120. 

AA, xai 59 rporeivw. HP. Topyov’ ds xaparopiv. 

gas; AA. dyw. HP. vai, cole viv xat rov Ads 

gyoas wor elvas aida yevvaioy Févov. 

To M. Weil is due the admirable division of v. 1118 that I have 
here followed; but the same scholar is not equally successful in his 
treatment of v. I119, where he would read AA. @w wv. HP. cgle nw, 
cat «xré. It seems unnecessary to change the traditional vafé, Why 
should vy have given way to it? Monk seems to have been right in 
giving vaé to Admetus. Hermann pithily says: “Recte vaé Monkius 
Herculi dedit: male autem scripsit uy” [for viv]. A careful study 
of the passage seems furthermore to demand that we read the 
words after ogfe as they are printed in Hermann’s Monk’s Alcestis 
(Leipsic 1824) and are reproduced above. The viv and wor are con- 
trasted: ‘keep now and you will say some time’, etc. 

V. 1131. 

| AA, Oy, rpoceirw Lacav as Sdpapt euny ; 

The ds is certainly awkward. Paley construed it with @aoay “ze. 
not as a mere ¢ddopa veprépwv.”” But the following words are awk- 
wardly definite. I have suggested an dé xowod construction with 
both fécav and Sdyapr’ éuyv. But this is awkward. M. Weil in his 
critical note to v. 1129 quotes Mekler’s eicop® €vvdopoy for eivopo Sdpapr 
éuyv and in his explanatory note on the same verse asks: “ Le poéte 
aurait-il répété ces mots au vers 1131 ?”’ The doubt isa fair one ; but 
the difficulty in v. 1131 should prompt us to emend there rather than 
in v. 1129, the close of which seems quite natural as a repetition of 
that of v. 1126 (Spas 8dpapta onv). Mel. 1350 (&w wpooamety Lavras) 
points toa separation of és from {ecar (so too does the position of ds), 
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and A/c. 1124 may perhaps supply what we need. We may compare too 
Soph. £7. 1452 7 xat Oavévr’ #yyeAay as érntipus ; Certainly the reading 
Giyw, mpoceirw Cacav ds <érytipws> ; might easily have been corrupted 
to the traditional form by the gloss ddyapr’ éunv added to éryripus. 
V. 1134. 
dw o déArrus, odor’ Gerba Soxdv ; 

(best read as a question in view of Heracles’s answer) should 
perhaps be corrected by writing ovxér’ for otror’. The same correction 
was suggested—not improbably—by Musgrave in v. 876. 


V. 1143 seems to need a slight correction. Thus: 
ri ydp 308’ GS dvavdos EorynKey yvv7 ; 


ee ER Ae 


The importance of the readings of Codex Parisinus 2713 (a) in 
several passages of the Alcestis needs to be emphasized. Kirch- 
hoff’s judgment of this MS. was certainly unfair. 


Vv. 433-4. 
déid. Sé joe 
rysav, eet reOvyxey dvr éuod, iar. 

The reading of a punctuated thus gives excellent sense and em- 
phasis. (I may add that a spells ré@vyxev.) Kvicala (Studien zu Eur. 
li. p. 12) saw the value of a’s Ay but thought it in the wrong place. 
His suggested emendation (dféa Sé wo | rexov (oder nach S. tips Alay, 
érel réOvyxey dvr’ éuod) is, of course, valueless. Nauck’s érei rérAnkev 
dvr’ éuod Oavetvy, which I, rather rashly, adopted, is better than 
Usener’s émed y’ 2vyoxev dvr’ éuod pdovn, Which M. Weil accepts. 

In v. 546 it is perhaps unnecessary to call attention to a’s rade, 
which (in the form r@de) has won general acceptation, except in 
proof of the independent value of a. 

In v. 811. a’s reading 

7] Kdpta pevro. Kal Atay Oupatos Hv 
(for the verification of which I am indebted to the courtesy of M. 
Henri Omont of the Bibliothéque Nationale) has been undervalued 
or disregarded since Kirchhoff’s great edition. It is supported by 
é6veiov in v. 810 and, more clearly, by @vpatwy in 814. (I still main- 
tain the integrity of the traditional arrangement of vv. 809-815.) A 
misunderstanding of the irony of v. 811 with a’s reading might well 
have led to olxetos. @vpaios (which appears only in a of the MSS. 
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recognized by Prinz but is found also in inferior MSS.) was printed 
by Lascaris and accepted by Matthiae and Hermann, though persist- 
ently rejected by Monk. Paley accepted it in his first edition but 
changed to oixeios in his second. Mr Way in his translation accepts 
Gupatos (“O yea, an alien she—o’ermuch an alien!’”). Mr Verrall 
(Euripides the Rationalist, p. 52 note) says: “The reading Alay 
Ovpatos is clearly right: Alay oiketos, the facile but pointless variant, 
is merely an unintelligent gloss.” 

A: higher estimate of the value of a’s readings may well lead us 
to accept v. 1055 in the form 

7) THS Oavovons OdAapov cio Byoas TpEpo ; 

In v. 1140 daydvwv trp xvpiy should probably be accepted with 
Matthiae, Hermann, Kvicala (Studien zu Eur. ii. p. 38), Weil and 
Verrall (Euripides the Rationalist, p. 68 note). The variant is a 
guess like olxetos in v. 811. Kvicala interprets rightly “der ent- 
scheidende daipwv”—“jener, mit dem es eben Herakles aufnehmen 
musste.” 

Other readings in the Alcestis that appear to be rightly supported 
by a (not to mention the obvious airy in v. 37 and mdoy of v. 1154) 
are the following: 


V. 45. 
X9oves Karw, 
V. 1049. 
yur) véa (on account of the véa ydp of v. 1050). 
V. I1I7. 


ToApa.* mpdreve yetpa Kal Oiye Levys. 


NOTE ON EURIPIDES’S ALCESTIS. 207-208.* 
as ovrot avis, AAAG viv ravioraToy 
dxtiva xixAov & yAiov rpoaderac. 

If we keep v. 207 and reject v. 208, as I have proposed (and as 
had been proposed by Lachmann, De Mensura Tragoediarum, p. 44) 
it would look as if Alc. 207 were reminiscent of Ajax 858. Is Anti- 
gone 807-8 reminiscent of Alc. 207 or vice versa? If the former, the 
Alcestis might fall between Ajax and Antigone. This is the view 
I have suggested in my introduction to the Alcestts, p. xxx. 


1[Ms. note. ] 
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NOTE ON EURIPIDES, ALCESTIS 501.? 


Heracles, newly arrived at Pherae, converses with the Coryphaeus’ 
and is more nearly informed of the nature of his quest in Thrace. 
When told at length that the master of the man-eating horses is a 
son of Ares he says: . 

kat Tovde TOUpLOD Saipovos movov A€yes * 

oxAnpos (f. oreppos: cf. Androm. 98 et schol. ad 
loc.) yap aie xat rpds alzros Epxeras * 500 

el xp7) pe trast ovs “Apns éyeivaro 

paxny Evvaipa rpara pev Avxdon, 

athis 5¢ Kixvy, rovde 5 Epyopuat tpirov 

dyava mwAas Serrory Te cup Badrov - 

GAN’ otris orev Os Tov “AAKpAvyS yovov 505 

Tpécavta xéipa woAkewav wot Gera. 

I have been at some pains to punctuate this passage accurately. 
It is a single sentence. V. 499 is parenthetic and might, therefore, 
be set off by dashes as well as by the point above the line. The gist 
of the sentence may be given briefly thus: ‘Just my luck—always 
hard—to fight with another son of Ares after fighting with two! 
But [ll never turn my back on a foe.’ I emphasise the fact that 
Heracles’s speech is a single sentence, because I conceive that it is 
the vicious modern tendency to curtail the comprehensive ancient 
sentence and to fail to grasp it as a whole that has led here, as too 
often in the Classics, to a serious misconception of the author’s 
meaning. To this misconception we owe it that the word zawiv 
in v. 501 has been called in question. Gilbert Wakefield in his 
Tragoediarum Delectus (London 1794) was, so far as I know, the 
first of the would-be correctors of this word. He printed in his 
text raow, annotating thus: ‘Erectiorem feci sententiam et loquentis 
menti accomodatiorem, restituendo ex divinatione propra (sic) 
waow pro inerti atque inutili dictione raw: et quisnam adversabitur ?” 
G. A. Wagner in his edition of the Alcestis (Leipsic 1800) objected 
to Wakefield’s ‘restitution’, but without giving an adequate reason 
for his objection and—apparently—without fully understanding the 
passage. Monk merely notes ‘raow pro zawiv edidit Wakefield.’ In 
our time, in which peace has not been given to this passage, at least 


1[Read before the American Philological Association at Hartford, Conn., 6 July 
1898, [and printed in the Classical Review, Vol. XII (1898), pp. 393-394]. 
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two editors of the Alcestts have hit upon the same conjecture as 
Wakefield. In Dr Wecklein’s edition of Wolfg. Bauer’s Alkestis 
(Munich 1888) raow is printed and credited apparently to himself 
by Dr Wecklein. Again Mr W. S. Hadley in his edition of the 
Alcestis (Cambridge 1896) prints waow with the explanatory note: 
‘raow, a natural exaggeration,’ and the critical note: ‘For the MSS. 
wasiv I have read waow ; cf. n. in commentary; the enumeration of 
first, second and third makes the exaggeration natural: raoiv seems 
pointless.’ (Cf. also Class. Rev. xii. pp. 118-119.) By the rough 
rendering I have given above of this passage, as well as by my 
preliminary remarks upon it, I have already sought to indicate the 
arguments against this persistent conjecture. Heracles complains 
not of fighting with all Ares’s sons, but of fighting with another, a 
third son of Ares. In a clearer and more prosaic form the sense 
of vv. 501-504 might be reproduced thus: « xpy pe rode tpirw wad 
“Apeos paxnv gvvdiyyar dis dy masciv “Apeos payny fvvaipavra rpota—Kixvy. 
The reading waoiv brings deoréry in v. 504 among the ‘sons that 
Ares begat’; the conjecture waow puts Lycaon and Cycnus among 
them ‘that Ares begat,’ but places the ‘master of the foals’ in another 
category. If we try to reduce the proposed text to a more prosaic 
form we shall get something like this: ei xpy pe waow ods (doovs) “Apys 
éyeivaro paxny Evvaiavra, rpota—Kvxvy, tovd epxerGar xré. This reduc- 
tion to prose is certainly a reductio ad absurdum. I do not, however, 
venture to hope that I shall have been able to banish this 
pestilent critical heresy for ever. 

I may add that this passage gives me another occasion to note 
what I have noted by implication elsewhere (Class. Rev. ix. 202)’, 
that a translator may succeed when the commentators fail. Mr Way 
does tolerable justice to the passage just discussed thus: 


‘Thou say’st: such toil my fate imposeth still, 
Harsh evermore, uphillward straining aye, 

If I must still in battle close with sons 

Gotten of Arés; with Lycaon first, 

And Kyknus then: and lo, I come to grapple— 
The third strife this—with yon steeds and their lord. 
But never man shall see Alkméné’s child 

Quailing before the hand of any foe.’ 


1 [See above, p. 33. ] 
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It may be added to what has been already said about this pas- 
sage—and perhaps the addition will put the case in even clearer 
light—that if Euripides had chosen to write za:dwv, instead of raoiv, 
there would have been no possible ground for emendation. The 
regimen of fvvdya: before his mind and the consciousness that he 
was expressing himself somewhat indirectly caused him, I conceive, 
to prefer the dative. If we translate as though wadwyv were written— 
and in v. 504 rdéAwv deordry—, we shall gain a clear understanding 
from another point of view of the difficulties of this passage and the 
reasons why editors have blundered. 

It may be noted in conclusion that M. Henri Weil in his edition 
of the Alcestts says nothing of the conjecture waovw. 


ON ALCESTIS’S éxionnyis, EURIPIDES, AZCEST/S 280-325." 


Vv. 287-289 of the Alcestts are unconnected with what immedi- 
ately precedes them. Lenting saw this clearly, and in his Eptstola- 
Critica in Euripidts Alcestin, Zutphen, 1821, he wrote thus (p. 54): 
‘Hic locus mihi videtur laborare dyaxoAov6ig sententiae. Vel sic inter 
pungam, 

trip ober: 

dAX’ a a ae 
La . Tupavvids, 

OuUK 7. 
ut ad dAX’ dydpa re oxeiy repetatur wapdv: vel legam xovx« pro ovx in VS. 
288’. The late Mr Hayley lapsed from his customary acumen when he 
wrote his brief note on v. 287. In this Review (x [1896], 374)* I too 
have tried by means of punctuation and emendation to connect vv. 
287-289 with the preceding verses. But now, as the result of repeated 
study of this passage, I see clearly that vv. 287-289 should simply 
be removed from the text. This J. Heiland is said to have seen 
(cf. Hayley and Wecklein), but I do not know where he published 
his remarks. It should be quite plain, I am now convinced, that 
vv. 287-289 are the work of some one that found Alcestis’s words 
in v. 285 sq. too cold and calculating in tone. That is to say, the 
three verses in question are merely a sentimental substitute for 
vv. 284-286. The ‘some one’ may very well have been an actor. 
I would add here that in v. 288 sq. we should point thus: oid édewa- 

1[From the Classical Review, Vol. XVIII (1904), p. 336.] 


* [See above, p. 93. ] 
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pyv | 78s, Exovoa Sap’ év ols érepropyv: and that we should compare 
with v. 289 Soph. £7. 360. 

Further on in this same speech is a very well known and very 
palpable interpolation in v. 312. Hayley’s note should be consulted 
here about the way in which the verse was possibly introduced into 
the text. 

At v. 319 I believe we may perhaps again trace the hand of the 
author of vv. 287-289. At any rate, v. 319 seems to be a sentimental 
addition to Euripides’s text. According to Wecklein’s Appendix I 
have been forestalled in the condemnation of v. 319; for the author 
notes: ‘319 sq. delet Wheeler.’ But an examination of J. H. 
Wheeler’s dissertation De Alcestidis et Hippolytt Eurtpidearum 
interpolationtbus, Bonn, 1879, p. 31, will shew that the note should 
read: ‘321 sq. delet Wheeler.’ 

I would add here that there is need of some correction in vv. 313- 
318. Reiske, with his remarkable power of reading Greek ‘by the 
light of nature’, saw what was needed in vv. 314-316. In v. 317 sq. 
I would restore, as Lenting suggested (‘Placeret mihi, ruppedow— 
Gaprwe’, Ep. Crit. p. 58), the first person (cf. Trans.. Am. Philol. 
Assoc. 32 [1901], p. c)?. The whole passage will then read thus: 

ov 8, & réxvov po, was KopevOnoy Karas 

Toias Tuxovoa ovliyy Te OM TaTpi 

q vol Tw aicxpayv mporBaXdodoa KAndova 

nBys ev axpy covs diuapGepet ydpous ; 

Ov ydp oe pnrnp ovre vuudhevow Tore 

7 ovr éy TOKoLoL Gott Gapovwe, Téxvov - 

I am prepared to hear murmurs at this point about the Megarian 
brigand’s famous bit of furniture; but would Euripides himself, 
Grov wor éort, be inclined to say "Q rA€xrpa Lpoxpovora’ év ols érAnv éyw 
oTEppav avayKynv aivéoa. Kedves wep Ov? For the speech of Alcestis 
pruned of the excrescences—or, rather, adherescences—that I have 
just treated of is forty-one verses long and thus exactly matches in 
length Admetus’s answering speech in vv. 328-368. If then I am 
right in my treatment of Alcestis’s speech, it is reasonably certain 
that Admetus’s contains no spurious lines and that the excision of 
vv. 348-356, though proposed by so acute a critic as the late F. D. 
Allen and accepted by Hayley, is unjustifiable, whatever we may 
think of the taste displayed in those verses. 


1 [See below, Notes on Nominative of First Person in Euripides. ] 
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EURIPIDE, ALCESTE, 1-85. 


Dans l’admirable édition de |’ Alceste d’Euripide de feu M. Hayley, 
on trouve exprimés des doutes sur l’authenticité de la scéne un peu 
comique entre Apollon et Thanatos vv. 24-76 (pp. xxvii-xxix). 
Ces doutes, qui sont dus au savant maitre du jeune et brillant 
helléniste que nous venons de perdre, M. F. D. Allen, mort lui-méme- 
il y a deux ans, étaient partagés par M. Hayley. Quoqu’il soit bien 
difficile ou de lever de pareils doutes ou d’établir d’une maniére 
pleinement satisfaisante l’authenticité des vers en question, j’ose 
ici donner sommairement des raisons assez curieuses qui, entre 
autres, m’inclinent a croire que les vers 1-85 de |’ Alceste, excepté 
le v. 16, qui n’est pas d’Euripide, forment, pour ainsi dire, un tout. 

Les vers 1-27, exclusion faite du v. 16, sont au nombre de 26 (se 
divisant en 7 + 7+ 6-+ 6). Les vers anapestiques 28-37, hors 
exclamation d a, qui est extra metrum, sont au nombre de 9.? 
Les vers 38-63 sont au nombre de 26 et font en quelque sorte 
pendant aux vers du prologue d’Apollon. Ils se divisent en deux 
parties égales, les vers 51 éyw Adyov by nai rpobvpiay oe rappelant 
d’une maniére qui n’est peut étre pas accidentelle le vers 38 Odpca: 
Sixny to Kal Adyous Kedvots éxw. Les vers 64-76, qui sont au nombre 
de 13, se partagent entre Apollon et Thanatos dans la proportion de 
8 a 5, ce qui rappelle la division en 8 + 5 des 13 vers d’Oedipe au 
commencement de l|’Oedipe Rot et de l’Oedipe a Colone de Sophocle. 
Or les vers anapestiques du choeur qui suivent (77-85) sont au 
nombre de 9 et rappellent un peu, et par leur nombre et par la 
présence du mot peAdBpwv dans le premier vers ainsi que du mot réow 
prés de la fin, les vers anapestiques de Thanatos (28-37). Je me 
demande, vu la ressemblance superficielle entre ces deux parties 
anapestiques et aussi la singularité d’expression qui se trouve a la 
fin du premier morceau (vv. 36-37), sil n’y avait pas dans le 
manuscrit du poéte méme-une ressemblance plus frappante encore. 
Afin de ne pas perdre trop de mots sur un sujet ou est mélée la con- 
jecture et peut-étre aussi la petitio principu, je réunirai ici les deux 
morceaux sous une forme qui me semble s’approcher peut-étre plus 
de l’original. J’ajoute que M. Hayley, a qui j’ai communiqué cette 
conjecture, l’a trouvée au moins fort intéressante. 


1[From the Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXIV (1900), pp. 145-146. ] 
3 Je pense maintenant que j'avais tort de condamner dans mon edition le vers 31. 
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Vv. 28-37. 
a a4 (extra metrum) 
ri ov THE ToXEs, Ti OV, rpos peAdOpors, 
Poi B’ ; ddixeis ad ripas évepwv, 
apopiLdopmevos Kai Katatavwv ; 
ovK HpKeoe cor popov Adpuyrov 
SuaxwAtoar, Moipas dor‘ 
opyAavra Téxvy, viv 8 éxi rH8 ad 
xépa tofypy ppoupeis Srdicas, 
9 100 vréoTy, Toow éxAdoaL 
axpoavova att, IeAiov zais ; 
Vv. 77-85. 
Ti 300 Hovyia rpdcbev peAdbpov ; 
ri ceaiyntat Sdpos ‘“Adpyrov ; 
dN’ ovde Hirwy wédras <éor’> ovdeis 
doris ay elon roTepov POinevyv 
xpy Bacreav revOeiv 7 Lac 
ért Has Aevooe Hedlov rode zrais 
"Arxnortis, éuol maci T dpiorn 
ddfaca yuvy roow eis atrys, 
<mpobavove’ airod>, yeyeryo Gas. 


NOTE ON EURIPIDES, ANDROMACHE 5." 


Eur. Andr. 5 haud negligenda positio nominis proprii “Avdpoudxy : 
simplex enim ordo verborum fuisset 'Avdpopayy CyAwrds cet. Praeivit 
Sophocles cum scriberet O. 7. 8 6 waou xAewds Oidizrovs KaAovpevos pro 
eo quod est Oidtrous 6 ao. cet. De sede in versu nominis ‘Avdpopaxn 
cf. "Avrcydvn Soph. O.C. 1; cf. et “Acrvdvaxr’, Andr. 10. In verbis 
eis quae sunt, {yAwrés & ye ro piv —'Avdpoudyyn — xpovw non deside- 
ramus sed intelligimus sententiam quam in versu insequente legimus : 
vov 8, ad ris Gry, Svorvxeotdty yivyn. At ista verba addita sunt ut 
inferrentur versus qui sunt 8-15 quibus bene describuntur Andro- 
machae praesentes res adversae. His in versibus za:domotds illud v. 4 
quod adhuc otiosum esse videbatur oppositum habet pueri occisi 
descriptio vv. 9 et 10; opponuntur autem versui 4 versus 14 
et 15. Inest re vera in versibus I-15 chiasmus qui dicitur pul- 
cherrimus hunc in modum : ddpap Sobeioa (a) wadorods (8) “Exrope (y), 


1[MS. note. ] 
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{nrwres & ye rp mpiv—xpovy (8) )( viv 3, & ms GAAn, SvoTvyeotdrn yuv7 
(5), ares wéow —“Exrop’ - - Oavovr’ éoeidov (y’), waida O oy trikrw wéce 
prpOevra (B"), airy 88 Sovdn xré. re vyowry (cf. ’Acuiridos ys v. 1.) 
NeorroAéuw Sopds yépas Sobeioa xré. (a’) Omnia secundum artem. 


NOTE ON EURIPIDES, SACCHAE 1058-1062.! 
TlevOeds 3 6 rAnpwv, Onrvv obx Spdv dxAov, 
Acée roudd': & Fev’, ov pev éevraper, 
ovK eixvotpar povddwv Tocoe vobwvT ° 
6xGov 5 érep Bas 7 eAdrnv twavyeva 
don av épOas povddwv aicxpoupyiarv. 

V. 1060 is notoriously corrupt and consequently multum et diu 
vexatus. The situation is a plain one, and so is the general sense 
of the verse. All the conjectures down to Professor Tyrrell’s are of 
a desperate character. They all emend both the words obelized (not 
designedly of course, so far as they accept Estienne’s text); but 
the one horn of the verbal dilemma is generally grasped more tena- 
ciously than the other. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, and so 
Heath and Hermann read docas for éco.: but the acceptance of 
vobwy was left for the latest of the éxéyovo. Let us now try the justly 
favourite device of ‘put yourself in. his place’ and see what Pentheus 
‘would naturally have said, or what you would have said, had you 
been Pentheus. Poor Pentheus! he cannot see the women; he is 
impatient. ‘Where we stand I can’t begin to see anything of the 
maenads. If I could only mount a hill or climb a tree I could 
get a fine view of the maenads’ rascality.. The words however 
do not emphasize sufficiently, with any of the conjectures thus far 
offered (except Elmsley’s dcov wo8®), the exertion that Pentheus 
has been making to no purpose—his disappointed efforts. The de- 
spairing ‘I can’t though I want to’ does not—mea quidem sententia 
of course—come out strongly enough. Having thus tried to prepare 
the way, I accept doco, reject vobwy (the nomen is here an omen), 
and try to find another solution of the difficulty. The end of the 
verse must have been badly preserved indeed to admit of even a 
scribe’s writing doo vé0wv; but there must have been something 
there. The hypothesis of the omission of one of twain would seem 
necessary to explain doo for éecos. But vddwv does not begin with C 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. VII (1893), p. 312.] 
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in the alphabet of our dernier ressort—nor with anything like it. 

But though OCCOICNOOWN will not serve our purpose OCCOIC 

OONWN will; and here I think we have the clue to the solution. 

Not to stretch out a long speech, I would rewrite the verse thus: 
ovk efixveioOar pawaduv docos chevw. 


NOTES ON THE BACCHAE OF EURIPIDES. 
I. Vv. 13-24. 

Aurwv 8 Avddy rots roAvypvaous yvas 
Ppvyav re Hepoav & ArAoBAyrTovs tAdKas 

15 Baxrpid re retyy tHv re dvoxipov xOdve 
Mydwv ére\Owv "ApaBiav 7 eidaipova 
"Aciav Te Tacav, 7 map dApupay ara 
Ketras puydow "EAAno. BapBdpas & dpod 
wAnpes exovoa KaAdtrupywrous oXets, 

20 els ryvde mp@rov HAGov EAAqvwv rod, 
KaKel xopevoas Kai Karagryoas éuas 
reXéras, ty’ cinv éupavas Sainwv Bporois. 
apwras 5¢ OnBas rhode yas “EAAnvidos 
dvwroAvga Kré. 

Pierson’s conjecture that v. 20 should stand between vv. 22 and 
23 has met with considerable favor. It brings in its train, if ac- 
cepted, Wecklein’s natural and necessary change of éweAOav to ér7AOov 
in v. 16 (with the omission of @ after Iepodv in v. 14), and of 
woduv tO xOdva in v. 20. It is easy to see how x$0va was corrupted to 
wédv when v. 20 came to stand after v. 19. Furthermore, mapérov 
in v. 20 should surely be changed to zpwrny, unless we assume, after 
v. 22, a lacuna of a verse or verses in which a second action of 
Dionysus was described. Such an assumption is, however, highly 
improbable; for not only is Pierson’s transposition intrinsically 
plausible, but it can be supported from another passage in the 
Bacchae, vv. 481 sq.: | 

HE. 7AGes 8€ rpara dedp dywv tov daipova ; 
AI. as dvaxopeves BapBapwv rad dpyie. 

In v. 481 9AGes rpdra Sedpo = cis ryvde rpwryv AGEs xO6va—an Obvious 
reminiscence of v. 20; while v. 482 is an echo of vv. 21 sq. (dvaxo- 
peve. = xopevoas, Opyu. = TeXerds).” 


F 1[From Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. V (1894), pp- 45-48.) 
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2. Vv. 101 sqq. 
orepavwce te SpaxovTwy 
Onporpopau iP. 
Ovpropdpa C. 
Mauwades dudtBarXAovra rAoKdpors. 

The various readings @yporpdpa and Ovpcoddpo, neither of which 
gives any adequate sense in the context, argue some deep-seated 
corruption—such, e. g., as mutilation or illegibility of the archetype. 
(Vv. 556 sq. may have something to do with the present form of 
the text here.) @npérpodov (the only possible support of which is 
Phoen. 820) is, to my mind, simply preposterous. “Beast-fed” is 
an epithet that can be applied only to a serpent of vast size, and 
“beast-fed” is the only sense that @yporpopov could bear. I would 
suggest as a possible correction typav omeipav shew. For this 
common sequence of dpdxwv and éd¢is, cf. Bacch. 1026, 1330 sq.; [on 
23-24—particularly the last, where a rite is similarly explained. 


orepavas, ev dypav / 


3. V. 126. 


On the basis of Hermann’s Baxyeiy § dvi ovvrovy and Collmann’s 
Baxyxéiov 8 dva ripmavov, I would propose Baxxety 8 ava ruprdvy (with 
ddvBoay in v. 127, and wvevpara in V. 128). 


4. V. 150. 
Tpupepov mwAdkapov eis alfépa purrev. 
A pure Ionic verse may be restored by substituting Bégerpvyxov for 
aoxapov. That this change adds another p to the verse is rather 
in its favor. 


5. V. 193. 
yépwv yépovra wadaywyjow o eye. 

This verse must certainly be understood as a question, and accord- 
ingly be followed by ;. Tiresias declares himself young again and 
ready to dance (v. 190). Cadmus rejoins, with some surprise at 
this energy on the part of the blind old seer (v. 191), “Shall we 
not then take some conveyance to the mountain (= Surely you don’t 
intend to go on foot)?’ Tiresias objects (v. 192): “ But we 
shouldn’t be paying as much honour to the god (as if we went on 
foot).” Cadmus, still unwilling (v. 193): “Am I to lead you, ol 
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as we are, as if I were your zadaywyds >’ To which Tiresias 
reassuringly (v. 194): “It will be no labour, for the god will guide 
us thither.” Then the dancing is again touched upon (v. 195) and 
Cadmus at length gives in (v. 197). A parallel to the question in 
v. 193 is afforded by the somewhat similar scene in the Heraclidae, 
where the servant says to old Iolaus (v. 729), 4 wadaywyely yap Tov 
omityy xpeuy ; 


6. Vv. 210 sq. 
érei ot péyyos, Tetperia, rod ody Spas, 
éya rpopyrys cor Adywv yevygopas. 
mpopytns go Adywy cannot, I feel, be right. rpopyrys, in its proper 

sense, is to be found in v. 551. The genitive with it should repre- 
sent the person (god) whose mouthpiece the apo¢yrys is. Instead 
then of xpodyrns co Adywv, I propose mpoyyntyp Adywy “ guide in 
words,” comparing mponynripa cuudopas in v. 1159. As used in 
respect of a blind man, zponyyryjp, without a special term in the 
genitive, would mean zponyntyjp dot (or xeAevOov) ; cf. the use of 
xponyntys in Sophocles, Ant. g90, O. T. 1292. Euripides has 
xponyytyp Of a blind man’s guide in the Phoentx, frag. 813, 2. 


7. V. 440. 
guevé TE TOUpOV EvmpErés TroLOTMEVOS. 

Professor Tyrrell adheres to the reading of the MSS. here. “The 
middle with a pred. adj. must mean making for one’s self. Now, as 
Dionysus was at least as much interested as the servant in the 
seemliness of the arrest, there seems no reason why we should desert 
the MSS., ‘turning for himself my task to seemliness.’” With this 
I agree so far as evmperés rowtpevos iS concerned; rovmov, however, 
seems harsh in such a context. I would, therefore, (without any 
reference to Professor Tyrrell’s “my task’’), correct rotpyov. 


8. Vv. 460 sq. 
mparov pev ovv pou A€Lov Goris el yévos. 
AI. o¥ xoprros ovdels Aadcov 5 cizreiv rdde. 
ov xdpmros is obviously corrupt. Boasting is not opposed to ease 
of any kind. The error, which arose from illegibility and wrong 
division of letters, is to be corrected by writing ot« Gyxos odes. 
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Ci. Soph. O. C. 1162, Bpayw tw’ aired pddov otk dyxov wAéwv. For 
the general expression, cf. Demosthenes, vi, 4, fgdiov xai wdvos ovdels 
mpoceots TH tpaypart, and Bacch. 613, pgdiws dvev wévov. 


9. V. 688. 
Onpav cab’ dAnv Kurpw qpnpwpevas. 
This verse is very awkward and disturbing after v. 687. It seems 
to have been added, with reference to vv. 222 sq., by some one who 
wanted to bring the two passages into closer agreement. 


10. Vv. 1088 sq. 
6 8 atbis érexekevcey: ws 3 éyvdpurayv 
capy (? cadas) xeXevopov Baxxiov Kdduov xdpa, xré. 
érexétevoey followed in the next verse by xeXevopey is at least 

noticeable. Perhaps Euripides may have so written; I suspect, 
however, that he wrote éreOwvéey, the future of which occurs in 
I, T. 1127, though in a different context. In favor of éreOwuvgey 
here, followed (in vv. 1090 sq.) by fav medcias dadryt’ oby Focova 
(em. Heath) | roday gyovoar cuvrdvors Spopypacs, are the 
words (vv. 871 sq.) Owicowy & xwayéras | cuvretvy Spdunpa 
xuvav. Cf. also vv. 1188-91, and Soph. O. C. 1623-5. 


NOTES ON THE HECUBA. 
19 Sq. Kadds rap dvdpi Opyxi rarpoy Eevw 
Tpopatow ws Tis wropOos nvgdpyy TdAas. 
tdédas I believe to be wrong. Everything is pictured in the most 
favourable colours from v. 16 to v. 20. Polydorus’s ‘wretchedness’ 
begins after the events narrated in vv. 21-24, and then he does call 
himself ‘wretched’ (rév radaérwpov v.25). I would read in v. 20 peyas, 
comparing Bacch. 183 (aifeoOa: péyov). Thus too is the comparison 
with wrdp8os properly carried out. (The locus classicus for such com- 
parison is Hom. Qa. vi. 162 sq.) 
153. owocoperny aivare rapGevoy. 
A most inharmonious verse. We should, I think, reverse the 
order of words and read wapOévov aipars ponocoperny. 
585 sq. & Ovyarep, ovx of eis 6 te BAEYw KaKov 
TOAAGY TapovTwY: AV yap aiwpyai Tivos, 
TOO ovK é¢ pe, rapaxaAre 8 éxeifev ab 
Avan tis dAAy Siddoxos Kaxdv Kakoils. 
' [From ‘Euripidean Notes’, the Classical Review, Vol. VII (1893), pp- 345-346. } 
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Something is certainly wrong with 10d’ otx é¢ pe. ‘If I have laid 
hold of any (evil), thts does not allow me, but I am called off by 
another grief in another quarter.’ What ‘does not allow’? The evil 
_ seized? Nonsense. ‘Does not allow me’—to do what? To keep 
hold of it (&evOa)? Nonsense again. To be brief, I emend thus: 

Rv yap arrwpai Twos, 
TOO ovK éHpat, wapaxade 5 xré. 

‘If I seek to grasp any (evil, grief), this I am not allowed (to 
do, 1. é€. dyao6a. implied in what precedes), but am called off’ &c. 
drrwpa. became dywya: under the influence of BAdpw above it. rdde 
is, of course, acc. of inner object w. édpat. 


833 sq. Tov Oavovra Trovd Spas ; 
TovTov Kadis Spav dvta xnderriv ocbev 
Spaces. | 


‘dvra, for rév dvra. The omission of the ‘article is deserving of 
notice. Compare Aesch. Cho. 353, Pers. 247.’ (Paley.) What is 
“deserving of notice’ is the utter weakness and insipidity of dvra, and 
also the fact that it stands under -évra in the preceding verse. It is, 
of course, an error. Read dvdpa. 

882. avy raiode Tov énov hovéa Tiyspwpyoopat. 

rov éuov oven is a Somewhat strange expression (though, of course, 
poetically possible) for the murderer of one’s child; besides the 
successive tribrachs make a bad verse. I would suggest réxvov ¢dovéa. 
The affectionate tone of réxvov is eminently appropriate here. 

1293-5 tre mpos Amevas oxyvas Te, pirat, 
ray Serrocivuv reipacdpevas 
poxIwv > oreppa. yap dydyxn. 

That Seoroctvey has maintained itself, as it seems to have done, 
criticts intactum, is perhaps due to its position at that point where 
the reader is ready to lay down the play. I have no hesitation in 
writing in its stead SovAocwwv: cf. v. 448 sq. (also of the chorus) rq 
SovAdcuvos wpos olxov | xrybeio’ aditopas. 


NOTES ON THE HERACLEIDAE? 
3. 68 es 76 Képdos AR Exwv avepevov. 
Read dvnppévov ‘made fast’, a familiar nautical metaphor : cf. Med. 
1 [From ‘Euripidean Notes’, the Classical Review, Vol. VII (1893), p. 344-] 
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770 éx rovd dvayouerOa mpvprvytny kdAwy. The construction of és c. 
acc. occurs Phoen. 569 dpuabeis “ASpacros xaptras els o° dvpparo. 
280 sq. Aapmpds 8 dxovoas ony UBpw pavycera 
gol kal rodiras yy Te THE Kal purois. 

Read Avmrpos for Aapmrpds and cf. Med. 301 xpeioowy vopicbels AvMpds 
év roa pave. By the opposite confusion Avmpas appears for Aaparpas 
in Bacch. 814, where Mr. Palmer has anticipated me in the conjec- 
ture. 


NOTES ON THE HERCULES FURENS-> 
195. doo. 8 rdfos yelp’ exovow eboroxor. 

Read doo 8 yepot rdf Exovew eboroyxa. 

Cf. Hel. 76, choroxyy rrépy. 

445 sqq. ddroxdy re hirny td cetpaios 

mooty €\xovgay Téxva. Kal yepaLov 
marép ‘Hpaxdéovs. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff maintains the integrity of the traditional 
text here, and in this I am not disposed to differ from him; but his 
notes on vv. 445 and 447 seem to contain such strange things as to 
demand more than a passing notice. They run thus: “td sooty 
sind die kinder, wie man in stehender formel sage, dass die rosse 
id’ dppacw sind, ‘unten an’. Die wendung kam Eur. wol, weil er 
ein ahnliches bild wahlte, obwol die kinder nicht ziehen, sondern 
gezogen werden. [One might think this a decidedly disturbing 
element in the picture!] Megaras fiisse sind fiir die kinder ceiposos, 
weil sie mit den eignen nicht vorwarts kommen. [A glance at the 
scene of the children’s murder, vv. 971 sqq., will prove that they 
were somewhat more active on their feet than that.] Denn wenn 
die jochpferde nicht gentigen, so spannt man ein leinpferd, ceépatos, 
daneben, so tut es Patroklos, 1 152. Orvest. 1016 kommt Pylades 
und sttitzt den kranken Orestes, lOvvwv vooepdv K@XAov ‘Opéorov rodt 
xyndooivy rapdcapos...’ ‘rarépa hangt nattirlich [unless my reading has 
been of none effect, I should say ‘ganz unnatiirlich’] von 6p6 [évopa] 
ab, nicht von @xoveay.’ [But certainly the well-nigh bedridden old 
man is in more need of a wapdcepos than the children.] If any one 
but the author of these notes can be satisfied with them— etrvxoty. 


1[From ‘Euripidean Notes’, the Classical Review, Vol. VII (1893), pp. 344-346.) 
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The real interpretation of the passage, I think, though perhaps I too 
may be an ‘unskilful physician’, is to be gathered from such passages 
as H. F. 631 sq. (dw AaBav ye rovod eEhorKidas xepoiv, | vais 3 ads 
éf éXEw), 1424 (Ono wavdrdas éEpoper® EforKiSes), Androm. 199 
Sq. (wérepov ty airy aaidas dvti cod réxw | SdvAovs euavty tT aOdiav 
€porxida). The figure then is drawn from the favourite province 
of Euripides—the sea. The children and the old man are éoAxides 
in the wake of Megara. (Cf. Wilamowitz’s instructive note on H. F. 
631). But what shall we say to trd ceapaios wooly? The adjective, 
I think, tells the story. It is just this element that keeps us (or 
kept the original hearers) from thinking of Megara’s feet at all. 
wooly here = eiopaow, as in Hec. 1019 Sq. (xat yap “Apyetor vedv | Adoa 
woBovcry oixad éx Tpoias adda, where adda seems pretty clearly meant 
—=npupvyov méopa. The cepa modes are, then, the lines that keep 
the édorxiSes in tow, and to o. 7. Axovoayv—ePéAxovoay. With cepaiors 
wooly Cf. the dopa cetpaiwy Bpdxwv with which Heracles is ‘moored to 
a column’ (dvyrropev mpés xiov') In v. 1009. 
667 sq. ioov dr év vepédaow a- 
otpwv vavras dp.buos wéAct. 

Read rather wpéra than w&Aa. Cf. Soph. Antig. 478, where for 

éxxéXe. Blaydes reads otv xpérea.: I would read cimperes. 


NOTES ON THE AIPPOLYTUS. 


1-2.’ In Hipp. 1-2, the harsh order of the words has led many to 
misunderstand them, M. Weil and Professor von Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff being honorable exceptions. The verses are of course to 
be understood as equivalent to: TloAAy pev év Bporotow oipavod +’ éow 
KéxAnpas Gea Kizpis (3oAAW KéxAnpar=peéya exw To Gvoua) KovK dywvupds 
ei >. 

43-46.2, Multorum apud veteres scriptores tum latinos tum graecos 
locorum perverse iniecta interpunctione detortum atque obscuratum 
esse sensum non huius temporis neque omnino necesse est ut admo- 
neam. Unum tantum ex ingenti numero hic repurgare conabor. Est 
is locus Eur. Hipp. 43-46, ubi in omnibus quaecumque mihi quidem 
innotuerunt editionibus post yépas vocabulum virgula intrusa est, 


1[From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXXII 
(1901), Pp: xxix. ] 
* [From Mnemosyne XXX (1902), p. 136. ] 
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quae si sublata erit, statim et verus verborum atque sententiarum 
contextus emerget et correctione levissima illa quidem versum 46 
sanandum esse comparebit. Totum de quo agitur locum hunc in 
modum scribendum esse censeo: 
Kal Tov pev Bpiv woA€uov veaviav 
Krevel warinp dpaioww as 6 movris 
dvog Tocadav dracey Onod yépas 
pydety paraious és rpis edfacbar Dew, 


‘ 


sensus autem est: et infensum tllum nobis iuvenem interficiet pater 
precibus quibus marinus tlle rex Neptunus honoris causa Theseo 
concessit ut minime irritis ter adiret deum. Vix admonendos esse 
lectores arbitror vocabulum quod est 6e@ eodem modo pro atrg 
positum esse atque supra illud @yoe?. Ex mente loquentis vel, ut 
recentiorum philosophorum dicendi ratione utar, obiective non sub- 
iective utrumque dictum. 
204.1 yuvaikes afde ovyxabiordvas vocor. 


Notwithstanding Wecklein’s expressed and Wilamowitz’s tacit 
support of the text, I cannot make myself believe that yvvatxes is 
right. It seems to me to have supplanted, as gloss, another word, 
Viz. wdpacw. | 


A CRITICAL NOTE ON EURIPIDES, JON 1-3.? 


"ArAas 6 xaAKéowr vweTos ovpavoy 
Ge@y rradcudy olkov éxrpiBwv Decay 
pds épuce Maiay, 7 xré. 
In these verses the following peculiarities have arrested the atten- 
tion of critics :— 
(1) The laboured rhythm of the first verse—particularly the 
violation of the Porsonian rule of the ‘final cretic’; 
(2) The remarkable use of éxrpiBov ; 
(3) The occurrence of the word 6cGv at the beginning and end 
of v. 2; 
(4) The construction of simple genitive, instead of genitive with 
éx, with épuee. 
In order to get rid of the ‘final cretic’ in v. 1, Badham suggested 
1 [From ‘Euripidean Notes’, the Classical Review, Vol. VII (1893), p. 344.) 
[From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXV 
(1894), pp. lxiii-lxiv. ] 
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verouw wédov, Nauck (followed by van Herwerden) veraow dépwyv. 
Were we to adopt the latter reading, we should assume that otpavéy 
was originally a gloss on OeOv mwadav olxov. If, however, we follow 
Hermann’s view (as expounded in his Elementa Doctrinae Metricae, 
I. vili.), we shall regard Euripides as having employed an allowable 
license “in descriptione rei magni moliminis plenae,” and treat v. I 
as metrically sound. 

Of éxrpiBwv Oey Nauck says (in his annotatio critica, Teubner 
text-edition) : “verba nondum emendata. Sententiam si spectes, éx 
Tov ‘OxeavSov pads requiritur.” W. Dindorf (followed by van Her- 
werden) changes éxrpéBwyv to é rpv. Atlas had three wives. (See 
p. v. of Dindorf’s preface to the Leipsic edition of his text of 
Sophocles, 1867.) But van Herwerden, in order to make Euripides’s 
Hermes quite explicit (and, incidentally, to get rid of one of the 
OeSv’s), not only transfers (with Dindorf, loc. cit., p. vi.) peas to the 
close of v. 2, but replaces it in v. 3 by dAdywy. Thus the disputed 
passage runs in van Herwerden’s text as follows: 

"Ardas, 6 yaAKéous vwrorow pépwv 
Oe@v rradardv olxov, x Tprov yas 
dAcxwv épvce Maiav, 7 Kré. 
This, notwithstanding the dAdxwv, is certainly better than Dindorf’s 
"Ardas 6 xa\xdvwros otpavev Gedy 
éx@v adatov olxov éx Tpi@v puds 
Gedy ébvce Malay, xré. 

Let us turn now to the examination of a word that has thus far 
run the gauntlet, though to it, in my belief, is due, in great measure, 
the corruption of v. 2. This is the word ofxov. In v. 15 the two 
MSS. of our play contain the same word in the same place (yaorpos 
Sujveyx’ olxov). This, as was-.seen long ago by Brodaeus( and it did 
not need much penetration to see it), is.a corruption of éyxov (OT KON 
with carelessly written [, misread and miscopied—perhaps partly 
under the influence of ofxos in v. 16) . Let us now substitute dyxoy 
for olxov in v. 2 and observe the result. Instead of an “ancient 
house” we have an “ancient mass”, and 6e@v at the beginning of 
v. 2 at once appears in the guise of an explanatory gloss on waAaséy 
olkev—an answer to the natural query: Whose “ancient house’? For 
GeSv we readily substitute ¢épwy, comparing Sjveyx’ dyxov in v. 15 
(we need hardly think of Nauck’s emendation of v. 1). Thus we 
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have Atlas described as “he that on brazen shoulders bears heaven, 
an ancient mass”. This can hardly be right, unless (though it seems 
scarcely justifiable) we understand ¢yxov as precisely = dx6os (“‘his 
ancient burden’). I would, therefore, accepting Hermann’s defence 
of the metre of v. 1, make a slight change in the last word of that 
verse, and read otpavod. It is then “he that on brazen shoulders 
bears heaven’s ancient mass’. 

For éxrpiBwv Dindorf’s é« rpuv seems to be quite right. éxrpiBwyv is 
due, if my emendation of olkey be sound, to somebody’s attempt to 
construe the passage after Ocav had ousted dépov. 

There is no need of bringing rpiév and judas together; for if it be 
urged that the contrast of tpiév and yids makes it more natural that 
the two words stand side by side, we may answer that Euripides 
is hinting at what he conceived to be the etymology of Mata; hence 
paas épvoe Maiayv. 

The whole passage, then, I would read thus: 

"ArXas, 6 xaAxnéowor viros odpavod 
pépwv wadaidv Gyxov, éx Tpidv Oey 
pads dpvoe Maiav, 9 xré. 


NOTES ON THE IPHIGENIA TAURICA. 


285-290. ITIvAdéy, Sédopxas rHyvde; ryvde D oby Spgs 
“Awdov Spdxatvay, ws pe BovrAera xraveiv 
Savais éxidvas els tu éoropwpéry ; 
4 8 éx xerdvev rip wrvéovea al pdvov 
wrepois épioce, pntép dyxdAaus env 
dxovca, mrérptvov 6xOov, os éreuBdAp. 

In these verses two points deserve notice. First, the words é 
xXirdvev (v. 288), which appear to have offended the editors gener- 
ally, with the exception of Seidler and Nauck, may be illustrated by 
Aesch. Choeph. 1048 sq. qatoxirwves (qu. atnxirwves?) Kat wende- 
Kravynpevas ruxvois Spdxovoww, a passage which Euripides seems to have 
had in mind when writing that under consideration, and to have 
endeavoured to improve on by substituting for wexAexravnpévas ruxvots 
Spdxovow the graphic Savats éxidvas éoropwpevy. Likewise, for 
the rather neutral term ¢aoxirwyves he gives us the vivid image 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. VI (1892),’pp. 226-227. ] 
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of a fury emitting fire and blood (cf. Aesch. Choeph. 1058) from 
her garments as she flies. 

Secondly, the word 8y@ov (v. 290) was emended by Heimsoeth to 
éyxov. But we certainly look for a term here in apposition to pyrépa 
(v. 289), for which purpose neithey 6x6ov nor éyxov seems appropriate. 
Write rather dy@os,an emendation strongly supported by Aesch. 
Prom, 350, axOos obx ebdyxadov. 

1393. AdBpw KAvdwre cupsrecods’ prelyero. 

The verb #zrefyero here is quite unsuitable. 

The passages from Homer cited in support of it are contrary to 
Euripides’s constant usage. Cf. Or. 799, Heracl. 732, Phoen. 1280 
(active), Or. 1258, Alc. 255, Alc. 1152, Heracl. 734, Ion 1258, 
H. F. 586, Phoen. 1171, Hipp. 1185, Antiop. fr. 183 (Nauck) 
(middle), in all which passages the verb expresses acceleration or 
haste. Nor does Pierson’s conjecture éwe(xero seem entirely satisfac- 
tory. Read rather dsreipyero. Cf. Hel. 1268, recov 8 dreipye pijxos éx 
yaias Sépv; Alc. 255 is also instructive. 


1408. dAdos dé rAexras éfavprrev dyxvAas. 


MSS. éavjrrey dyxvpas, contra metrum, emended as above. How- 
ever, I suspect the reading to have been éfavqxey dyxvA\as, corrupted 
by reference tov. 1351. Cf. Androm. 718, wrexras indvrav orpodidas 
éfavyropat. 

567." & rov Oavovros 8 dors rats “Apye rarpos ; 

The arrangement of the three last words of this verse is to me 
intolerably harsh, even obscure, and I cannot believe them to have 
been so placed by Euripides. Rather for’ ér’"Apyea wats rarpés ; 

725 sq. drAO0 ipeis cai wapevrperLere 
ravdov pordvres Tols épeoracr cpayy. 

podrdvres in v. 726 is doubly objectionable: (1) it is otiose after 
dreOe8 in v. 725; (2) it could properly stand where it does, only if 
_instead of rdy8ov we had ¢.g. éow (unless we are to understand écw: 
from &ov); but then aapevrperifere would lack an object, which it 
seems to require. I would therefore write pédovra, comparing v. 624 
(cw Sdpwv ravs claiy ols peda rdde) and v. 470 Sq. (vaot 5 ow cretxovres: 
eirperi£ere | & xpi “xt rots wapotcr wai vouiLera). The sense is then :. 


1[From ‘Euripidean Notes’, the Classical Review, Vol. VII (1893), p. 345-] 
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‘Aid those who have charge of the sacrificial act in making ready 
the matters within (the temple) which are in their charge.’ 


Ad Euripides [phigentam Tauricam, vv. 1351-3. 

De loco vexato necdum emendato Eurip. I. T. 1351-3 pauca quae- 
dam habeo quae referam nova. Mihi enim versum 1352 data opera 
consideranti omnesque quae in manibus erant eruditorum coniec- 
turas deliberanti ac versibus qui secuntur diligenter animum adver- 
tenti remedium tandem sese obtulit illud, ut mutato versuum 1352-3 
ordine lectionem sic constituerem: 

ot 5¢ KAipaxas 
wovry Oddevres tH Eévy xablecay 
orovdy T éoryov 5a xepOv mpvpvjow. 
Nam versum 1352 haud temere textu qui dicitur movendum esse 
lucide docent mea quidem sententia verba edydpeoGa ris Ses mpupyy- 
giwy tre (1355-6). Sed hanc sententiam ut integram explicem ne- 
cesse totam scenam qualem auditori ob oculos ponere voluerit nun- 
tius quoad possim enarrem.-. Vidit enim navem iam remis rite 
instructam remigesque ad laborem paratos (1346-8) ac iuvenes 
Orestem Pylademque ad puppim stantes (1348-9), dum nautae 
partim contis proram retinent, partim ancoram tollunt, partim scalam 
in usum Iphigeniae—nam quid adulescentibus agilibus cum tali ad 
navem praesertim swevryxdvropov escendendam auxilio? — demittunt 
atque per festinationem wpupyjouw iam iam soluturi sunt (1352-3). 
Quae conspicati Tauri statim decurrunt et non solum Iphigeniae sed 
etiam mzpupryoios illis manus iniciunt (1354-6). Tota iam pictura 
summatim enucleata restat ut de emendationibus singulis rationem 
quam brevissime reddam. Conieci igitur confuso ordine versuum 
1352-3 verbum &édvres (quam emendationem iam saepius temptatam 
omnibus notum) in formam 8 Sevres mutatum esse et in versu 1352 
participium omeSovres coniunctione per ordinis mutationem otiosa 
facta ex terminationis similitudine illius &éévres praveque intellectis 
litteris TES (cwovdg TES) ortum esse. Accedit quod hunc in modum 
constitutis versibus et collocationis verborum eius quae vulgo chias- 
mus appellatur pulcherrimum habemus exemplum, hoc est: (a) 
xévras — mpppav elyov, (5) of & érwridwy dyxupav efavprrov, (5) of 32 
nr\ipaxas — Kabierav, (a) tojyov — xpupvyou; et verba rg f&y (qua de 


1 [From the American Journal of Philology, Vol. XIII (1892), p. 87.] 
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probabili emendatione codicum verborum ri ééyv iam obiter dixi 
neque est cur longius disseram) et wpvpyyou in versibus qui secuntur 
mys Eévys mpupvyciov re (1355-6) aptissime repetuntur. 


NOTES ON EURIPIDES’S PHOENISSAE.* 


The recent publication of Professor Wecklein’s valuable edition 
of Euripides’s Phoentssae (Leipsic, 1894) has prompted me to put 
forth certain conjectural emendations upon the text of that play. 
For the sake of perspicuity and brevity I place the reading I would 
suggest at the head of each of the following notes: 


208-213. ‘Idvov xara rovrov éAd- 
Ta wievoaca wepippUrwv 
trip dxaprictwy rediov 
évariars LZedpipov zvoais, 
of rvevcavros éy olpave 
KdAduorov KeAddnua. 
“Having sailed down the Ionian sea in a ship, over the watery 
( repippvrwy) unharvested plains, by the sea-breaths of Zephyr whose 
breath in the sky causes fairest melody.”—V. 211 SsxeAias Wecklein 
with the MSS. V. 212 immevoavros Wecklein with the MSS.—The 
emendation évadias (which may be supported by Hel. 1459 sq. xara 
piv toria werdoar av-| pas Aurdvres évadiaus: we must remember too 
the Homeric expression that Euripides seems to have had in mind, 
dxpay Zépupov xerddovr’ éxi olvowa wxdvrov) helps to get rid of that trouble- 
some circumnavigation of the Peloponnese. Did ‘Iomnov révrov help to 
bring in SueAtas? We naturally think of Hdd¢ov in Bacch. 406.— 
The emendation ob xvevcavros makes the aorist participle intelligible 
in an ingressive sense. Wecklein’s comma after trrevoayros and 
change of otpave to dpuévy do not satisfy. 
473-477. éyw St—warpds yap Sdpwv mpovoxepaunv 
Tobpov TE Kal TOVO —éxpvyey xpylwv apas, 
Gs Oldtzrous épOeyéar’ els Huds sore, 
eEnrOov Ew riod éxwv airos xGoves, 
Seis rG8° dvdocey marpiSos évavrod KixXov, Kré. 
Professor Wecklein reads Swpdrev with the MSS. in 473 and 
, follows Hartung and Paley in bracketing v. 476. The awkwardness 


1[From the Classical Review, Vol. IX (1895), pp. 13-14.] 
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of this is patent—The corruption of yap Sépev to dwupdrwv seems due 
(in part at least) to dappdxwv in v. 472. 
504. dorpwv dy Ado #Séws wpds dvrodds xré, 

The dorpwy av Gow’ jAvov of the MSS. is changed by Professor 
Wecklein to dvw r’ av 2Oous’ jAcov—a desperate guess.—The corrup- 
tion #A/ov seems chiefly due to A read as A. 

703 Sq. #HKovoa peLov airév els Fuas ppoveiv, 
xyde. 7° “Adpdorov xal orpare@ reroWdra. 

703. % OnBas (for els judas) MSS., 4 Gvyrév Wecklein, after Kinkel. 
Professor Wecklein had also thought of ds @7Bas.—els fyas (for 
which a partial support is to be found in i~p. 6 dca. dpovotow els 
qpas péya) is palaeographically possible enough, a combination of 
uncial and minuscule blunders readily producing 4 @yfas. The 
comparative too played its part. 

740 Sq. i dyra SpGpev; dropia yap, el pevd. 

The drropiay yap ob pew of the MSS. and Wecklein is certainly much 

less effective. The corruption is of a familiar type. 


747. duporepov: drornd Oey yap ovdey Odrepov. — 

‘Both ; for either taken by itself is nothing’ —hpdobrepor « drodapbiv 
yap ob8ty Odrepov MSS., dudrep’: ty droradpbiv yap obdty bardpov Weck- 
lein. 

gels 3. modXot de vexpol mept vEexpols rerrwKdres, 

‘Apyda nat Kadpudia pe>avres p éX7, 
mixpovs yoous Sacvover On Baia xGovi. 

In v. 882 Professor Wecklein reads with the MSS. pidavres BéAn. 
—The correction p»é&y has already been suggested in the Critical 
Appendix to my edition of the Adcestis (on v. 304). 

Q47. ovros St rados 778 dvynppévos mora xré, 

Professor Wecklein, with the MSS., dvepévos (‘hingegeben, darge- 
bracht’). Does not ‘attached to’ seem more natural in view of the 
context ? 

1134-1138. The following transposition (with one slight emen- 
dation) I venture to offer as a possible solution of a difficulty: 


rais 8 éBSdpats "ASpacros év riAaow FV 1134 
Spas dxwv Aawoiow év Bpaxioow ~ 1136 


"Apyciov atyny dowd éxxdAnpotv ypady =: 1137 and 1135 
éxarov éxtdvav: é 8 raxyéwy péowy § =—11 35 and 1137 
Spaxovres épepov réxva Kadpeiwy yvdbos. 1138 
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1135. éxwAnpov MSS. and Wecklein, éxwAnpoty Geel. The readings 
dxidvas (under éB8dpais) and éxrAynpov might well be due to the posi- 
tion of v. 1135.—Professor Wecklein keeps the MSS. order but 
brackets ypapy and dxwv Aaotow év Bpaxioow. ‘Die eingeschlossenen 
Worte,’ he writes, ‘welche die Konstruktion stéren, scheinen inter- 
poliert zu sein’. 


1193. @€Opwoxoy eémmrrov dvrvywv dmo, xré 
(vycxov, érerrov Wecklein with the MSS. 
1233 Sq. tpeis 5 dyav ddevres olxeiav xOdva 
viocerGe xré. 
The best MSS. read ‘Apyeto x@dva: two inferior MSS., ’Apyeay 
x9éva." Professor Wecklein, adopting a conjecture of J. Weidgen, 
reads ‘Apydo, wddw (for his opinion about the last word in v. 1232 
see the Appendix.)—In support of my conjecture I would cite 
Soph. Ant. 1203. "Apyeton seems due to v. 1238, just as in Eur. J. T. 
588 dyydiAa is due to the occurrence of the same word in the same 
place in v. 582. (‘Apyeiav may well be, as Kirchhoff thought, a late 
correction, though possibly a gloss on oixeéay.) 


NOTES ON THE SUPPLICES. 


232-237. véows rapayxOeis, otrwes Typmpevoe 
xatpovor rokguous T aifdvova’ avev Sixys, 
PUcipovres dorovs, 6 piv Grus oTparynharp, 
88 ds SBpily Sivayav és xeipas MaBdv, 
GAXos 62 xépdous ovvex’, ovK drooKoTOyv 
TO TAHGs ef te BAdwrerat wacxov Tae. 

This passage is interesting as an illustration of a feature common 
to Euripides and Thucydides, though by no means confined to 
them—the use of synonymous constructions which to their minds 
were evidently entirely equivalent. We have here three expres- | 
sions of finality : (1) Grrws orparnAary, (2) ws bBpiky, (3) xépdous 
ovvexa—=ws (drws) xepdaivy. Cf. such passages as Thuc. 1.37,4 (ovx wa 


1¢ dpyelay, quod est Ald. et recentiorum, videtur etiam esse in bc. ea correctura 
mihi videtur manifesta’, writes Kirchhoff. The MS. c==Laurentianus (Kirch. 
Florentinus) 31, 10. Von Wilamowitz—Moellendorff (who designates it as O) gives 
a good account of this MS. in the case of the Hippolytus (see his edition of that play 
p- 181). I do not know whether Kirchhoff’s ‘videtur’ has been verified. 


3 [From ‘Euripidean Notes’, the Classical Review, Vol. VII (1893), pp. 150-1 52.] 
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pay Ewodujowow—, BX’ drrws—ddxcdor, cat drws—PidLwvras), i. 73, 1 (od 
—dyrepotvres—, GAN’ dws pj—Bovrevonobe, xai dua BovrAdcpuevor—byrAGoaz). 
The feature of style just noted, which is but one phase of a 
more general characteristic—a constant striving to vary the form 
of expression—is far-reaching in Thucydides and has been rightly 
described by Mahaffy, as it appears in the speeches, as “a crowding 
of curious and distorted aphorisms about some leading idea, which 
is reiterated in all sorts of forms”. I cannot accept Wilamomitz’s 
view, that the “synonymik” of Prodicus was “seriously employed” 
by Thucydides (Eur. Herakl. 1, p. 27); for the peculiarity of Pro- 
dicus’s theory (vide Plat. Protag., particularly 337 A-C) is the hair- 
splitting tendency of all “synonymik”, whereas Thucydides uses a 
variety of expressions with (apparently) no conscious distinction; 
nay, he goes so far as to stretch the meaning of an expression or 
word in order to use it as a synonym for variety’s sake. Cf. e. g. 
Vi. 54, 3 ds did ris Srapxovons déiwoews (‘quantum pro sua auctoritate 
poterat’ Classen), where dfidcews = dSvvduews is employed because 
of riv ‘Imrdpxov Sivayav just before. Thucydides is a synonym-monger 
in quite a different sense from Prodicus. What Thucydides has in 
common with Prodicus, Euripides and the other sophists, is rather 
an extreme self-consciousness in the use of language——To return 
to the passage in hand, it may be further noted that the MSS. 
reading wdoxov seems preferable to the emendation of Kirchhoff and 
Wilamowitz, rdoxe. Young men zod¢uovs aigdvove. for various pur- 
poses: one, drws orparnAary; another, ds bBpily Siva és xeipas Aa Buy ; 
another to make gain. Why add mdoxe rade? He experiences, is 
made the victim of—what? Were such an expression as mwdéoxe rdde 
to appear on a page of Thucydides in such a context, editors of the 
Cobetian school would long ago have enclosed it ‘uncis quadratis’. 
It should at least be wpdoce rade. It is the wAyGos which suffers, 
Brdwrera: wdoxov rdde, i. e. the various tBpas of the véoo.—With this 
passage we may compare Thucydides vi. 12, 2 and also vi. 15 
(character of Alcibiades and the vedrepx). On our Euripidean 
passage Paley notes: “There can be little doubt, from the tone of 
this passage, that Euripides had some particular party or person in 
view, whom he regarded as chiefly responsible for the continuance 
of the disastrous war,—some Lamachus, Demosthenes or Cleon, 
whose ambitions he desired to rebuke”. The similarity of the pas- 
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sages in Thucydides just cited to the verses of Euripides is strik- 
ing,—if nothing more. Cf. particularly ridpevoe yalpovor = dpyew 
dopevos aipeBeis (Thuc. vi. 12, 2. cf. resdpos éx rod rowvrov ibid. 9, 2); ovx 
drocxoray 76 wAnO0s Kré=Td éavrod povoy oxomav (Thuc. vi. 12, 2) ; 
képdous ovvexa—bia 52 rodvrdcav xal dpernOy te éx ris dpyys (Thuc. loc, 
cit,; the éx ris dpxys is to be compared with érws orpary\ary in 
Eurip.) ; as tBpily Sivamy és xetpas AaBwv = dy yap év dédpare bwd 
tev doray rats érOupias peLoow 7 Kata tHv trdpxovoay obaiav éxpyro és 
Te Tas trworpopias Kai Tas dAXas Sarravas (Thuc. vi. 15, 3). To endeavour 
to establish anything beyond an accidental resemblance between 
the Euripidean and Thucydidean passages would perhaps be unjus- 
tifiable. That there ‘is* however a striking; similiarity no one can 
deny. : 

253-256. ovros dcxaoryy o° eiAdpny ipywv éuiv, 

ovo e te wpdéas py KAAS eipioKopas 
TovTuv KoNacTiy Kamityantyy, dvak, 
GAX’ ds dvaiuny. 

The variance of construction in this passage resembles that in the 
former and furnishes an excellent instance of final apposition. 
Moreover, it proves that the writer himself was conscious of the 
final force. (Of course the ‘final force’ of any subordinate construc- 
tion is not to be regarded as necessarily originally inherent in it.) 
Were we to attempt to bring the sentence before us into uniformity, 
we must either write @s Bonfdv (a word which Euripides does not, 
I think, employ), or, better, &s SexdLous — ds xordLos xamerynays, OF 
even employ fut. participles with 4s. It is not difficult to find other 
instances of final apposition, though I have no other example to cite 
in which the varying from final appositive to final clause shows the 
author so fully conscious of the finality in the appositional construc- 
tion. Cf.e. g. Thuc. i. 53, 4 BonOot 7rGopev (= BonOoivres or BonPycovres 
HABoperv: cf. ib. 63, 2 mpopAGov as BonOjoovres) ; ib. 94, 1 orparyyos—éée- 
wénhbn; ib. 95, 6 éxweurovow dpxovra (cf. ib. 109, 2 réuwrei—dvdpa—, srws— 
draydyo). In all these cases, as well as in our Euripidean passage, a final 
clause containing the cognate verb in the subjunctive might easily have 
been written. Indeed, it is the verbal force felt in such substantives 
that renders them readily nominal equivalents of verbal expressions. 
One is surprised to observe that this mode of indicating finality 
finds no mention among the many varieties cited in the first section 
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of Widmann’s excellent and careful dissertation De Finahum Enun- 
tiatorum Usu Thucydideo (Gott. 1875). 
899 Sq. modAods 5 épacras cdo OnAady t dcas 
éxov xré, 
Canter emended icas, which would naturally suggest itself to any 


one. Perhaps the MSS. reading is a contamination arising from a 
- , ICAC ‘ 
variant onc (i. &- 6#as). 
1232. oreixwper, “Adpac6’, dpxia Sayer. 
Equivalent to oreywpev, ty dpxu Sapev. An excellent survival of 
_the paratactic construction out of which the final clause (in stricter 


sense) with subj. grew. This indicates the original hortatory 
character of this subjunctive. 


NOTES ON THE NOMINATIVE OF THE FIRST PERSON 
IN EURIPIDES. 


The subject treated would be more accurately designated as the 
substantival nominative of the first person in Euripides. The current 
doctrine of the nominative persons in Greek is concisely put as 
follows in Hadley-Allen, § 603, a: “The only nominatives of the 
first person are éyo, va, pets; of the second person, ov, ofa, tyes ; all 
other nominatives are of the third person.” But what should be said 
of such nominatives as 6ea Kvmpis in Hipp. 2? Such self-introducing 
and self-identifying nominatives of proper names as subjects of 
verbs in the first person are to be found also Androm. 5, 1232, Hec. 
3, 503, Troad. 2, Bacch. 2. In view of several of these passages one 
might be tempted to speak of such nominatives of proper names as 
autobiographical nominatives of the first person; but such a desig- 
nation would be too narrow. One naturally thinks of the familiar 
Latin “vita” form: Natus sum Iohannes Schmidt Berolim, where 
the prefixing of an “ego” by the writer is distinctly a rdpepyov. But 
this is in modern Latin; an instance or instances from the classical 
fanguage may be found cited in a paragraph (1031) of the late 
Professor Lane’s Latin Grammar, which might well, it should seem, 
find its parallel in Greek Grammars. (To the examples in Lane 
1031, which includes both the first and the second person, might be 

1[From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXXII 
(1901), pp. xcix-ci. ] 
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added Verg. Aen. 2, 677 sq.; 9, 22; Hor. Carm. 3. 1, 3-4; 3.9, 7-8; 
Ep. 9. 11; 16. 36; 17. 35.)—But attention is to be drawn here to 
several passages of a different sort in Euripides, some of which may 
be corrupt, some of which are commonly misinterpreted. In Alc. 167 
sq. we find pnd’, doxep abrav 7} rexoto’ dwdAAvpau, | Gavety ddipous waidas, xré. 
This is the commonly—and justly—received text. But S (= Land P) 
reads not dwéAAvpa, but drddAAvra. On this variance in reading the 
late Mr Hayley has an excellent note ad loc. cit., in which, however, 
I should be inclined to substitute the words ‘could be—in the emen- 
dator’s opinion—directly the subject’ for “could be directly the 
subject”. In Alc. 317 sq. we read without variance in the verbs: 
ov ydp ce pyTnp ovre vundeica woré—otr éy rdxowr color Bapovve, 
téxvoy (text of S in 318). Here Lenting alone seems to have taken 
offence—and Lenting was no mean judge of Greek. In his Epistola 
Critica, p. 58, he writes: “Placeret mihi, wudetow | bapowsd. Vid. 
Musgrav. ad. vs. 165.” Musgrave’s parallel is, I believe, that given 
by Monk on v. 167, viz. Androm. 413 sq. The latter passage is 
closely parallel to Alc. 167, but it may well be thought that both it 
and that passage are sufficiently close to Alc. 317 sq. to justify 
Lenting’s suspicion that the first person is what Euripides wrote 
there. We shall then have three—or at least two—cases of a desig- 
nation of a parent used by that parent as subject of a verb in the 
. first person. In Med. 926 Jason is made by Prinz to say of himself 
ed ra. rOvde Onoeras waryp. Here ed ra rovde and waryp are very plausible; 
hardly so @6joera. Why may we not keep 6jcoua, which has support 
in the MSS.? (See Dr. Wecklein’s critical notes.) May we not 
also in Med. 915 fairly suspect that Euripides may have written not 
dnxe but Zyxa, and tid. 918 épydLopa? And in A. /. 1368 is not drwAcor” 
to be understood as dréAeoa not drdAece ?—We come now to several 
instances of what may be called the genuine first person plural sub- 
ject. A good typical instance of this is Hipp. 450 ob (sc. "Epov = 
"Epwros) ravres dopey of xara. xOdv éxyovor. (Like to this 1s av ézt yas épywv 
rod Beod 7d KdAMorTov écpev dvOpwro, ‘we human beings are the fairest of 
God’s works on earth,’ Joseph. Ant. Iud. 1, 21.) The following two 
examples from the Medea are commonly misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted: Med. 406-408 mpés 8% xat repvixaper | yuvaixes és ev €aOX dun- 
xavdrara, | xaxav dé rdvrwv réxroves copdrarau, ‘and besides by nature too 
we women are for good deeds most awkward, but of all evil deeds most 
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skilful artisans.’ (Here M. Weil rightly: “Twvaikes est le sujet, et non 
le complément, de wevxapev.’’) Med. 889 sq. dW’ écpiy oldy éopev—otx 
ép xaxév— | yuvaixes, ‘but we women are what manner of thing we 
are—I will not say out and out a bad thing.’ As a parallel for the 
second person may be added in conclusion Med. 569-573—particu- 
larly 569 sq. aX és rocotroy Fixe’ Gor’ dpbovpévys | civijs yuvaixes wdvr’ xa 
vouere, ‘but you women are come to such a pass that you think that 
when wedlock goes smoothly you possess everything.’ 


NOTES ON ANTISTROPHIC VERBAL RESPONSION IN 
ATTIC TRAGEDY. 


Hermann’s words in the Elementa Doctrinae Metricae, p. 736 
(Leipsic ed. of 1816) = pars III. cap. XXIII. 5, were first quoted. 
Then, as an example of the use made by Hermann of the principle 
of antistrophic verbal responsion, his emendation of Aesch. Pers. 
280-283, by which the word Sains is brought into the position occu- 
pied by the same word in the antistrophe, was cited. The further 
restoration of this passage by Hermann, Heimsoeth, and Weil was 
also briefly treated. Hermann’s attempt to restore Eur. Cycl. 359- 
376 was also touched upon, but regarded as uncertain. The example 
from the Persae was then emphasized as indicating the point of view 
taken up by the author of this paper in the study of antistrophic 
verbal responsion, viz. tts value as an organon of methodical textual 
criticism. 

The following gradations of antistrophic verbal responsion were 
next noted: 1) repetition, word for word, of an entire choral pas- 
sage (Aesch. Eum. 778-793 = 808-823, ibid. 837-846 = 870-880) ; 
2) the use of ephymnia (not Sophoclean; chiefly Aeschylean, but 
found in Eur. Jon and Bacchae); 3) the use of prohymnia (not 
Sophoclean ; in Aesch. Ag. 1072 sq. = 1076 sq., and tbid. 1080 sq. = 
1085 sq.;.in Eur. El, 112-114 = 127-129); 4) the use of mesymnic 
refrains (Aesch. Pers. 1040 = 1048, tbid. 1057 = 1063); 5) repeti- 
tion of the same interjection (or interjections) in the same place 
in strophe and antistrophe( corresponding to 2, 3, and 4 above, 
according to position) and the use of similar interjections or brief 
interjectional expressions in the same place in strophe and anti- 

! [From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXVIII 


(1897), pp. xi-xiv.] [It should be noted that what is printed here is only an abstract 
of the paper itself. ] 
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strophe; 6) the occurrence of repeated words in the same place in 
strophe and antistrophe; 7) the occurrence of the same word (not 
interjection or interjectional) in the same place in strophe and anti- 
strophe (particles form a subdivision here); 8) the occurrence of 
different parts of the same word (different cases of the same noun, 
different forms of the same verb) in antistrophic correspondence; 
Q) the occurrence of different words of a generally similar sound 
in antistrophic correspondence (e. g. dAox: and &axe, Aesch. Cho. 25 
and 35); 10) the occurrence of the same syllable or group of sylla- 
bles at the end, at the beginning, or in the middle of words in anti- 
strophic correspondence. (It is obvious that more than one of these 
divisions may be illustrated by the same example.) The last three 
divisions are those which require most careful attention, most exact 
weighing of collateral evidence, and greatest absence of bias for 
their ascertainment. 

The treatment of antistrophic verbal responsion by Dr J. H. H. 
Schmidt (Griechische Metrik, § 27) was next examined. Dr 
Schmidt, while denying to the Greek poets rhyme in the modern 
sense (what have frequently been treated as rhymes in classic Greek 
being, from his point of view, rhetorical rather than poetical phe- 
nomena, or even due to the exigencies of expression), emphasizes 
the existence of what he terms Strophenretme (strophic rhymes). 
The function of the strophic rhyme is to bind together strophes as 
rhyme binds together verses. Strophic rhyme consists, he says, not 
merely in single words, but in whole sentences—often only in ana- 
logous subject matter, in similarity of rhetorical construction. Dr. 
Schmidt cites examples in German from Rueckert and Arndt. 

In two points Dr Schmidt seems to go too far: 1) In absolutely 
denying rhyme, in the common acceptation of the term, to Greek 
poetry; 2) in stretching the term “strophic rhyme” to include like- 
ness of subject matter and of rhetorical construction. He excludes 
what would naturally pass for rhyme as rhetorical, and makes rhe- 
torical likeness pass for rhyme. Dr Otto Dingeldein’s treatment 
of Greek rhyme, in the common acceptation (Gleichklang u. Retm 
in antiker Poesie, progr. Buedingen, 1888), is far juster. In a lan- 
guage that readily lends itself to assonance and alliteration we must 
exercise care in distinguishing between the fortuitous and the inten- 
tional; but we must not deny the existence of the intentional. Again, 
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the frequent presence of strophic rhyme in a narrower sense—what 
I have called antistrophic verbal (including syllabic) responsion— 
without close parallelism of thought should warn against a free 
extension of the term “strophic rhyme” to the domain of sense apart 
from sound. 

Dr Schmidt lays down the “law” of strophic rhyme as follows: 
The Greek strophic rhyme serves to mark passages that are rhyth- 
mically important, either at the beginning or at the close of a larger or 
smaller [rhythmical] division. The plausibility of this “law” needs 
no comment. In considering the several varieties of poetry in which 
strophic rhyme appears, Dr Schmidt notes its restricted use in 
Pindar. With him it consists of a single word, or at most a very 
brief sequence of words. Among the Tragedians Dr Schmidt finds, 
as we should expect a priort, a closer relation between Aeschylus and 
Euripides than between Aeschylus and Sophocles. (Attention has 
been called above to the most obvious differences between Sophocles 
and the other two Tragedians.) Though Sophocles, in the avoid- 
ance of the larger and more obvious forms of refrain, approaches 
the position occupied by Pindar, yet Dr Schmidt is inaccurate in 
making the use of strophic rhyme within the strophe (instead of at 
the beginning) a characteristic difference between the method of 
Sophocles and that of Aeschylus. A looser use of strophic rhyme 
in Euripides—the use of it as a mere traditional ornament in posi- 
tions of less emphasis—is what we might not improbably expect. 
However, Dr Schmidt finds Euripides generally strict. In Aris- 
tophanes he detects a tendency to avoid verbal responsion,—nay, 
more, to place like words and phrases in metrically unbalanced posi- 
tions. The few examples cited are striking, but the matter requires 
further examination. Thus far Dr Schmidt. 

In Sophocles there are examples (and they seem not to be entirely 
wanting in the other two Tragedians) of a modification, or relaxa- 
tion, at times of the stricter form of verbal responsion. The verbal 
parallel appears, not in the same, but in approximately the same 
position in the antistrophe. Philoct. 201 eborop’ éxe, rate=210 adn exe, 
réxvoy (quoted by Professor Kaibel on Soph. Electr. 1232, in a strik- 
ingly inadequate note on verbal responsion) may serve as an ex- 
ample. 

Returning to the important question of textual criticism involved, 
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we may lay down the following principles: 1) Antistrophic verbal 
responsion must be carefully observed; 2) its certain or probable 
occurrence should guard the text against conjectural emendation ; 
3) when a slight (sometimes a more extensive) transposition of 
words will bring about verbal responsion, such transposition is — 
generally to be resorted to without hesitation; 4) the discovery of 
verbal responsions may aid in rightly arranging a passage and in 
determining the presence of lacunae. Thus, on the one hand, a 
check is put upon wanton emendation, falsely so called; on the other, 
we may proceed to a methodical and reasonably certain restoration 
of the original in many cases. 

Soph. Ant. 100-162 was then dealt with (the author’s restoration 
of v. 117 [see Class. Rev. IX. (1895), p. 15]* being alluded to) ; also 
Ant, 1115-1135. In this latter passage the syllabic correspondence 
between TraXiay (1118) and Kaoradfas (1130) was held to be against 
the emendation of the former word to "Ixapiar. 

The paper concluded with a mention of the following two points: 
1) In the famous passage Eur. J. A. 231-302, commonly regarded as 
the work of an interpolator, verbal responsion is carefully observed, 
and must even be restored. (M. Weil has treated the passage rightly 
in detail.) 2) In the Rhesus 454-466 = 820-832. This wide separa- 
tion of strophe and antistrophe finds its parallel in Eur. Hipp. 
362-371 = 668-679 (as in the Rhesus, an antistrophic passage inter- 
venes), in Soph. Phil. 391-402 = 506-518 (no lyric passage inter- 
venes), in Eur. Orest. 1353-1365 = 1537-1549 (astrophic lyric 
verses and trochaic tetrameters between; cf. Rhes. 131-136 = 195- 
200 [only trimeters between] ). But in Sophocles there is no verbal 
responsion ; in Euripides it is slight in the Htppolytus and confined to 
interjections; in the Orestes it appears only at the beginning; in the 
Rhesus (both passages) the responsion may almost be termed exces- 
sive. The importance of this observation in the discussion of the 
date and authorship of the Rhesus is obvious. 


PORSON’S ENUNCIATION OF PORSON’S RULE? 
In regard to Porson’s famous rule about the fifth foot in a tragic 
trimeter ending in a cretic word, which is wrong as it stands, it was 
1 [See p. 47-] 
2[From ‘Miscellanea Critica’, Proceedings of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, Vol. XXXII (1901), p. xxviii.] [This note is given in abstract.] 
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suggested that Porson probably drafted the rule so that it ended 
quintus pes non spondeus esse deberet, but thinking it directer to 
use an affirmative rather than a negative turn of expression, care- 
lessly substituted for non spondeus the expression for what is nor- 
mally allowable in the first five places of the trimeter, viz. tambus 
vel tribrachys, forgetting that the final -.- made “vel tribrachys” 
an impossible addition. 


THUCYDIDES 


DE THUCYDIDES I. 1-23.3 


Prooemium Thucydidis conscriptionis—sic enim ovyypadiyv inter- 
pretatam velim—ad eum tractare modum in animo habeo, ut partim 
singulos locos quam potero diligentissime examinare atque, si opus 
fuerit, emendare coner, partim ut quam in hac possessionis sempi- 
ternae particula componenda rationem secutus' sit Thucydides et 
investigem et exponam. 

Ac primum quidem de primo capitulo haec habeo quae dicam. 
Primum in ipso initio post scriptoris nomen excidisse videri 6 OAdpov; 
nam ex corruptis Scholiastae verbis, id quod Stephanus primus ani- 
madvertit, hoc saltem evadere, ita hic proprium suum nomen com- 
memorasse Thucydidem, ut a cognominibus se ipse distinxerit. At 
levius hoc fortasse neque longiore dignum disputatione; graviorem 
vero moverunt quaestionem qui pro évvéypaye primam personam 
repositam voluerunt. Nam, si évvéypaya amplexi erimus, sequitur 
ut pro épy participio, quod constructionem verborum haud paulum 
impedit, facili negotio reponere possimus éwpwv. At haec in incer- 
tarum numero coniecturarum habenda; multo certius—ne dicam 
certissimum—illud est, non ds éxoA€unoav rpés dAARHAOvs Thucydidem 
scripsisse sed Sv éroAgunoav mpos d\AyAovs, quae verba latine reddas, 
ratione habita sedis quam obtinet illud apés éA7Aovs, ‘quod inter ipsos 
gesserunt’. Sicut tradita nobis sunt verba ista varie possunt accipt, 
ut significent aut ‘ut <id bellum> inter ipsos gesserunt’ aut ‘ut inter 
ipsos bellum gessertint’ aut ‘quo modo <id bellum) inter ipsos ges- 
serint’ aut ‘quo modo inter ipsos bellum gesserint’. At diligentius 
locum relegenti idoneam quidem sententiam ex eis interpretationibus 
tibi praebere debet nulla. Reducto dy pronomine rév woAeuov trav Tedo- 
rovvnolwy Kat "AGnvatwv Sy érodéunoay mpds ddA7Aovs nihil aliud significabit 
nisi ‘id bellum Peloponnesiorum et Atheniensium quod inter ipsos 
gesserunt’, quibus verbis quam optime significatur quod appellari 
solet Bellum Peloponnesiacum. In insequentibus «ai particulam 
inter xaSorapévov et édrxicas infertam et ipsi Thucydidi abiudicandam 
censeo. Praeterea digna est quae attendatur suspicio quam in com- 

1 [From the American Journal of Philology, Vol. XXVI (1905), pp. 441-454-] 
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mentario Classeno-Steupiano verbis expressam legimus de lacuna 
statuenda post trav rpoyeyernuévwv. Debuit sane Thucydides rav zpo- 
yeyernpevev ‘EXAnuxov wodguwv scribere. Vix necesse habeo dicere 
ante é atrév non joav me sed joov verum habere. Hic quasi 
in transcursu significare mihi liceat in verbis quae sunt ro 8 kai 
Stavoovpevov non habere xai particulam quo suo quidem iure referatur. 
Quid si non sic scripsit Thucydides sed plene ré 8 xai <aird> 
Scavoovpevov? Ante verba quae sunt kimmous yap airy peyiorn 8) ois 
“EAAnow éyévero facere non possumus, si recte cogitamus, quin subaudi- 
amus kal dp0@s #Amoa péyay te doeaOar TovToy Tov roAEuOV Kal dfiohoywraTov 
Tov mpoyeyernuévuv “EXAnuixOv rod€uwv velitale quid. Violentissima est 
sane ellipsis, sed yap particula apud Thucydidem saepe numero valde 
elliptice usurpatur. In insequentibus non possum non cum Steupio 
facere verba xal pépe .. . dvOpwrwy suspectante. Certe importunis- 
sime inferta sunt ea verba. In verbis quae proximam obtinent sedem 
re vera obaeravit, ut ita dicam, Thucydidis studiosos Herbstius pro 
Ta yap mpd aitav reposito 7a yap Tpwixa. Hoc loco haud absurde for- 
tasse animadvertero yap particulam ideo positam esse ut introducat 
ratiocinationem cur dixerit Thucydides xivnow tavrnv peyiornv & trois 
"EdAnot yevéoba, quo modo usurpatae yap particulae exempla minime 
desunt. Cetera minutiora quae commemoratione haud indigna in 
hoc capitulo obvia sunt ut recenseam, haud dubium mihi quidem 
videtur quin dévvaroy fv alteri scripturae, quae est ddwara jv, prae- 
ferendum sit; neque spernenda erat Cobeti coniectura elegantissima 
pro obscuro et impedito illo dy éri paxpdrarov oxorotvri po murretoat 
EvpBaive, ob peydra vopifw yevéoOau planum atque apertum hoc as éwi 
paKpoTatoy oKxorobvri por morevoa. FypBaiver ob peydra yeveoOu reponentis. 

Ko iam prorepsimus unde Herbstii acumine hic saltem felicissimo 
usis ac totius prooemii ratione habita latius nobis prospicere liceat. 
Nam si quis diligentius legerit neque ambagibus scriptoris seductus 
a summa rerum oculos detorserit, sic ab initio prooemium a Thucy- 
dide adumbratum esse aut perspiciet aut certe perspicere debebit, ut 
primum capitulum cum vicesimo tertio artissimo esset vinculo con- 
iunctum. Quae tamen duo capitula tam late nunc sunt distracta, ut 
nemo, quod sciam, veram quae eis inter sese intercedit rationem 
perspexerit neque mendum correxerit quod initium capituli vicesim! 
tertii deturpat. Ut planam legentibus rem efficiam atque apertam, 
primi capituli finem et vicesimi tertii initium, utrumque mendis pur- 
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gatum, hic ob oculos proponam. Ecce igitur in unum coniuncta quae 
diu fuerant separata: 
7a yap Tpwika xat Ta ért tadaitepa capis pev edpety bd ypdvov 7ARG0s 
ddwvarov hv, éx 88 rexunpiwy as éxt paxpotaroy cKorovvri por murredoat 
EvpBaiver od peydrAa yevérOas obre Kata Tovs woAguous ovre és Ta GAXa. 
tav de dorepovy Epywy peyorrov érpdxy TO Mydixdv, xai rodro duws 
Taxelav THY Kpiow é€oxE, TovTov S€ TOD roAEuOU pHKOs Te wEya MpovBy, Kré. 

Prooemium suum postquam sic adumbravit Thucydides, quam 
brevem ac simplicem formulam utrum litteris consignaverit necne 
incertum, illa rexpypu ris Tov racy doGeveias quae in Ta yap Tpwika .. . 
ovre és ra dAXa sibi praesto esse indicaverat proponere instituit idque 
ordine qui dicitur chiastico; nam primum ra ére wadairepa et ra dAAa, 
deinde ra Tpwixa et rots woAguovs exponit. Ea omnia capitibus 2-12 
continentur, quibus capitibus quae proferuntur artissime sunt inter 
se connexa. Liquet igitur, admirabili sane sagacitate Bekkerum post 
duodecimum demum capitulum spatio vacuo relicto maiorem disputa- 
tionis divisionem finitam indicasse. 

Capitibus 13-19 quae continentur neque cum capitibus 2-12 uni- 
versam prooemii rationem si spectes, cohaerent neque hercle cum 
capite 20. Satis manifestum esse debet caput 20 una cum maiore 
parte capitis 21 post conscripta capita 2-12 adiectum esse, ut caput 
23 longissimo iam intervallo a capite 1 disiunctum apte introducere- 
tur. In secunda igitur quam statuo prooemii formula caput 12 capite 
20 exceptum fuisse credo. Secundae prooemii formae ratio per 
numeros sic potest indicari: I—12 + 20—2I. I + 23. 

Quod 21. 2 cum 22 seclusi, id ea de causa feci quod ista verba cum 
proxime praecedentibus nullo vinculo sunt connexa. Additamentum 
videntur esse ipsius Thucydidis quod cum reliquo prooemio num- 
quam rite copulavit. Melius omnino se haberet haec particula inter 
23. 3 et 23. 4 inserta, sed ne tum quidem prorsus idoneum eam locum 
inventuram fuisse persuasum habeo. 

De tertia quam nunc habemus prooemii forma in universum qui- 
dem quod dicam nil habeo praeter ista quae aliud agens iam protul1. 
Hic erat vero fortasse locus aliquid iniciendi quod in superiore mea 
disputatione neglexi. Nam significare me oportuit ex collocatione capi- 
tum I et 23 vel apertius apparere quanto iure Herbstius Tpwixa pro 
xpoavrav introduxerit. Neque enim necessario sequeretur ut magnum 
fuisset Bellum Peloponnesiacum, si quaecunque id praecessissent, 
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ea omnia od peydAa fuissent otre card rods woAduous ovre és ra dAXa. 
Coniuncto demum cum antiquioribus bellis Persico illo atque utrisque 
cum Peloponnesiaco comparatis evadit id quod Thucydides demon- 
strare studebat. Addendum fortasse erat desiderare me in Herbstii 
vel potius Thucydidis 7a yap Tpwixa inter ra et yap illud wév quo inserto 
oppositionem quam’ ego indicavi planius appareret; sed particulam 
desideratam dubito tamen inserere. Nunc ad capita 2-12 et in 
universum et particulatim excutienda me accingam. 

Ac primum quidem illud attendendum est, in capitibus 2 et 3 anti- 
quarum rerum Graecarum imbecillitatis duas adferri causas, quarum 
altera migrationes (ueravaordceas), altera civitatium inter sese com- 
mercii defectus (degia) fuit. In fine capitis tertii summatim indicat 
Thucydides etiam Bellum Troianum ex maiore maris usu pependisse, 
cuius sententiae e demonstratione quae in capitibus 4-8 continetur 
initium capiunt, quibus capitibus rei navalis Graecorum qui fuerit 
ante Bellum Troianum status luculenter exponitur. Nunc ad minu- 
tiora animum adpellamus. 

In capite 2 igitur suspectum aliquantum mihi est illud ra xpérepa, 
quippe quo post wdAat non opus sit. In commentario Classeno- 
Steupiano post ofca: desideratur éxovouw. Id minus verum mihi 
videtur, qui integritatem huius loci hoc pacto restitutam velim: 
GANG peravaordcas Te obcat Kai pgdiws éxacror THv davTay droXeirovTEes < éxdv- 
res Te Kal > BuLdpevor id tov ale rAadvov. Cur al re Suvapets riot peLous 
dyytyvopevas ordoas éveroiovy aC non potius al... peLovs yeyvopevar ordces 
éveroiovy scripserit Thucydides, si re vera sic scripsit, equidem dispi- 
cere nequeo. Verba quae sunt riv yo .. . atén6qve insulso interpre- 
tamento deturpata esse puto. Integrum locum sic se habuisse arbi- 
tror: 

Thy you "Arricyy ex tov éxi mrdiorov Sa 7d Aerrdéyewy doraciacrov 
obcav dvOpwrot dxovy of atrot alet xat wapddayyo (exemplum) rode 
rov Adyov (i.e. eorum quae in proxime praecedente enuntiato 
dicta sunt) otk éAdyurrdv tore (SC. 4 “Arrixy): ex yap ris ddAns 
“EAAdSos xré. 

In capite 3 pro rév wadadv doOevaav fortasse rescribendum <riv> 
rav maduav dcbeveav. In insequentibus gvuracd ww dyew correxit 
Reiske, woAAod ye xpdvov xal dracw éxvuxgoos van der Mey, recte uterque. 
3. 3 sic fortasse scribendum: woAA@ yap torepoy éri Kai trav Tpwikav 
yevopevos oiSapod rovs Eiuwavras <"EAAyvas > (suppl. Matthiae) dvopace 
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otd dhAous 7 Tots per” “AyidAdws ex ris POwridos, olrep Kal mpHroe joay, 
Aavaots S¢.. . dvaxaAe? (Si Sana scriptura in verbo ultimo). Quae ista 
excipiunt praestat fortasse hunc ad modum scribere: od pa ov8 Bap- 
Bdpous cipynxev, ds éuoi Soxet Sa 7d pnd “EXAnvds ww dvriradov és dvopa 
droxexpio6a.* of 8 oby “EdAnves torepov KAnOevres ovdev wpb trav Tpwikav di 
doOevaov xai dpeftiay dd\AnAwv dOpéou éxpagav. In verbis of 5 ow... 
x\ynPevres quae omisi, ea adeo sensum impediunt, vix ut vera esse 
possint. 

Initio capitis quarti yap particula valde elliptice, ut saepe, usurpa- 
tur. Subauditur huius modi quid: ris 8 Oardoons és xpyow xaréornoay 
rovde Tov Tpoxov. In insequentibus recte Cobetus éxd6ypey pro tradito 
xaOype. reposuit. 

In capitis quinti initio scribendum est, nisi‘fallor, hunc ad modum: 
of yap “EdAyves TO wddat Kal trav BapBdpwv <rwés>, of re dv TH ipreipy 
wapalaArdoo. Kai doo. vyoous elxov, xré. Cuae causa adductus sic cor- 
rigendum esse existimem, planius ‘apparebit ex eis quae de éAyfovro 
S¢ kai kat’ qrepoy xré. infra sum disputaturus. In insequentibus in- 
clino ad faciendum cum Herwerdeno illud vavoly quod est inter 
mepasovo Oa et éx ddAnAovs damnante. Perperam in editionibus quas 
curaverunt Classenus et Steupius virgula omittitur inter ddvvarwrdrwv 
et xépdous ; nam verba quae sunt xépdous . . . rpop9s quam artissime cum 
érpdrovro mpos Ayoretavy Coniungenda sunt, cum illud jyoupeor.. . 
ddvvatrwrdrwy per medium, quod aiunt, sit. 5. 2 vix dubium esse 
potest quin cum Reiskio ofs ér xat viv pro tradito ér Kai viv ols re- 
ponendum sit. In ols 7’ éwiperes ely eld€vu, ubi optativus vix ac ne 
vix quidem intellegi potest, omittendum censeo ey. 

In c. 6. 3 et cc. 7-8 de re piratica fusius agitur, i. e. quae inc. 5. I 
summatim significata sunt, ea hic enucleatius exponuntur. Atten- 
tiore animo haec legenti aut apparebit aut apparere debebit ea quae 
c. 5. 3 legimus cum c. 8. I artissime cohaerere ita ut xat cat’ qrepov et 
Kat ody Rogov Ayoral Hoay of vyowrot Sese invicem excipiant. Appare- 
bit autem c. 8. 1 in falsam nunc sedem detrusum esse, cum ea verba 
inter cc. 6 et 7 reponenda sint. Veram eam, ut credo, consecutionem 
in sequenti disputatione observabo. Nunc ad c. 6 redeamus. 

Totum hoc capitulum ab extremis capitis 5 verbis initium capit, 
quae verba sunt ro re odnpodopeto bar rovros Trois 7rapwracs dd THs wadaas 
Ayoreias éupepernxe. Sed hic quoque in ydp particula ellipsin offendimus; 
cogitando enim suppleamus oportet post verba quae modo laudavi vel 
ovde Tovros pdvoy To adnpopopdiaba ~Evwybes Fv 76 wddat vel tale quid. 
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Facto demum supplemento sine salebra procedet disputatio. Atque 
initio capitis recte fortasse Hude pro éovdypoddpa, quam scripturam 
praebent codices Thucydidei, éownpopdpovy substituit, quam scripturam 
aliunde cognitam habemus. Eadem huius capitis sectione suo iure 
videtur Herwerdenus rij Evvp6n Sicurav pel drrwv éxoujoayro pro trala- 
ticio illo évvy6y ri 8. uw. 3. é. Per eius correctionis occasionem ani- 
madverto érowjoavro aoristum non alia de causa usurpatum videri nisi 
quod cum €vv7$y cogitatione coniunctus idem valet atque edfecay 
wouicGa aut, id quod simplicius etiam est, érowtvro, Neque tamen 
inde recte concludas évvj6y adiectivum in praedicativa quae dicitur 
sede recte hoc loco collocari posse. In insequentibus cum Reiskio 
omnino faciendum onpeiov § éori ra (pro radra) rijs “EAAddos xré. 

In c. 6. 3 transitus fit ab armis militaribus ad vestitum, unde c. 6. 5 
facillimo descensu ad nuditatem devenimus. Hac in sectione verum 
vidit Reiskius, qui pro réravra: reposuit réravvra:; neque falsus videtur 
fuisse Cobetus verba quae sunt wep? ra aldoia excludens. Eadem sec- 
tione equidem minime intellegere possum quae continuo insecuntur, 
nisi hoc pacto rescribuntur: ére 8¢ xat viv év rov BapBdpwv eorw ofs—xat 
pdduuora rots Acwuvolis—rvyyis kal mdédys dOda riberas xré. Tralaticia verba 
quam perversissima sunt. Absoluto iam excurso de armis et vestitu 
ad Sevrepov wAoty de re piratica redeamus. 

In priore igitur parte capitis octavi (ai oby fjooov .. . ert Oderrover), 
quam summo, ut persuasum habeo, iure huc transtuli, de insulanis 
agitur latronibus. Hac in particula extrema subditicium mihi videtur 
EvvreBappery (v. 1. EvvrePappévor) participium. Certe non necessarium est 
participium sententiamque magis impedit quam expedit. In inse- 
quentibus melius sane rem suam gessisset Thucydides, si plenius 
scripsisset xal r@ rpéry ris rapys (vel nal ris radys re Tpdrw) ¢ Kré. 

Caput 7 cur hic collocaverit Thucydides, ex c. 5. 1 apparebit, ubi 
praedones réXeow drexiocros diripiendis operam dedisse certiores fimus. 
Hoc in capite singula si spectes, haec digna videntur quae notentur. 
In rav 88 réAcwv doa pav vewrara pxicOnoay Kal 7on trWipwrépwy dvrwy VIX 
verum potest esse illud vewrara quippe quod nil aliud significet nisi 
kal #on TAWipwrépwy dvrwy, quae verba interpretationis instar usitatis- 
simo modo per xat particulam subiunguntur. Reponendum censeo 
vewrepov. In insequentibus praestat fortasse ris mpds rots mpocoixous 
&acra: (NON &acror) loxvos sCribere. Mox épepov yap < Kal fryov > dAAnAovs 
rescriptum usitatam atque, ut videtur, unice veram scribendi ra- 
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tionem reducat. Extremo capitulo dvw gxopéa, quam scripturam 
Reiskii acumen restituit, non fuit iterum relegandum. 

C. 8. 2 partim reditus fit ad ea quae c. 4 continentur, partim 
initium capitis 7 respicitur; nam hic et c. 8. 3 ea iterantur quae 
priore dimidio capitis 7 continentur. Atque comparatis duobus eis 
locis haec apparent: primum c. 7 perperam Herwerdenum re/yeow 
éxriLovro Kat Tovs icOpovs dreAdpBavoy in éxrovro xai reiyeaw Trois icOpovs 
dreAduBavov mutatum voluisse. Nam inter sese respondent c. 7 #5y 
rAwipwrépwv dvrwv et C. 8. 2 rAwipwrepa éyévero map dAAnAovs, C. 7 weptov- 
aias padAov éxovoat ypnpatuv et C. 8. 3 padArov Fon THY KTHoW TOY xpnudrov 
movovpeva, C. 7 telxeow éxti{ovro et c. 8. 3 reiyn wepieBddAovro. Huc 
accedit quod c. 7 verba quae sunt éuzopias re fvexa xal ris Tpds TOvs rpoc- 
oixovs éxacrrat loxvos chiastice praecedentia excipiunt, ita ut ex una 
parte rots ioOuovs dweAdpBavov éuropias evexa. (Cf. 6. 2. 6 @rovy 8 kal Boivixes 
wepi wacay pev THY xeAiay dxpas te emt TH Gardooy kai ra érixeipeva vnoidia 
éuropias évexev Tis mpos ToUs SiKeAovs, Unde etiam apparet minus diligenter 
Thucydidem rots ioOpots direAdpBavov scripsisse), ex altera autem parte 
teixeaw extiLovro Ths mpos Tovs mpocoixous éxactas ioyvos (SC. évexa) CON- 
lungere oporteat. Hinc discimus etiam—nam manus, ut aiunt, ma- 
num lavat—quo modo ea quae c. 8. 3 retyn wepeBadXovro excipiunt et 
intelligenda sint et emendanda. Ac primum quidem verba quae sunt 
ws mAovowrepo. éavrav ytyvopevor, quae idem valent atque pa@dAov Fon 
THY KTHOW TOV XpnpaTwv roovpevoe atque in quibus offendit non modo 
avrot ante éavrav omissum sed etiam importunissimum illud és, haec 
verba Thucydidi abiudicanda censeo. At quorsum pertinet illud 
édi€uevar yap xré.? atque qua tandem de causa sunt adiecta haec 
'verba? Responsum nobis reddet, nisi fallor, c. 7, unde discimus 
haec verba eidem notioni exprimendae inservire atque évexa rhs mpos 
Tovs mpogoixous loxvos. Ut planius quid dicere velim significem, ra- 
tionem reddunt ea verba cur revés etiam teiyn weptBar€oGou dicantur, 
videlicet quod mpocerowivro tarnxdous Tas CAdooous roAas. Comparet nunc 
verba quae sunt mepiovoias éyovres perversum esse interpretamentum a 
quopiam antiquitus ad dwardrepa appositum, Thucydidem autem non 
nisi of re Svvardrepo. mpocerowowvro tarynxdous Tas éAdooous weAus SCFIPSISSE. 
Ad finem iam relati sumus capitis octavi, ubi per xat év rovrw rq tpdrp 
BaGAAov Hon ovres Dorepov xpdvy ext Tpotay éorparevoay ea verba.et respici- 
untur et iterantur quibus c. 3 clauditur atque ad Bellum Troianum, 
quod ibi in eo erat ut tractaretur, fit tandem reditus. 
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Capitibus 9-12 ita de Bello Troiano agitur ut capite g Agamem- 
nonis potentia ostendatur, capite 10 demonstretur ri orpareday éxeivny 
peylorny piv yevérOa trav xpd airis, Nutone 8 rav viv, capite II causa 
adducatur pecuniae inopia (4 dxpypara), capite 12 quasi quodam 
epilogo etiam post Bellum Troianum migrationes (jeravacrdces ) 
tales quales capite 2 erant descriptae diu factas esse dicatur unde 
evenerit ut multae coloniae deducerentur. Huius capitis in fine, 
quasi sese excuset quod fines disputationis de antiquo Graeciae statu 
antiquorumque Graecorum rebus gestis transgressus sit, haec addit 
Thucydides: wdvra 8 ratra torepov trav Tpwikdv éxricby. Nunc ad 
caput 9 redeamus. 

Capitis 9 initium mendo parvo quidem sed haud ita levi laborare 
mihi videtur, neque recte processuram arbitror orationem nisi hunc 
ad modum repurgetur: ‘Ayapéuvwv ydp po. Soxe? xré. Sectione se- 
cunda verissime, nisi fallor, pro of 74 cadécrara Tedorovvyoiuy . .. 
SeSeypevo. Hude coniecit of cadéorara ra TI....5. In insequentibus 
pro wAjOa ypynudrov & FAG .. . gxwv equidem reposuerim 7A70e xpypa- 
tov 0 rd... éxwv. Post EuvevexGpvar quae constructio ex simplici 
genetivo absoluto acta est, ea in formam vere portentosam evasit 
quasi vires acquirens eundo. Simplicior ea forma haec fere sit: 
Eipvodéws piv ev rq Arrucy td “Hpaxradav drobavovros, ‘Arpéws S& ray 
Muxnvaiwy re kai dowv Evpvobeis Apxe thv Bactrciavy waparaBdvros Kai Tov 
Tlepoadav rovs TeAoridas pefouvs xatacricavros (naM quin pro xara- 
orjva. reponendum sit xaracrjoa vix dubium esse existimo). Im 
peditior vero quam nunc apud Thucydidem legimus participialis huius 
clausulae forma sic videtur scribenda ac distinguenda: EitpvoOéws 
pay dv ry ’Arrixy Sd “HpaxAadav dwobavovros, 'Arpéws 5é, pytpds ddeAqdod 
dvros arg, érirpapavros Eipvabéws, or éorpareve, Muxyvas re Kat thy Zoynv 
xara 76 olxeiov "Arpd—rvyxdvew St abrov devyovra tov zarépa Sia Tov 
Xpvoirmov Odvarov—xai, ds ovKére dveydpyoey Eipvabevs, BovAopevwy Kai roy 
Muxyvaiwy doBy trav “Hpaxredéav xat dua Svvardy <airév > Soxotvra elvar 
kal 76 wAnOos reHeparevxdra THv Muxyvaiwy te Kai dowv Etpuobedts fpxe rHv 
Bacireiav "Arpéa raporAaBely nai rov Tepradayv rods edoridas peLovs xara- 
orjoau. Hac in formula illud "Arpéws prorsus pendet, constructio 
autem e participiali fit infinitivalis. In sectione tertia legendum 
videtur rv orpateiav, ob ydpiTs 76 wAelov <rév ordr\ov> h odBy ~Evie- 
yayev, ronoacba. In insequentibus autem zpés rapacyev cum Scho- 
liasta et Herwerdeno legendum. Haec verba in codicibus sequitur 
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clausula hunc ad modum leviter reficienda: ds “Ounpos rotré <re> 
SedyAwxev, eb Tw ikavos Texpnpi@oas, kal év Tov Sxyrrpov dua Ty Tapaddce 
eipnxey xré. Priusquam ad decimum caput pergam addendum esse 
censeo cum eis me facere qui pro xai vavrix@ re dpa veram SCrip- 
turam xai vaurin@ ye dua reposuerunt. 

In capitis 10 sectionibus I-2 praecavere studet Thucydides, ne ex 
Mycenarum aliarumve antiquarum urbium fama nobilium parvitate 
imbecillas eas fuisse falso concludamus. Comparatione igitur insti- 
tuta praesentis condicionis Spartae Athenarumque et eius quae esset, 
si utraque urbs diruta esset, sic concludit (sect. 3) odx of dmoreiv 
eixds 088 Tas Sas Tov wéAEwv padXov oxomely } Tas Suvdpas, vouLeav 8% Thy 
orpareiay éxeivyv peylorny pev yeveoOa roy mpd abris, Neuropevyv 8 Trav viv— 
TH Opypov ad rojo e re xpy kdyrad0a muoredoa (ubi aperte respicit 9. 
3, ubi legimus ds “Opnpos rotré <re> dedyAwxer cl Tw ikavos Texunpioca, 
‘si cui idoneus est testis’, ubi fortasse legendum ef rw ixavds <éxeivos> 
Texunpiooa, ‘Si Cui idoneus ille testis’). Haec omnia pendent ex 
eixdLev 5& xpy xal ravry Ty oTpareia ola Rv Ta mpd airas (Q. 4) atque, ex 
parte certe, ideo addita vel potius inserta sunt, ut demonstretur 
incorrupti Thucydidem iudicis munere fungi. Nunc ad minutiora 
animum adpellamus. Ac primum quidem haud equidem dispicere 
possum in xot dre pév Muxjvar xré. quid opus sit méy, quae particula 
mea quidem opinione multo melius abesset. Infra recte videtur 
Hude AakeSapoviwy <pév> yap scripsisse. Neque minus bene idem 
vir doctus cum allis évvouxwOeions < ris > wodAews Corrigendum censet. 
Sectione 3 quae morevew secuntur equidem sic scripserim : 6y (sic 
Cobetus) eixés éwi 16 peiLov pev Cabri > rowriy évra xoopjoa. Sectione 4 
in transcursu notandum est ras peyioras xai éd\axioras negligentius 
dictum pro ras wAicrous kat é\axicrous éxovoas. Idem valet de eisdem 
verbis sect. 5 iteratis. Infra aut pessime scripsit Thucydides aut 
sic est corrigendum: ddAws re Kai peAdAdvrov weAayos reparwcerOar pera. 
oKevov woAEgutKOv ovd av Ta wAcia KaTdapapxta éxovrwv. Nam non de 
awepivews hic sermo, sed de universo Graecorum exercitu. De quo 
loco vide quae adnotavit Poppo. 

Capite 11 recte cum aliis Cobetus pdxy éxpary <O0y>> cay... dai- 
vovra ovd éyratOa infraque aeque ,recte idem vir doctus fgdiws av pdxy 
Kparowvres, of ye Kal ovx aOpdor (debuit obx dOpdor) dAAG pepe Tp alel rapovre 
dvréixov, modopkia 8 av mpooKxabeLouevor év éXdooovi Te xpovy (= el 5é woArop- 
kia. mporexabeLovro, év éAadoaovi 7 av xpdvy) Kai drovwrepov THv Tpoiay eLAov— 
ubi vix opus est animadvertere éAdooon idem valere atque éAdocon 
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TOU TY OvTt yevoudvou, drovwrepoy autem idem atque éAdocon wdvw 7) doov 
dcxov. Recte inquam sic scribendum censuit Cobetus, nisi forte 
praestat, id quod minus obscurum intellectu locum redderet, post 
pgdtws inserere péy atque pro Tpoiay scribere wédw. 

Capiti 12, cui cum praecedentibus quae ratio intercedat supra 
demonstravi, peravioraro xai xarpxiLero mihi quidem tralaticiae scrip- 
turae videtur praestare. Neque dubium esse debet quin jovydoacay 
avfnPives falso sit scriptum pro jovxdoaca aifnOyva. Sect. 2 cum eis 
facio qui pro ras wéAas reposuerunt dAAas rods. Sect. 3 yap perperam 
damnavit Steupius, cum recte se habeat particula modo ne ad prox- 
ime praecedentia referatur. Nam non cum sect. 2 cohaeret sect. 3 
sed cum sect. I, ut suspicio mihi orta sit secundam illam sectionem 
(7 re yap... &krov) serius demum a Thucydide additam esse. Utut 
res se habet, sublatis eis verbis multo melius in unum coalescunt 
reliqua. Eadem sect. 3 comparato sequente illo HeAoréwyoov doxov 
praestat ri viv pev . . . gxnoay quam q@xay scribere. At ecce oblitus 
sum de éret particula quae hoc caput aperit aliquid dicere: oportebat 
autem; nam cum eadem ellipsi ea particula hic usurpatur quam 
saepius in yap animadvertimus. Subauditur ot8 ra xpd trav Tpwikdy 
povov doGevn hv vel eius modi quid. Atque antequam cetera excutere 
pergo, haud absurdum erit indicare quam apte in disputatione quae 
capitibus 2-12 continetur cum initio cohaereat finis. Quam clara 
enim voce hoc ports re év rod\A@ xpdvy Fovxdcaca # EANds Be Baiws 
Kal ovxére Cpmet>avicrapevy (ut equidem scriptum velim) me- 
moriam redintegrat;illius daiverar yap % viv “EAAds xadoupeévy od wdAat 
BeBaiws olxovxpéevy, GAAd petavagragets ovoa. 

Capitum 13-19 post capita 2-I2 una cum 20-21.1 dudum absoluta, 
quam longo vero temporis intervallo incertum, conscriptorum 1d est 
consilium, ut quos profectus fecerint quasque res gesserint cum 
universi Graeci tum praecipre Lacedaemonii Atheniensesque inter 
confectas iam migrationes et coortum Bellum Peloponnesiacum sum- 
matim ostendatur. Haec disputatio in partes divisa est duas, quarum 
prior ra Tupayvxd, posterior autem ra pera 7a Tupavvexa complectitur. 
Illa capitibus 13-17, haec 18-19 continetur. Atque initio capitis 13 
duae res factae narrantur postquam aliquid aucta sit Graecia po- 
tentia et pecunia, primum ut in plerisque ex civitatibus tyrannides 
instituerentur, deinde ut ad rem navalem magis Graeci animum 
adtenderent. Quae sic ab ipso Thucydide proferuntur: Avarwrépas 
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S€ yeyvouerys THs “EAAdOos Kai Tov ypnudrwv THv krhov m1 (Krueger pro érc) 
padXov rrowoupevys TA TOAAG Tupawides ey Tals rodcow Kabioctavro—xporeEpov 
St oay éxi pyrois yépace warpixal Bacretar—vauricd te éEnprvero 7 “EAXAs 
Kat THs Oardoons padXov ayreixero (quae verba ex Herwerdeni sententia 
correcta exhibui). Hinc usque ad finem capitis 14 de re navali 
Graecorum quae tyrannis imperantibus fuit disputatur. Capite 15 
terrestri re bellica eiusdem aetatis summatim tractata tandem per 
occasionem causarum commemorandarum quae obstabant quominus 
consociatis viribus fortiores evaderent maiores civitates, quae com- 
memoratio adlatis exempli causa Ionibus capite 16 fit, ad tyrannos 
redit narratio, quorum de maligno plerumque imperio capite 17 
exponitur. Haec est in universum distributio satis perversa illa 
quidem eorum quae capitibus 13-17 narrantur. Ad minutiora nunc 
redeamus. | 

Atque de 13. I quomodo codicum scripturam emendemus oportere 
arbitrer supra demonstravi, nunc sectiones 2 et 3 quattuor locis a 
me ad pristinam, ut opinor, integritatem revocatas exhibebo: spare 
5: KopivOior A€yovrat éyyis (codd. éyyvrara, quod idoneum quidem sen- 
sum hic praebet nullum) rod viv rpdrov peraxeipioa Ta rept Tas vais Kal 
Tpinpas mpwty (Codd. wparov) év KopivOw ris “EdAddos (—=zpury ris 
“EAAdSos év KopivOw) vavrnynOiva: paiverat re (codd. 8) kat Sapiors 
"ApevoxrAns KopivOios vavryos (codd. vats hic inserunt) rowjoas réocapas, 
érn 8 éori xré. Sectione 5 quo modo distinguenda—vel potius non 
distinguenda—essent verba quae sunt trav EA\Ajvoy.. . éryucyovrwyv 
vidit Camperus ; ea verba ideo potissimum infra exscripta exhibebo 
ut menda tollam duo. Ecce locus repurgatus : rév “EAAjvwv 76 wdAat 
Kara yyv Ta wAEiw TOY TE evTds TOD IoOpnov Kai Tov ew da THS éxeivww Tap’ 
GAAHAOvs exyucydvtwv (=—=Tov “EAAjvwv 7d wddae KaTa yHv Ta TAciw Tap 
dAAjAous eriypucyovrwy Tov Te évrds TOD "ToOpod Kai ray ew ba THs exeivwv 
rovro mowwrwv). ‘In fine elusdem sectionis sic rescriptum velim: 
érredy Te of EAXAnves pGAdXov éxArwlov, Tas vats Kryodpevor Kat < 7d > éumdptov 
mapexovres auorepa Suvariy Exxov xpnuatwv rpoaddy tiv wodw. In sec- 
tione 6 quod traditum habemus xai ‘Phvaav éAdwv avéOyxe to “ArdAAwV 
7 AnXiw, id sic scribendum censeo: xai ‘P. é. avjxe (Herwerdenus) r¢ 
"Awdd\Awn (Omisso ro AnA‘ tanquam interpretamento illius r@ articuli 
qui illi "AwéAAww praefixus est). 

Quae c. 13. 2-6 continentur ad “ra raAaid vavtixa Tov “EAAjvor perti- 
nent insequente vero capite ad ra torepov yevomeva vavrixa transitur. 
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Caput 14 saepe numero satis graviter corruptum emendare sum 
conatus ad hunc modum: Avwarwrara ratra tov <radat@v> vauTiKoy 
qv: aiverar S€ Kai ratra, wodAais yeveais torepoy yevopneva tHv Tpwikdy, 
Tpiypect pev ddrLya (sic Cobetus pro édAdyats) xpwpeva, mevrnxovrépoas 5° ere 
Kai wAoios paxpots (f. puxpots: v. Kruegerum) éfyprupéva dozrep éxeiva - 
édtyos yap mpo Tov Mydixav Kai rov Aapeiov Gavdrov, os pera KapBiony 
Tlepoa@yv éBacirevoe, rpinpes wept Te BuxeAiay Tois rupavvas és ARVs eyevovro 
cat Kepxvupaios. Tatra reAevraia mpd tis Bépfov orpareias vaurixa dfidAoya 
év ry “EAAG xaréorn: Alywyras yap (quasi praecesserit eixérws 5& 
déioXoya elrov vel tale quid) xai "A@nvator xai ef ties dAAoL Bpaxéa éxexryvro 
Kat TovTwy Ta TOAAG TEvTyKOVTEpoUs* We yap dq’ ov (haec duo vocabula 
melius fortasse cum Kruegero secluseris) ‘A@yvaiovs @enioroxAjs 
éracev, Alywyras roAenovvtas Kai dpa Tov BapBapov mpoadoxinov dvros, Tas 
vats momjoacba: alorep Kai évavydynoavy, <at> xat airat ovrw eyov da 
TAC)S KATACTPWpPATO.. 

C. 15. 1 scribendum cum Valckenaerio et Cobeto of zpotyovres airois 
et MOX ézurdéovres yap Tais vycos (Cf. 6. 1. 1 éxt SuxeXiay wrevoavres Kara- 
otpépacGa) Kareotpépovro pdAuora Goo. py xré. (nisi forte post rais in- 
serendum émrepévous: V. Commentarium Steupio-Classenianum). C. 
15. 2 legendum ode <yé> tis xai Sivamis wepteyevero (quod verbum pro 
mapeyévero SUMMO iure restituebat cum aliis Tournier: cf. supra 
active icxty mepterorjoavro). Hic infelicissima Siesbyei coniectura (v. 
Hudei ed. mai.) pro xat Sivas reponentis «ay dvvazis monuit me 
principii Platonis Phaedonis, ubi in simili verborum contextu dy par-— 
ticula falso traditur. Atque operae pretium me facturum arbitror, 
si locum illum emendatum hic exscripserim. Sic igitur Plato scrip- 
sisse videtur—nisi forte primae iam chartae ita obdormivit ut graece 
iam non sciret: xat yap ovre trav wodtrav ovdeis wavy Tt émiywpidfe Ta viv 
"AOnvae ovre ris Fevos dpixrar éxeiPey doris Hiv capés ru dyyetAar olds T° Hv 
mepi TovTwy wAnv ye Oy OTe pappaKov mov droPdvor: rav dé dAXAwy ovder elyov 
dpafev. (57 A-B). At tempus ad Thucydidem redeundi. Reliquo 
igitur capite 15 nil aliud habeo quod moneam nisi me cum Herwer- 
deno facere woAv dé ris éavroév Secludente. 

In sexto decimo autem capitulo 4 Iepotxy Baowveia vix minus falsa 
mihi quidem videtur scriptura quam 7% Ilepouy éfoveia. Verum habeo 
4 Tlepouxy Sivas. In insequentibus zpds Oadaooay Thucydidi abiudi- 
candum videtur. 

In capite 17 legendum conicio 76 é¢’ davray < &acro.> pdvov mpoopw- 
pevo. In insequentibus verissime mihi videtur Cobetus reposuisse 
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tr abrav pro am airov, neque dubito quin non e py ru sed ef py et TH, 
‘nisi si quid’, verum sit. Atque verba quae sunt of yap . . . Suvdpews 
recte a compluribus damnata existimo, quippe quae ex additamento 
marginali profecta videantur ab aliquo adscripta qui memoria teneret 
supra (c. 14. 2) a Thucydide relatum esse rpujpes wepi re SexerXiav 
tots tupdvvots és rAROos éyévovro xai Kepxvpatous—nisi forte propius 
veritatem Cobetus contigit, qui pdvo yap of év SuxeAtg éxil mreiorov 
éxwpnoav Suvdzews rescribere iussit. 

Capitibus 18 et 19, uti supra demonstratum est, ra pera ra Tupavnixd 
comprehenduntur : at illa ra pera ra Tuvpavxa nihil aliud re vera sunt 
nisi historiola maxime summatim adumbrata magnarum illarum 
duarum societatum a Lacedaemoniis et Atheniensibus utrimque fac- 
tarum. His in capitibus haud ita multa apparent quae manum emen- 
datricem desiderent ; nam 7 Mapad6u udyy (18.1) pro 7 év Mapadavr payy 
alii iam reposuerunt atque Herwerdenus in fine capitis 18 woAepxa 
pro woAgwa revocavit. Recte autem Stephanus 18. 2 8) éfavy reduce- 
bat. Quibus correctionibus nil habeo quod addam nisi initio capi- 
tis 18 pro Kat mpiv rvpavvevOeions me rescribendum censere xai <airijs> 
tupavvevOcions. Ad & Aaxcdaipovor Ty adr; rodre’g. ypOvras quod attinet, 
quam scripturam pro aq’ ob. . . xp@vrac codex M et Hermogenes prae- 
bent, non dubium est quin verum esse oporteat, quod tamen magis 
Graecum quam Thucydideum ne sit equidem vereor. Inter caput 20 
una cum capitis 21 sectione I et capita 2-12 quae ratio intercedat satis 
jam est supra demonstratum. Hac in particula prooemii nil habeo 
quod novi afferam nisi levissimam correctionem illius rod peéy dae 
gxovro, pro quo paene efflagitatur <rov>rov pév dmrécxovro, Ex 
alienis hic coniecturis haec accipio: 20. 1 wav mr (Krueger) égjs 
rexpnpiy moraca (Reiske) ; ibid. dues pro dépoiws (Cobetus) ; 20. 2 
rv Ileowurrpdrov. . . abrod omittendum (Cobetus) ; 21.1 <of> a &AGov 
(Weil) ; ibid. atraéy secludendum (Herwerdenus). 

De 21. 2 et 22 satis iam in universum disputavi. Minutiora vero 
adnotabo haec. 22. I sic scribendum esse conicio : XaAerév < pév> rhv 
dxpiBeav airiv diapvnpovedoa et drobey roby po. 22.2 Kai <td> mapa 
(Ullrich) rév dAwv doy duvarév dxpiBeig xré. 22. 4 et ipse post éveaBar 
sententiam hiare arbitror. De supplemento vide commentarium 
Classeno-Steupianum. Ceterum in fine capitis 22 Cobetus dxovew 
damnavit neque id iniuria ut mihi videtur. Quid si notissimum illud 
enuntiatum sic ab initio est perscriptum: «ria yap és aiet padAov 7 
dywnopa és TO mapaxphya Evyxeras ? 
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De capite 23 in universum satis iam supra disputavi neque praeter 
iteratam commendationem illius torepov quod in trav & torepov epywv 
pro mpérepov a Thucydide scriptum esse persuasissimum equidem 
habeo atque in medium prolatam suspicionem 23. 6 rescribendum 
esse rots ‘AOyvaiovs tyotpa: peydAous yeyeynuévous: oBov <yap>> mape- 
xovras trois AaxeSarpovios dvayxdou és Td wodeuety ne verbulum quidem 
amplius addam, sed longae finis chartae hic erit.’ 


EPIMETRUM DE THUCYDIDIS DE /Z/AD/S H FINE 
TESTIMONIO.? 


Constare aut certe post ea quae in septima e suis de Iliadis car- 
minibus dissertationibus luculentissime disputavit Arminius Koechly 
(v. eius Opuscc. Philol. I. 121-152) constare oportet, quo Iliadis H 
loco Graecorum ad Troiam bellum gerentium classis subductae pro- 
pugnaculi constructio describitur—qui locus a versu 313 initium 
capere videtur—, eum “vel recentissimo’—ipsis ut utar Koechlyi 
verbis (op. cit., p. 151)—‘imitatori adscribendum” esse. Quo autem 
tempore quoque consilio recentissimus ille imitator centonarium 
suum opusculum Iliadi contexuerit, inde satis certo scire possumus 
quod, cum Zenodotus, id quod e Scholiis discimus, in suis Iliadis 
exemplaribus hanc quoque particulam legerit atque etiam—dquod 
multo gravius est—Plato Rp. v. 468 D versum 321 citaverit, Thucy- 
didi is locus ignotus fuit. Nam de Graecorum ad Troiam rebus 
gestis sic incipit agere Thucydides (1. 11. 1.) : ézetdy 8¢ ddixcpevor pdyy 
éxpaty <0 >cav—-dyror’ 8€+ rd yap epupa to orparomrddy oik ay érayicavro—, 

1Sero intellexi 11. 2 hunc ad modum scribendum esse: meptovolay 5’ el FdOor 
dxovres tpopfs Kal Svres abpbor dvev Anorelas cal yewpylas tvvex@s Tov wédrepov Scédepor, 
padlws av (5h?) udxy xparobyres—ol ye xal obx aOpbor ddAAd pepe: Tw alel mapdvres dyretyov 
(dvréoxov ?)—moNopxla dv rpoorxabefouevor év eddocovl re xpbvy kal drovwbrepoy Thy Tpolay 

Thy woduy?) efAov, i.e. abundantia autem si venissent instructi commeatus et coniuncti 
sine latrocinio et agricultura perpetuo id bellum gessissent, facile proelio superiores 
facti—quippe qui etiam non coniuncti sed cum parte <tantum> aliqua semper prae- 
sentes <tamen> restiterint—obsidione instituta et breviore temporis spatio et minore 
cum labore Troiam cepissent. ¢fAov quod fuit post xparodyres et 5’ post wontopxig 
primus, quod sciam, damnavit Krueger ; rw indefinitum praebet scholion ; wapévres 
ipse detexi. Loco eminente positum et cum intentione voeis proferendum illud 
peslus. 

*[This MS. article, dated April 6, 1905, forming a supplement to the preceding 
paper, was preliminary to an extensive investigation of the Homeric Question which 
Professor Earle had in view. ] 

® Emendavit Thiersch : v. Popponem ad loc. 
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daivoyrat’ ovd évravOa xdoy Ty Suvdpe ypnodpevor xré. Quem ad locum qui 
scholium de épvya vocabulo scripsit munimentum non id intellegit cuius 
de exstructione apud nostrum Homerum H 337 sqq. mentio fit sed 
MPOTEpov puKpOoTepoy dua. Tas THV BapBdpwv éxdpouds : quibus ex verbis elucet 
ideo illud puxporepov épvpa ultro hominem istum finxisse quod non de 
decimo sed de primo belli Troiani anno apud Thucydidem hic agi patet. 
Neque hercle esse potest hoc loco ut Iliadis H respexerit Thucy- 
dides, nisi forte—id quod in talem virum minime cadit—temporis 
rationem atque etiam rerum narrationem prorsus neglexit. Unde 
sequitur ut eam Iliadis partem ubi muri constructio describitur 
Thucydides non habuerit cognitam. Neque vero ullam omnino de 
illius Graecorum propugnaculi exstructione narrationem apud 
Homerum legisse videtur Thucydides. Nam si quis cuius de rei 
confectione descriptionem vel manibus terit vel aliquo tempore 
lectam memoria retinet, ne ille minime de eius rei originatione quasi 
prorsus sibi ignota disputabit atque concludet. Quod tamen ipsum 
facit Thucydides dum sic scribit: d7A0v 8€ (sc. Graecos ad litora 
Troiana postquam adpulerint a Troianis proelio superatos esse). 
TO yap épypa (i.e. illud propugnaculum quod quasi iam dudum 
aedificatum alibi in Iliade [cf. M 7 una cum Leafii adnotatione ad 
loc.] commemoratum invenimus) r@ orparorddy ovx ay érexioarto. 

Hine apparet Cobetum, quem maxima semper cum reverentia 
nomino, summo iure Thucydidis 76 pupa de nota omnibus ex Iliade 
castrorum munitione intellexisse, iniuria autem hac in re Iliadis H 
337-341 citasse; cf. Mnemos. n. s. 8. 69. In transcursu autem 
memoro haud prorsus verum esse quod Cobetus ibidem scripsit, 
quidquid de bello Troiano scripserit Thucydides ab uno Homero 
sumptum esse; nam de agris in Chersoneso a Graecis belli tempore 
cultis ne verbum quidem nostra in Iliade comparet. At id minus 
ad rem de qua nunc agitur pertinet. 

Summam ut subducam disputatiunculae huius meae, satis apparet 
qua de Iliadis H parte agitur eam Thucydidi prorsus ignotam fuisse ; 
unde sequi ut post id demum tempus quo verba supra citata scripsit 
Thucydides ea particula Iliadi qualem nos novimus adtexta sit. 
Id satis diu ante conscriptum a Platone quintum Rei publicae librum 
esse factum a citatione supra commemorata satis probabile fit. Ac 
ne quis forte ¢ litteram istis in versibus ad hiatum evitandum 


1 galvovrat 8’ codices : emendavit Cobet. 
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adsciscendam mihi obiciat, addo quibus septem locis (vv. 356, 371, 
- 375, 413, 429, 444, 465) eiusmodi hiatus apparet, eos omnes versibus 
formulisve aliunde translatis explicationem atque excusationem 
accipere facillimam. Unum amplius addo: ad summam quaestionis 
qua de nunc agitur nihil omnino interesse utrum falsum illud 
éxparyoay retineatur apud Thucydidem an pro eo verum hoc éxpary- 
@noav revocetur.? 


CRITICAL NOTES ON THUCYDIDES. 


VI, 31. 47. EvvéBy 8 axpds re ohas atrois dua -épw yevécbu, [@ res 
é&acros mpoverdxOn] Kat és Tots dAXovs “EAAnvas érideé parrAov cixacOjvat 


xré, 


‘The words bracketed are unnecessary, disturbing and obscure. 
May they not have crept into the text from a scholion at ‘the close 
of the preceding sentence, to which the first clause of the above 
forms an éravdéAyyis, the scholion in its original form running some- 
what as follows: Tév mepi 76 copa cxevov] of pty SrAtrat Orda exov, of 
St pera: Kai réxroves Kai AWGovpyoi ra emiryndaa epyareia <M ris Exacros 
mpooeTaxOn > ? 

VI, 11. 2.2 Suxeduarae 8 dv por Soxotow, as ye viv exovar, cai dre ay 
nooo Savoi pyiv yevéicOar, el dpgaav airavy Yvpaxdorns, xré. 

After govo. Classen indicates a lacuna; Herbst admires the ellip- 
tical form of expression and scouts the idea of a lacuna. Both 
scholars supply the omission in the same way : ov davoi eva, appar- 
ently ignoring the fact that SuxeAc@rar 5 dv pot Soxotow od Sevoi elvar is 
a strange way of saying SexeAvorac 5 ob poor Soxodor Sevoi elvar. SO 
much for the German Greek: let us turn to Thucydides himself. 
The sentence (face Herbstii) demands a negative near its head in 
order to yield any proper sense as it stands: the material for sup- 
plying the ellipsis is ready to hand in devoi qyiv yevéoba: the clauses 
may have been dislocated. In fine why not read thus: XexeAcdrar 3 
<ovx > dv pot Soxodow, ds ye viv exovar, Sewol jpiv yevérOar, Kat ere av 
nooov, é dpfeaav airav Svpaxdcion, xré. ? 


1 Rationem quae Thuc. 1. 11. 1 cum Iliad. H intercedit leviter perstrinxit Seeck in 
libro inscripto Die Quellen der Odyssee p. 418. Seeckio Thucydides ceterique 
eiusdem aetatis scriptores atque poetae audisse a rhapsodis carmina Homerica viden- 
tur, legisse non videntur. At quis facile credat haec ? 

3 [From the Classical Review, Vol. VI (1892), p. 227.] 

8[From ‘Miscellanea Critica’ in Classical Review, Vol. X (1896), p. 1.] 
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VI, 17. 3.) -I would read thus: 6, re 88 &acros 4 x rod Aéywv weibew 
oleran ) oraciaLety dod Tov Kowod AaBav xré. The Scholiast’s para- 
phrase cite éx rod Adyw weiav wepryevouto aire 1d AaBelv, ere Ex TOD 
otagidfecy Shows the reading craoidfew to be ancient. 

VII, 13. 2.2 Legendum rév vavray <abrav> pev xré. 


YIIOCTAYPOYN:® 


Qui ita equitat ut suus cursus alienum oblique secet, is dre\awew 
dicitur: cf. Xen. Anab. I. 8.15 ubi perversum illud weAdoas ab editori- 
bus prudentibus optimo iure semper spretum esse denuo nuper 
ostendit Pantazides. Item qui ita murum aut vallum in obliquum 
ducit ut alterum murum aut vallum impediat quominus producatur, 
iS trorayife, aut trocravpot. At hercle, dixerit quispiam, istud 
trooravpoty nusquam apud scriptores graecos apparet. Fateor, ut 
quidem nunc se habent libri; sed reddendum est Thucydidi VI. ro1, 
ubi scribendum esse censeo, xat of Svpaxdovoe év rovrp eedOdvres xal adrot 
irectavpou' adbis dpgdpevor dard ris modews Sa pécov Tov eAovs, Kal Tddpoy 
dpa. rapwpvccov, Grws py olov Te 7 Tots “APyvaios péxpt THs Badraoons 
aGrrorexioas. 


1 [From ‘Miscellanea Critica’ in Classical Review, Vol. X (1896), p. 1.] 

[This emendation was presented at the meeting of the American Philological 
Association, July, 1898, but was never published. ] 

[From Mnemosyne, Vol. XXXIII (1895), p. 153.] 

4 Codd. drearatpouy. 


PLATO. 


PLATONIS THRASYMACHUS, 
SIVE 
REI PUBLICAE LIBER PRIMUS:.! 


327 A  Primum Platonem scripsisse opinor hunc in modum: 
KaréBnv x@es cis Hepat pera TAavcwvos rot ‘Apiorwvos 
mpocergopuevds te TH Beg Kai dua tiv doprynv BovAdpevos Oed- 
carat, Gewpnoavres St Kai mpooevéduevor drppev pds dor. , 

tum autem post OedcacOa:, quasi idety fuerit, addidisse : 
tiva tporov romcovow are viv mparov dyovres. Kady pev 
oty po Kal Trav émyxwpiwy mourn o§ev eva, od pevror 
ntrov épaivero rpérev Hv of Opaxes ereurov. , 
quibus verbis additis participiorum ordinem commutasse, ut 
inde ab initio narrationis usque ad principium insequentis 
enuntiati precationis et spectationis notiones chiasmi in modum 
sese exciperent. 

327 B In verbis quae sunt Kariduv oty et quae secuntur usque ad 
keAevoa. ita a Platone mutationem factam esse opinor, ut, cum 
scripsisset hoc pacto: 

Kareide 8¢ woppwhev ads olxade dpunpévovs Torcuapxos 6 
Kedddov: éxéXevoey otv Spapovra tov atda mepipeival é 
KeAevoat. , 
ad maiorem—ut ei videbatur—concinnitatem contextus pro priore 
illo verbo finito participium substitueret, hoc modo: 
Karidwv otv. ... €xéAevoe xré. 

327 B Wod€uapxos repipeivas <€>> scribendum esse censeo. 

327 C Verba quae sunt as dd ris rourys aut, ut in IT sunt, dd 
Ths mourns non Platonis esse puto sed ab aliquo homine ad verba 
os dridvres IN Margine adposita esse. 

327 C Scribendum esse censeo: 

Oix ody, qv 8 eyw, ere Gy eAXNeiweras (=Ere & ori omep kal 
éAXcirerat), TO 7) mreiowpey twas os xp7 Has adeiva ; 

328 A Post Gedoacba. audiendum videtur esse ds xal jets Oeardpuel? 
airyv vel tale quid. Insequitur enim éfavacrynodpueba yap xré. 


1 (MS. paper. ] 
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Non dubitaverim equidem quin scribendum sit xai fvveodpcbd 
ye modXots Tov véwv xré,; €a enim cum adulescentibus conversatio 
praecipua fuit quasi esca ad Socratem alliciendum. Cuius pro- 
pensionis Socratis Glauco minime ignarus facete sane pro eo 
respondet (328 B) : “Eocxey peveréor elvat. 

328 B xai 3) Kai Opacvpaxoy rov Karyndonov: inducitur protagonista. 

328 C da xpdvov yap Kat éwpdxn airov: tempus verbi a forma nega- 
tivi enuntiati explicandum, quae forma fuisset : cvyvév yap xpdvov 
vd éwpdxy airov vel tale quid. 

TeOuxws yap érvyyavey: an etiam reOuxas yap érvyxev recte se ha- 
buisset? 

ov 7 Oapifes scribendum esse ego quoque opinor. 

ovdey ay oé 2a scribendum; nam in oé pronomine opposi- 
tionis notio inest. 

328 D_  [éacOupias re Kai Fdovai ]. 

Recte se habet veavicxoss. 

Tap qpassemap épe. 
328 E. lunge rotro 6 dy. 

[rod Biov] Adscripta fuerant haec verba ad ris FArkéas. 
329 A olov y enol . 

dvapvyoKopevon <(T@v> epi te? 

Tore pev ev Ldvres, viv Sé ovde LGvres': aut unum aut alterum 
participium fortasse eiciendum. 

329 C Aut air’ drédvyov aut aira drépvyov scribendum. 

drodpas pro drod@vywyv mihi arridet, nisi forte expellendum est 
participium. | 

éreday yap necessario legendum. 

329 D éor non potest retineri. 
éxivovy Kai elrov: Cf. nomd£ero re kai elrev 328 C. 
329 E. Kai Acyoucr pév ri. 
329 E_ Intellexit Cicero: és rw Sepidiv. 
330 A év aire (SC. r@ yypa) bene Richards. 
330 B Woiov érexrycapny (—=Ti érexrnodpnv): facete tanquam indi- 
gnabundus haec respondet. 

Tlot<Cov> érexryoapny, ébn, & Ywxpares, <Os> peéaos xré. 

Fortasse ris viv <otoias> otoys. 

Pro évyyevéoOa apparet scribendum esse évyyiyveo6au. 


2 Fortasse old¢ <<y> faves. 
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330 E Necessario scribendum est 4 xat, domep Hdn eyyvrépw dy ray 
éxel, paAXov te xadopay airda. 
Fortasse scribendum etiam tmoypias y' otv. 
331 A xai dya0y—ynporpddos, ds Kai Wivdapos XA€ye (nisi forte omit- 
tendum illud ynporpedos). 
Ed otv A€yee Oavpacras ws OMISSO cPddpa, quippe quod idem 
valeat atque Oavpacras ds. 
331 B Per verba quae sunt 76 yap... xpypara definitur ex mente 
Cephali notio iustitiae (Sacasoovvys). 
peya pépos els ToUTo—=peya pepos Tovrov (rovrov CUM cup BdAXerat 
iungendum), quod tamen ambiguum fuisset. 
331 C otro & aire, rhv Stxaooivny, xré. Summa aviditate Socrates 
arripit occasionem ac materiem disputandi. 
331 C MHaud accurate repetit Socrates Cephali definitionem. 
331 D Wdw pév oty verba hoc loco refragantis sunt. 
Oix oty, épy, éyv, 6 TloAguapxos. 
331 E 7d ra dheropeva éxdorw drodiSdvas Sixadv gorse: logicam ra- 
tionem sententiae si spectamus intellegenda haec sunt quasi sint: 
70 Sixadv dort 76... . dwodddvan. 
py) owppovws: parum accurate dictum pro paverre. 
332 A os dv tw xpvoiov drodido scribendum esse ex temporum ratione 
clare apparet. 
332 B oyéyvyrat=—yerjoer Gar pAAg. 
ovx OUTwW=Od ToOdTO. 
TUxn speAduevoy: potuisset, nisi fallor, etiam rvyxavy dedo- 
peevov. 
332 C 6 dixaov 6 ely: pro 708. 4, te ely, quod fortasse rescribendum. 
tour ely Sixaov: parum accurate dictum, quod vitium e 
Graeci sermonis ingenio pendet. 
332 Expos rov rips Oaradrrns kivdvvov <xal dodddreav> ? 
év rim mpafe: Socrati quidem, ut ex interrogationibus eius cum 
praecedentibus tum insequentibus plane apparet, haec verba non 
aliud significant atque z&s mpdrrovras: Polemarchus autem ea 
intellegit quasi significarent ré mpdrrwyv (S. rowv), neque id animad- 
vertere videtur Socrates, ut qui respondeat quasi Polemarcho 
rite responsum reddiderit, Eley enim dicit. Sed continuat 
interrogationem suam quasi Polemarchus non’Ey rq mpooroAenetv 
kai év tp Evupaxeiv, duorye Soxet dixisset, sed huius modi quid: 
TloAcnovow, guovye Soxed. 
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332 E Kai py wAdovar 5é (non 8). 

333 A  IIpds ra fv Bora: Haud apte ad interrogationem respondet 
Polemarchus ; Socrates enim sic interrogaverat: rv Sixacoovvyy 
mpos Tivos xpeiav H xrHow ey eipyvyn pains av xpyorpov elvas ; | 

333 B zerrevrexds: ludi latrunculorum peritus. At qui fit ut adiec- 
tiva in—c«dés desinentia apud Graecos—praesertim Atticos— 
peritiae plerumque notionem complectantur? Inde, nisi fallor, 
quod feminina eorum adiectivorum in substantiva transierant, 
quibus in substantivis auditur réyvy, ars s. peritia. Atque e 
substantivis illis in adiectiva ea vis quasi redundabat. 

333 E “Ap ow xai voaov doris Saves pvrddgacbat, cai Aabeiv obros Sevoratos 

€prronnoat; 
Valde captiose hic interrogat Socrates. Non est morbus quasi 
quidam ictus qui et repelli et infligi potest. Neque causa est 
cur notio clam morbi inferendi atque infligendi hoc loco indu- 
catur. <Aafeiy verbum sic inductum eo tantum explicari potest 
quod Socrati iam videtur obversari cogitatio ea quam insequente 
enuntiato verbis exprimit de consiliis hostium surripiendis. 

334 A ‘AAAG piv orparordov ye & abrés PvAak dyabds Sorep Kai Ta TOV 
moAepiny KAeépar kat BovArevpatra Kal ras ddAAas modges. Supplenda 
necessario sunt haec: <¢vAag dyafes éorw>. At istud quidem 
absurdum est supplementum. Rescribendum ergo: orpardmedcv 
ye 5 airos puvAdé<ar> dyabes. 

334 C Tovrors dpa xré.: 1.€. rots dpa ovrws duaptavovory S. odrws éxover. 

334 D Kara 8) tov cov Adyov rods pydtv ddtxotvras Sixatov Kaxds rroveiv. 
Hoc verborum contextu omnino non possunt recte se habere 
haec. Laborat enim 4 particula. Ac cogitabam sane de 8 
particula pro 8) substituenda. At ne sic quidem recte se habet 
argumentatio. Qua de causa conicio turbatum esse verborum 
vel potius enuntiatorum ordinem inde ab illo ‘AXA’ duws quod est 
334 C. Pristinam consecutionem sic restitutam velim : 

"AAAG pnvof ye dyaBot Sixato’ re Kat olor py ddixeiy. 

*AAn 67. 

"AXN’ dpuws Sixacov Tore TovTos TOUS pév WovNpOUs woperciy, 
tous 5 dyabots BXddrrev. 

Paiverat. 

Kara 8) rov ody Adyov Tos pydtv ddixodvras Sixaiov KaKas 


qrouely. 
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335 A Kereves 57 quads mpocbdiva: ro Sixaiy xal, ds ro mpOrov eAEyopev 
—déyovres Sixacov elvar rov pev pirov eb roreiv, Tov 8¢ éxOpov Kxaxos—, 
viv xpos rouTw Ode Aeyav, ore xré. 

335 C ‘AX’ } dixcsocwy otk dvOpwreia dpery ; In eis quae insecuntur 
ita ratiocinatur Socrates quasi inverti possint enuntiati cuiuscun- 
que subiectum et praedicatum neque de. significatione totius 
enuntiati quidquam detrahi aut deminui. At id aperte falsum. 

336 D édoBovuny: at iam supra dictum est Sefcavres derronOnpev 
(336 B). 

336 E <......> ot otre cv, & dire: dX’, oluas, od Suvdpeba. Com- 
pluria hic intercidisse arbitror. 

337C Ele ....iv & és: Locus corruptus quem ad sanandum 
equidem non valeo. 

337 E Attendenda est huius loci constructio : fva Swxpdrns rd eiwhds 
Suampdgyras, abros pey py droxpivyra, dAXov 8 droxpivopévov AapBdvy 
Adyov Kai eAéyxy (Pro aibros pay py droxpiverOar xré.). AapPBavey 
AGyov kal éX€yxev h. 1. vix aliud quidquam significare potest atque 
orationem accipere et examinare s. redarguere. 

Oppositio est hoc loco inter pi cidws pndt pdoxwry cidévar et 
oteras (quod verbum resumit eadem significatione #yetra:). 

drretpyévov aity en: delendum illud ey, nam requiritur 
participium absolutum. 

338 A  LEizovros 8 éuot radra. 

. prrovexely rpds TO: Fortasse dirowxetvy deleto mpos ro. 

338 C-D_ In verbis quae sunt ¢ TlovAvddpas Apov xpetrrwv 6 rayxpart- 
acorns xat aire fupdeépea xré. Copulam desideramus in priore 
enuntiati membro. Id fortasse post zayxparuorys addendum 
ut sit rayxparucrys <éore>. 

339 A Subaudiendum est alio atque ante sensu verbum Aéyes in 
el 5¢ dAnbes wy (verum autem si id sit necne); nam in éuabov 6 

=6, Tt Sive ri) A€yess Verbum quod est A€yes non aicas significat 
sed dicere velts. 
GAN’ Ort pev: = GAN’ Gre ye. 

339 C dvapdpryro: = odx of duapreivy, ut apparet ex eis quae in- 
secuntur. 

In riOecOa éavrois verbum medium adhibitum ex dativo pro- 
nominis reflexivi inde suspensi explicandum erat. Sed postea 
sine ulla quae quidem apparet necessitate iterum iterumque 
usurpatur verbum medium, cum ante illud ri@ecOa éavrois suo et 
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proprio significatu adhibetur verbum activum in locutione quae 
est vdpuous tiOégva. Nam de legumlatore non de populo leges 
iubente ac sanciente agitur. 

339 E & éxetvon zpocéragav idem significare videtur quod & dy éxeivou 
mpoordgwory. 

In eis quae secuntur sic distinguendum : dpa. rére (i.e. ray of 
pev xré.), Sa. @., odk dvayxaioy (SC. éore) cup Baivey abrd obrwat dixarov 
elvas outy ;—roivavriov 7 & ot (fort. as od) A€yeas: Td yap Tov 
Kpeirrovos Kré. 

dévpdopov 84 ov idem valet quod dvpdopov Sy, ofua:r. Supra 
rots Sé¢ (SC. dpxouevos) Sixaov elvac dys idem valet atque rots de 
Sixavov 7, ds Pys ov, KTé. 

340 A “Eav ot y, ey, aitg paprupyoys, 6 KAaropav trokaBov. Cf. 
331 D Odx ody, edn, éyd, 6 TloAguapyos, rav ye c&v KAnpovdpos. 

kai ri, py, St (pro Setrar). 

340 B In verbo deyer ante 6 Fyoiro posito duae significationes 
dicendi et dicere volendi sic in unum coactae atque quasi conglutina- 
tae sunt vix ut divelli aut distingui possint. 

Attendendum est infra 340 C diserte dici non aeyes sed éBovAov A€yey, 
cum plerumque quasi furtim usurpetur Aéyew verbum A€yew BovAcoOat 
significans. 

340 C m<va> xai efapapravew. 

340 D_  xar’ airiy rv Gpapriayvscribendum. Error ex perperam lectis 
litteris uncialibus KATAYTHN ortus. Bis enim sibi visus est 
videre librarius aliquis litteras TA. 

} AoyworiKdv, Ss ay éy Aoywrpp dpaptavy, Kava Tavryvy Thy duapriav 
deleto rére orav apapravy. 

340 E Legendum puto viv 8) dzroxpivac6an. 

341 E capa éor rovypov: quid significet illud zovnpéy, videlicet in- 
perfectum, ex lis quae insecuntur elucet. Eadem autem notio 
subest illi zovnpa quod legitur 342 A. 

342 A worep dpOarpoi . .. éxroprovons :==worep copa iarpuns mporderat, 
In priore enuntiato seu enuntiati membro dperjs idem prope 
valet quod supplementi. Cf. 342 B xpoodetra: éwi ri atrig ro- 
vnptav 76 Evppépov comely: quae verba idem fere videntur valere 
atque mpoodeira: xpos THv abris dperqv, atque ut verbo rem praeci- 
dam zovypi hoc loco imperfectio valet, dpery autem perfectio. 
Sed tamen attendendum erat illud dper7s cum scriberet Plato iam 
de alio eiusdem vocabuli significatu eum videri cogitasse. Nam 
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édpOaApoi xai Sra vocabula si spectamus, dperys iam ibi ubi posi- 
tum est significare videtur muneris vel officit, neque vero iure 
est dubitandum quin duo quasi fila cogitationis hic nodo vix 
extricabili complicata sint, vel verius fortasse prius enuntiati 
membrum colorem ac plus etiam quam colorem ex insequente 
traxerit. 

ér’ aitois: SC. rots dpOaApois Kai dciv. 

342 B_ otre atrijs otre ddAns mpocdeira:: = ovre airans Seira: ore ddAns 
pos avTy. 

éworep dy...éoré...haec interpretationis vice funguntur 
illius 6p6% otca . An pro dxpsBys dAn Frep éoré rescribendum 
dxpiBas xré.? 

342 D drexeiper 8 rept abra pdxer Oat : SC. mpiv Evvwporoyjoa. Sic posito 
érexeipee POSt fvywuorcynoe Obscuratur aliquamdiu saltem imper- 
fecti ratio. 

343 B dyabov = évpdépov. 

maxXvvev avrovs: aiTols==Tovs oysdvas Kai rots Bovxddous. 
Cf. oxomrety atrovs infra. 

Legendum esse censeo dddws rus Hyp StaxdioPa: pos ois 
doxopuévous } domep dv ris mpds mpoBara. Illud diaxeteba. coniecit 
Faesi. darefe’y quod post mpdBara in codicibus exstat expunxi 
ego tamquam supplementum perverse inculcatum, nam quo 
tandem modo expediendus fuit aoristus sic positus ut perfectum 
aequiperasset ? 

343 C  xai otrw rdppw ef: atque adeo erras. 

éAXSrpws )(‘olxetos ( alienus )( proprius ). 

Evudépov )( BAdBy. 

Verba rod xpeirrovos re xai dpxovros per Chiasmum opponun- 
tur verbiS rov weOovpévov re xai trnperovvros. Post 4 dé ddixia 
intercidisse suspicor xat ro ddcxov. 

rovvayriov = contra. 

ot 8 (= of ds dAnOas edyPexol Kai Sixaror) dpxdpevor moroter 7d 
éxeivou (= rod dpxovros) Evudépor. 

air ad éxeivov referendum. Sententia loci est haec: et 
felicem illum efficiunt dum ei subserviunt. Opposita sunt 
inter se éxeivoy et éavrovs pronomina. 

343 DD croreiobat = croretv. 

elaopai )( Anpes. 

drav Te... OTav Te == Grav pev... Grav de. 
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343 Exot yap...dpyy: adversativa non causali hic est opus 
coniunctione. Pro xal yap, efenim substituerim xat py, atqus. 

344A eddaipwv )( dOAtos. 

344 B xpos rots trav rokirov ypyuacr: COMpendiarie dictum pro xpés 
T@ Ta TOY TodTaV xpypata dpérerOat. 

avrovs : == 1pSOS. 

344 C otras : = otrws drede’yOy Ste. 

344 E ire yeipov cire BeAtwv Bwodpueda adyvootwres 9 ov ys cideva: 
estne haec ipsius manus annon scripserit hoc ordine dre B&Arwy 
eire yeipov KTé. ? 

345 A 4&@ BovAerar: attendendus verbi modus; non sunt haec pro 4 
dy BovAnra sed protinus drwaocty, guacvis. 

ov weiBe: SC. TOUTO. 

An amittendum ris daxasoovyns ? 

TavTa Kai érepos (OMISSO ovr) ? 

345 B izeiow: = Swwapa reioa. 

345 C16 mparov épLopevos: cum ab initio definires. 

dxpiBds pvrdgar: aut post dxpeBds aut ante illud Sty quod 
praecedit intercidisse suspicor oe pronomen, quod subiecti vice 
fungeretur si adesset, cum rév ds dAnOGs wouuséva obiectum sit 
dvAdga. verbi. Illud ¢vAdfa idem valet atque rypjou, id est, 
intra finis propriarum suarum partium actionis continere. 

Verba quae sunt xat peéAAovra éoridceo Oar quasi additamentum 
sint explicantis alicuius vim quae illi Sacryydva subest uncis 
saepta velim. 

345 Dwar’ ely BeATiorn: praeoptarim equidem Beriorny. 

346 E  éwy hoc loco (in é6étav éxdvra dpyev) idem valet atque gratis, 
cum alias plerumque aut volens sit aut sciens. 

avrotow: = 1psis. 

347 A ytyveoke )( od Evra. 

ws... €ipyxas: ws particula aut idem valet atque més seu 
dws aut emendanda. 

347 A-B_ An scribendum & oy é6drovaw dpxev of émexéoraro: Gray 
Boxee: ? 

347 B érav wow dpxew: post dpxey interrogationis signum 
ponendum. 

347 D Anscribendum simpliciter 6 rq@ dvre dpywy omisso quasi ad- 
Scripto dAnOwos adjectivo? 
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Gore ras dy 6 yryvwoxwv xré,. minime ferenda scriptura quod 
quidem ad dore particulam attinet, pro qua equidem ds scrip- 
tum velim. 

347 E els atfis )( viv. Haec oppositio enuntiati formae minime 
apta. 

Scribendum cum Astio ov oty rdrepov et Kai rorépus dAnfecrépus. 

348 B Ando da... Aeywper ? 

Pro érorépws scribendum sorépas. 

348 D_ Ita dialogi personis orationem distribuendam esse censeo 
ut Socratis sint verba quae sunt od d¢.. . A€yewv. 

348 E domrep ddr tes: haud absyrde mihi facere videntur qui 
haec Gorgiae dialogi ratione habita iniecta esse putant. 

349 A re Adyw ereeAOeiy oxorovpevoy : an Ssecludendum ro Acyw? 

wept THS dAnOeias COrruptum. 

ré 5¢ cot scribendum quoniam opponuntur invicem goi et rév 
Adyor. 

349 B_ Pro ov8é rijs dixatas equidem non graver reponere ot ravrys, 
nam quis ferre potest ovd rys dixaias post eam interrogationis 
formulam quae praecessit ? 

349 D  ovdérepa: hoc vocabulum plurali numero sic usurpatum ex 
dudorepa pendet. 

Towvros dpa xré: sic intelligenda haec quasi sint rootros dpa 
eoriv éxdrepos avtav <oloi eiow otro. olorep gorxev>. 

povorkoy O€ Twa Erepov S¢ dyovaor. ; 

349 E  azep dpdvipov: = rep ppdvepov. & St dppova = 7 St ddpova. 

350 B_  aodos )( dyads. 

350 C © ye dpows éxdrepos, rowtrov Kat éxarepov elvac OMISSO ely 


e 


emphaseos causa. 
dporoyoupev yap: yap = djta, vero. 
350 E_ rotro rotvw épwrd rep dpre: an pro rovro substituendum rairo? 
351 B_ zodw gains av ddixov elvac: dducoyv generis neutri. 
mas yap ov: scribendum non zs yap ovx. 
351 D_ Pro éeyycyvopevy corrigendum éyyevopeévy. 
352 C qoar pro geoay scribendum. 
npepoxOnpo : an legendum jperedcis ? nam praecedit dédxig. 
353 A dpery et xaxia hic metaphorice usurpantur cum proprie ea 
vocabula adhiberi exspectaverimus, qua eorum significationis 
immutatione vitiosa fit ratiocinatio. 
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NOTE ON SYMPOSIUM, 179 C.. 


Although the words that I would endeavour here to correct oc- 
cupy but a small space, I quote the passage in which they occur 
(symp. 179 B—D) in extenso, in order plainly to show them in their 
proper connection :— 

kai phy treparrobvycKey ye pdvor €BéXovary of épavres, ob< x > [pdvov] ore 
<of> dvdpes, dAAG Kai ai yuvaixes. rovrov dé xal 4 IeXtou Ovyarnp “AAKxnotis 
ikavny paptupiav mapéxerar tirép Trovde Tov Adyou eis ToUs "EXAnvas ébeAjjoaca 
povyn trép Tov aitas dvdpos arobaveiy dvrwv airw marpds TE Kal pyTpOs, OUs 
éxeivy Tocovroy trepeBarero TH irig Oa Tov pwra wor’ drodeifat adrovs 
dAXorpiovs Gvras TO viel Kai dvouatt povoy mpoonKovTas. Kal TovT épyacapevyn 
7d epyov ovrw kardv Wokev épydcacGar od povov dvOpwrots GAG Kal Deols Gore 
TOANGY TOAAG Kal Kara épyacapevwy edapOpyrors 84 Tow Wocay Todro yépas 
of Geol, e€ “Aiddov dviéval’ radw ryv prynv, AN a<d>rav éxelvyny 
dvetoav dyacbevtes TO Epyw* ovTw Kal Oeot THY wEepi Tov Epwra orovdyy TE Kal 
dpernv parwora tiyndow. ‘Opdéa Sé rov Oidypov aredy arérepav é& “Adov 
pdopa Seiavres TAS yuvaixds ep’ Hv Heev, adT HY OE ov Sdvres, Gre parOaxiLe- 
oOo. dx. are dv KiBapwdds Kai od Todpav evexa Tov Epwros amrobvycKey 
dorep “Adxnotis, dAAd Supynyxavacba: Cav ciorévas eis “Ardov. 

Hommel’s correction of dvetvac to dyévac, which had forced itself 
upon me before I knew that he had made it, seems inevitable; albeit 
it has met with little or no favour with subsequent editors. The 
traditional reading is casily explained as due to the following ayveéar. 

As to the change that I would propose the following poiits must 
be noticed. First, there is a sharp antithesis implied between 
eapiOunros —yuxyyv and airas (following the vulgate)—r¢ épyy: 
secondly, this antithesis is not expressed by the vulgate: thirdly, 
the position of tiv Yux7v indicates that in the antithetical clause we 
should have a term contrasted with it ; but rav éxetys (Sc. yuyxnv) will 
not suffice. We gain help from the story of Orpheus where ¢dcpa 
and airy, ‘the real woman herself,’ are contrasted. Reading airy 
éxet(vyv we have the woman herself as oGpa xai Yvxy contrasted with 
the mere yr x7. 


‘NOTE ON THE APOLOGY: 
Plato, Apol. 17 otra pév otv, dorep éyw réyw, 7H Ti oddey drnfés. 


11 From the Classical Review, Vol. XI (1897), p. 159.] 

3 dveivac MSS., em. Alexander Hommel in ed. Symp. Lipsiae 1834. 
3 ddAd Thy éxelyns MSS. et edd. 

4 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XIV (1900), p. 20.] 
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cipjxacw : tyes 8 euod dxovceoOe racay riv dd\nOaav—oi pevro pa Ai’, & 
dvSpes “A@nvain, xexadrArernuévous ye Adyous, @omrep of TovTwY, pyyuaci re Kal 
dvdpact, ovde Kexoopnpévous + GAN’ dxovoeoOe aixy Aeyopeva Tols exervxovow 
évépaci—murrevw yap Sixca elvat & A€yw—xai pydeis tudv mpoodoxnodrw 
GdAws: obdt yap dy Syrov zpéra, & dvbpes, r7de Ty HAckig Gomwep pepaxiy 
wAarrovre Adyous eis dpas elovevar. I need not speak particularly of 
the chiastic double contrast at the beginning of this passage 
obra: \/ éya 
ne éuov 
these clear by the way in which I have written and pointed the 
words. It is about a common misunderstanding and misinterpreta- 
tion of the words from xexaddernpdvous to émrvyxotow dvdyacr that I 
wish to speak here. Stallbaum’s explanation of these words, which 
has doubtless led many astray, runs thus :—Praeterea commemorat 
Socrates Adyous Kxexoopnpévovs, h.e. orationes ornatas, videlicet tropis, 
figuris, numero ; in his enim rebus maxime cernitur xdopos s. ornatus 
orationis. This way of interpreting, or rather misintefpreting, is 
due to failure to heed the chiastic contrast in the Greek and to mis- 
understanding of the meaning of xexoopnpevous. Kexoopnpevors (Adyovs) 
is contrasted with cix7 Aeyopeva and xexardernuevous Adyous pyyaci re 
xai dvopacw With Aeyoueva rots éxtruyodoww évdyact. Kexoopnévovs Means 
‘marshalled,’ ‘ordered,’ ‘arranged,’ as opposed to eixg Aeyoueva. We 
find something similar in Eur. Zed. 576, where ed rovod’ éxdopnoas 
Adyous may be, I think, most simply interpreted ‘well have you 
marshalled these words.’ 


CRITICAL NOTES ON THE R&£PUSLIC:' 


In Plato Repudiic, 423 B, I propose to read for dony Set ro péyeBos riv 
mod woveiGa, which seems to be dubious Greek, olay Sf 76 peéyeBos xré. 
The Greek equivalent of ‘of 1s otrw roAAoé (xoAAd) OF Trocotra (Tocaitra) 
76 wAnOos (unless rocodro alone is clearly shewn by the context to 
be = of). But the resolution of rogotros is either otrw péyas or 
Towvros To wéyeBos (Cf. Lysias 12. 1), or ryAtxodros 76 péyeOos (cf. Lysias 
26. 23). Similarly the resolution of wéoco or doo indicating multi- 
tude is récoe (door) 7d rARG0s (cf. Dem. 29. 51); that of dcos indicating 
magnitude would be olos ro peyeBos.— Incidentally I would amend Hat. 
4. 143 so as to read rogotro <ro> rAnbos yevérGar doa <oi> év rf 
' 1{From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol XXXIV 
(1903), p. xxiii.] 


) nor of some other minor points. I have tried to make 
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poy xoxxot, and Isocr. 4. 33 soas to read Swpe<u> av rowtrny 76 peyeOos: 
cipeiv. 

In Plato’s Republic, 470 C, we read’: "EXAnvas pév dpa BapBapas xat 
BapBapovs “EAAnot roAeuety paxopevous TE PHTOpEV Kai Trodeuious Pvoe elvat 
Kai woAepov THY éxOpav tavrnv KAnTéov: “EAAnvas 6é “EXAnow, Stay Te ToLovTO 
Spiow, pice pev idrovs elvat, vooely 8 év Tw ToLovTw THV ‘EAAdOa Kal oracid- 
few xal ordow tyv rowtrnv exOpav xAnréov. Here I believe we should 
read vce piv piriovs elva, and in general the formula holds good that 
€xOpos: piros : : rodeos: Piduos. AS the commoner word, ¢éAos has 
been substituted for ¢iAws in the MSS. in not a few places. I note 
here the following : Lysias 12, 38 (read 4 as wéAas qrodepias otcas 
dirias éxoinoav), Xen. Anab. 1, 3, 12 (read woAAod pév Gkws piros @ dy 
diduos 7), 20. 1,6, 8 (read re eng ddeAGO Toreuos, poi SE Pirtos Kai 
wLoTOS). 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XIV (1900), p. 22.] 


MISCELLANEOUS GREEK AUTHORS. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION TO APPIAN’S ROMAN 
HISTORY, XI." 


In the introduction to Appian’s Roman History we read (cap. 
Xi. init.) Ta d€ “Pwpaiwy peyda re Kal ebroyia Sijveyxe Ot evBovrcav Kai 
xpovoyv xré. Here Schweighduser annotates as follows: Legendum 
puto peydBea re kat xpdvy; 8 ebBovdéay xal ebrvyiav. This Mendelssohn 
thinks plausible. But Appian wrote as the words stand. The chiastic 
contrast peyeBos : eiruyia : : ebBovAia : xpovos is the key to the whole pass- 
age. At the end of this passage Appian says: fus érraxocios erean 
(xpOvos) Kaxorafotyrés re kal xuduvevovres dyxwpdAws THv dpxny és Tdd€ 
(wéye8os) rpoyyayoy kai ris ed ruxlas avavro katyv edBovriav. Here 
we have : yxpovos : péyebos : : ebruxia : edBovrtia. The thought is that “me 
(and patience) has brought greatness ; good counsel has brought good 
fortune. The difficulty is due to the fact that for the sake of the 
contrast Appian has used xpoves in such a way that it is formally 
opposed to péyeOos, whereas in fact the connotation ‘patience’ out- 
weighs the denotation ‘duration.’ 


NOTES ON BACCHYLIDES.? 


ix. 22 sqq. Mr Kenyon punctuates xAevo[it Bploray, | ot rprére: xré. 
Either the comma should be omitted (cf. the punctuation of v. 
50) or it should be placed between xdewoi and Bporay. The meaning 
is not ‘glorious among mortals are they that,’ etc., but ‘glorious are 
those among mortals that,’ etc. It may be added here that the 
comma after Xda in v. 27 should be removed. It is immaterial 
whether or not a comma be placed after @epay in v. 29. 

xi. 8sq. [a6v]mAoxdwov seems certainly right. Professor Blass’s 
Srvyds in v. 9 gets rid of the difficulty about the appropriateness of 
the epithet. Professor Jebb’s BabvrAcxapy’ & spoils the rhyme with 
épPodixov, which may well be intentional (cf. vv. 22 sq., where déAsos 
is answered by dyatt mpds). Besides Bacchylides’s manner of ar- 
ranging words favours an adjective before xovpa, agreeing with the 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XIV (1900), p. 22. ] 
3 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XII (1898), pp. 394-395. ] 
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substantive after it. Cf. xi. 28 sq. rayfévw yalrav édaig yAavxg, V. 19 
Sq. evpudvaxtos adyyedos Znvos épicpapayov, V. 98 Sq. KadvKoorepdvov ceuvas 
xorov “Apréudos ANevxwrévov. In the last example two adjectives come 
first. 

Xi. 43-58. Perhaps Euripides did not have these verses in mind 
in writing Bacch. 23-38, but there are points of quite marked resem- 
blance between the two passages. ras ef epardv épdByoe | rayxparys 
"Hpa peddbpwv | Ipoirov, xapardfy ppevas | xaprepg Cevgac’ dvdyxa in 
Bacchylides might very well have served as model for rovyap vw 
airas éx Sduwv aotpyo eyw | paviais: Spos § oixotor wapaKoror ppevor in 
Euripides. Cf. the last verse and ZLacch. 38 with Bacchyl. xi. 55. 
So too the daughters of Proetus were punished for something they 
said (¢doxov Bacchyl. xi. 50), the women of Thebes for something 
they denied (ovx épacxoy Eur. Bacch. 27). Add to all this the fond- 
ness of Euripides for describing madness and the consequent likeli- 
hood that the passage in Bacchylides would have stuck in his 
memory, and the resemblance between his verses and those of the 
older poet may well be thought more than superficial. 

xvi. 35. I fail to see that there is any objection to the expression 
Saiucviov répas here. It would mean a ‘portentous thing.’ It is used 
for a ‘portentous event’ (or ‘sight’) by Sophocles in Ant. 375 (és 
Sarucvov répas dudivo®). This poem seems to have been familiar to 
Sophocles. 

Xvil. 20. Such a form as epey was not strange to the grammar- 
ilans, to judge from the scholia on Hom. A 513 (kai eipero devrepoy 
atris). Here the Venetian scholia give Anuyrpus 6 ‘Igiwy rporepiorg 
rapadapBdvwv ro 76 &pOpov and the Townleyan 6 ‘[giwv ‘kai elpe 16 devrepor,’ 
xax@s. I forbear to discuss the merits of elpe rd as Opposed to elpero 
beyond remarking that Thetis does not properly ‘ask’ (in the sense 
of ‘enquire’) anything. But would the reading ¢lpe rd have been 
suggested or regarded at all had the form elpe been strange in itself ? 

XVii. 82 sqq. dAA’ ed- | waxrwr én’ ixpiwv | orabeis Gpovce. Here | 
venture to think we should substitute dz’ for év. In Euripides, 
Phoen, 1223 sq., we find "EreoxAéys 8 tarnp§ da’ dpOiov orabeis | ripyov 
xeXevoas otya xypdfas orpare, ‘noch der Vorstellung,’ as Dr Wecklein 
says, ‘dass seine Worte von dorther gehért wurden.’ Cf. Phoen. 
1009 oras é& érdAfewy dxpwy and the other passages cited in Professor 
Jebb’s valuable note on Soph. Ant. 411. Perhaps in Phoen. 1091 
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we should correct ripywy én’ dxpwy otras to x. dw’ dxpwy a. In Soph. 
Ant, 132 Mr Blaydes not unjustly queries whether we should not read 


da’ dxpwy for éx’ dxpwy, and dm’ is found in V* according to Professor 
Campbell. 


DEMOSTHENES’S NICKNAME épyas.' 


In Plutarch’s Demosthenes we read (4.5): ‘0 8 dpy&s—xai rotro 
yep pact to Anpoobeva yevérOat rapwviprov—* wpdos Tov Tpdrov ds Oypiwdy 
Kat mexpov éréOn: rov yap ddiv Eno. Tov TonTav dpyav dvopdfovow: 7 
Tpos Tov Adyov ws dvavra Tovs dxpowmevous * Kal yap Apyds Totvoya mounts 
WV vopwv movnpav kai dpyaAéwy. Both these explanations of the nick- 
name I believe to be wrong, and I also believe that the right expla- 
nation is to be found in Aeschylus’s Agamemnon, where we now read 
in v. 114 sq.—thanks to the acumen of Blomfield and Hartung— 
these words : olwvav Bacirets Baorredor vedv, 3 KeAawos 658 eLorw Apyds, 
which description of the two eagles is equivalent to: 6 pév perdprvyos 
6 8& rvyapyos. Now what more natural than that some witty—or 
would-be witty—Greek should from this passage take a synonyme 
of wvyapyos (which, as opposed to peAdparvyos, was used to describe a 
weakling) to throw at the head of the weak and frail Demosthenes ? 

If my explanation of the origin of the nickname is right, we 
should, of course, write it not dpyas but dpyds. 


ON HELIODORUS, 4EZT7HIOPICA.’ 


Acthtop. 10. 14, 25 sqq. Bekk. ris ye may xara thy xpoudy aropias 
Ppdle pev cor Kal 7 TaLvia THY AVoL, Gporoyovons év airy Tavtyot Teporvys 
éomaxéva Twa eldwra Kal davracias Gpowryrwy aro THS KaTa THY 
"Avipopédav mpds ct bptArAidas dpwpevns. e 8 ovv xai dddAas 
morwcacGa. BovrAa, mpoxetat TO dpxérumTov: émoxora thy ‘Avdpoudday, 
drapda\Xaxrov év ty ypady Kai év TH Kopy Sexvuperny. 

Allis right except the spaced words. These are senseless ; but the 
following words of Persina’s letter (4. 8. 35 sqq. [pp. 106 sqq.]) 
help us out: éredy S€ ce Acvxyv drérexov, ampoodvdrov AiPiorwy xpoav 
dravydLovoay, éy pev tiv aitiay éyvdpifov, dre pot Tapa THY Gpirdiayv 
Thy pos TOV dvopa mpocgBréeWat tHv Avdpopedav » ypadgy 
mrapagcxovaa, xré. We may, therefore, read dé ris xara trav mpos 


1 (From the Classical Review, Vol. XIX (1905), pp. 250-251. ] 
3 [From the Classical Review, Vol. X (1896), p. 3-] 
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gé dpiriav dpwpéys. The gloss ’Avdpouédas wrongly inserted is the 
Sons et origo malorum. 


AD HERODOTUM.! 


Parvum illud prooemium Herodoti Historiae praefixum sic edi 
solet : 

‘“Hpoddrov “Adxapynooéos icropins dmddekis Woe, ds pyre Ta yevopeva ef 
avOpwrwv To xpovy ekiryra yevytat, pyre Epya meydAa re Kal Owpacrd, To pev 
"EdAgot, 7a 8 BapBdporor drrodexOevra. axed yevnrat, Td TE GAAa Kal 8 Hy airinv 
éroXéunoay d\AyAoot. Quibus in verbis Aeyoueva pro yevoueva verissime 
coniecit anno 1716 Stephanus Bergler?. Neque id tamen satis: 
diligentem enim interrogem lectorem qua ratione ad épya referri 
possint illa rad re d\da.... dAAAAOW. Quid autem quod statim in- 
secuntur fabulae de Graecorum Asianorumque inimicitiarum fonte 
et origine varie utrimque narratae? Ne multa, totum quo de agitur 
locum sic refictum velim: "Hpoddrov ’AAtxapvyocéos icropins drddefes 
moe, <yevomery> as pre epya peydAa re Kal Owyacrd, Ta pev"EAAnow 7a Se 
BapBdpoust arrodexPevra, dxred yevytar pyre Ta Aeyopeva e dvOpaTwv Tw 
xpovw éfirnra yéevyru, td Te GAAa <xal d7> Kal Se’ fv airiny éroAdunoay 
DAHA. 


ON Maipa, xjpa, HERODOTUS I. 67%. 


Roberts (Gk. Epig. p. 48) says of the inscription Tépruvos 76 zatya 
on an ancient coin of Gortyn in Crete that ‘no satisfactory explana- 
tion has been offered of the word -zaiya,’ though ‘ it has been sug- 
gested [see the references ad loc. cit.] that watya: ratw:: xéupa (coin): 
xortw.’ May we not see a support of this view in the oracle in Hdt. 
1,67, in which kal rdéwos dvtirumos, xal why et mypate xeiras is under- 
stood as referring in rvmos dytirvros to hammer and anvil and in wp 
éxi wypare xetran to a Suffering thing laid ready to produce suffering 
(rov S& efeXavvdpevov oidnpov 76 mya emi mypar. Keipevov, Kata ToLOvdE TL 
cixdLwv, ds ert xaxe dvOpwrov aidnpos dvevpyra)? That is, may we not 
prefer to this, in part, forced interpretation of the oracle, taken 
down we must remember by ear, the following explanation? The 
general interpretation is correct, but the words wp éxi mypare xetrat 


1 [From Mnemosyne, Vol. XX XIII (1905), p. 444.] 
2 Vid. Dorv. ad Charit. p. 9. 
* (From the Classical Review, Vol. VII (1893), p. 20.] 
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are to be understood as waip’ éwi waiuari xeirar, in which the preposi- 
tion éri has its normal sense, and this second half of the verse be- 
comes but another expression for the former, which in turn should 
be slightly corrected to what I believe to have been its original 
form. 

Thus we read :— 

Kal TUros dyTiTvrw, Kai wai ert maipare Keira. 

‘Ezi is, of course, to be understood with dvrerirw and zatpa is used 
first actively (instrument of striking), then passively (result of 
striking, object struck). Such ambiguity in the pronunciation of 
oracles as is assumed above may be illustrated by the Jocus classicus 
in Thucydides (4, 54, 2-3) concerning the oracle 
Aowpos 


ngec Awpiaxds moXenos Kal i ve , ap atte. 


ENCORE HERODOTE I. 86:! 


La lettre de M. Keelhoff a M. Tournier sur Hérodote I, 86 (Revue 
de Philologie, xxi (1897), p. 179 sq.) m’a surpris. Si je ne me 
trompe, le savant auteur est dupe d’une sorte d’erreur d’optique. 
Ii met sur la méme ligne les deux locutions epye oe rovro qoeiv et 
eipyet oe xy TovTo wrovety. I] est vrai que ces deux phrases s’emploient 
d’une maniére générale dans le méme sens; mais il n’est pas exact 
qu’on puisse les réduire toujours aux mémes éléments. Car la 
phrase elpyet ce rodro roety est susceptible d’une double analyse. On 
peut la résoudre ou en eipya et ce rovro roety OU EN elpyer oe Et Tovro 
movetv. Dans le premier cas les mots oe rovro wouiv forment une phrase 
objective équivalente a un accusatif de l’objet extérieur (ou acci- 
dentel). Dans le second cas I’infinitif zoty se construit comme 
génitif (ou plutot comme ablatif). Dans la phrase eipya oe un rovro 
mov ali contraire les deux éléments sont epya oe et py rotro roveiv, 
dont le deuxiéme n’est autre chose qu’un accusatif de l'objet inté- 
rieur ou, pour traduire l’expression employée par M. Koch dans sa 
grammaire, du contenu (des Inhalts). C’est en cherchant a donner 
plus distinctement Il’allure d’un substantif a linfinitif de la phrase 
eipyet oe TovTo moety dans le second cas qu’on est arrivé a la formule 
cipyes oe TOU ToUTO zovev ; et c’est en employant le méme procédé avec 
l'objet intérieur dans la phrase epye oe uy rovro wouty qu’on a formé 


1[From Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXI{ (1898), pp. 182-183. ] 
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la locution epye oe Td wy Todro motv. C’est la la distinction que M. 
Koch! a faite et dont M. Keelhoff ne semble pas avoir saisi la valeur, 
“a moins qu’on en étende l’application”. Mais il me semble que 
l’application est déja aussi étendue que possible. Lorsqu’on dit que 
la négation qui fait partie de la phrase oui l’infinitif est traité en 
objet intérieur peut étre insérée dans la phrase ot l’infinitif se con- 
struit comme génitif, on admet que les Grecs ont mélé illogiquement 
deux constructions bien disparates. Qu ils aient fait un tel abus de 
la négation, au moins a l’époque classique, cela ne me semble pas 
trés probable a priori; et les exemples ne sont pas du tout con- 
vaincants. Les manuscrits ont pu trés facilement étre défigurés 
sous la plume des copistes. 

Quant a l’emploi du génitif avec pierOa chez Hérodote, M. Keel- 
hoff n’a pas tout a fait raison. Car le codex R offre le génitif con- 
struit avec ce verbe au livre ix, 76: ptoad pe... dovrAoowns, lecon 
adoptée par M. Stein dans son édition de 1884. Dans son Le-vicon 
Herodoteum s. v. piecOu, Schweighauser avait depuis longtemps 
écrit, A propos de ce dernier passage, “ubi perperam olim Avoa [au 
lieu de fvoa] vulgo legebatur”’. 


ON HERODOTUS II. 39.” 


rata St éx’ adrod olvov [xara Tov ipyiov] émomeicavres Kai émixadecavres 
rov Obedv oddLovor. I would strike out the words bracketed as a mere 
gloss on éz’ abrod. 

The older scholars found difficulty with the awkward xara (i. €. 
in the Greek of Herodotus). Schweighauser, Lex. Herod. s. u. 
Kara, Says on this passage: 

‘Interpretatus sum adversus victimam; H. Stephanus, supra ho- 
stiam; Gronovius, circa hostiam.’ 


OF TWO PASSAGES IN HOMER.’ 
In commenting on Eurip. Alc. 64-69 I have called attention to the 


1 La traduction francaise citée par M. Keelhoff me semble obscurcir en quelque 
sorte le vrai sens de l’original. Les mots ‘‘ mais—action”’ ne sont pas dans l’original 
(& moins qu’ils ne se trouvent dans une édition postérieure 4 Ja neuviéme). Les mots 
‘‘’'idée de l'action principale” forment une traduction libre des mots des Jnhalt, ‘‘le 
contenu”,—terme qui s'explique par ce que M. Koch dit § 83 en décrivant ‘‘l’accusatif 
du contenu” (des /nhalts). 

7 (From the Classical Review, Vol. VI (1892), p. 73.] 

* From the Classical Review, Vol. XI (1897), pp. 242-243.] 
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rhetorical inversion of cause and effect in these verses and also to 
the close parallel to be found in Aesch. Prom. 918-923,—a parallel 
that extends even to the expansion of the rofes sentence by a os 37 
sentence. Of course, however, the postponement of the rotos clause 
is the essential common factor. In a note on Alc. 332 sq. the same 
principle of arrangement is appealed to in defence of the traditional 
text (barring dAAwsin v. 333, which should perhaps be changed, with 
Wakefield, to dAAwv). Here otrws with an adjective is equal to a 
specific rotes (rota). This defence was, I still think (with all due 
respect to Mr Hadley), sound. But it is not my object at present 
to discuss the instances of this form of sentence in the Alcestis, or 
in the Tragedians at large (cf., however, for Sophocles A1. 560-563), 
but to deal with earlier examples of it. 
A parallel to the first two passages cited above (Alc. 64-69, Prom. 

918-923) is to be found in Hom. A 387-390 :— 

fv ovde Setvds rep ew immnAdra Trdeds 

rape, povvos éwy roAdow pera Kadpeiaory, 

GAN’ 6 y’ deOrevev rpoxar(Lero, wdvra 5 évixa 

pyidiws + roin of éxippobos hev ‘AOyvy - 
The parallel would be complete in extenso, if the last verse were 
followed by a relative clause beginning with 4 8) (e. g. 7 89 of peya 
Odpoos évi ornbecow évjxev). With A 389-90 we may compare E 807-8, 
even if v. 808 be an interpolation. E 826-8 has the former sentence 
in the imperative, but the rotos clause is like (indeed, is nearly 
identical with) that in E 808 and that in A 390. (With E 826-8 
we may compare & 342 sq. with O 254.) In all these passages we 
have a form of the qualitative rotos, and we may find another case, 
or rather, perhaps, an extension, of this at 8 227 (cf. Eur. Med. 718 
and 789), if we lighten the pointing at the close of v. 226. Similar 
to this last is the tise of the quantitative révosin « 243. Other (and 
better) instances of forms of régos in the type of sentence we are 
considering are: € 326, r 295, E 836, I 546. The demonstrative 
adverb otrw, without a following adjective, appears similarly used at 
« 262. The absence of the adjective differentiates (though not 
essentially) this example from Alc. 332 sq. 

We come now to the passage that prompted the writing of this 

note—A 418. According to the traditional text Thetis says to 
Achilles (v. 414 sqq.) :— 
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@ pot, Téxvov euov, Ti vd ao erpedor aiva Texovca ; 

aif’ dderes rapa vyvolv ddaxputos Kal darjnpwv AIS 

noOo, érei vy To aloa pivwvOd rep, ob Te para. dy, 

viv 8 dpa tr dkvpopos xal diLupds rept mdvrwv 

. érheo T@ (OF T@) oe KaKy aloy Téxov éy weyapoLoty. 
But ‘therefore ill-starred did I bring thee forth in the hall’ is not 
what we expect here, and I have for some time believed a slight 
change in the text (really only an interpretation of the MS. tradi- 
tion) to be necessary. Write ras ce xaxy aioy Téxov év peydpoow, and 
we have an instance of the form of expression we have been dis- 
cussing: ‘So ill-starred did I bear thee in the hall’ (= otrw ce xré.). 
This seems to be the only case in Homer where rés has given 

place to r@ (r@): but, if we examine the few passages in which rds 
- appears (we may well think, with van Leeuwen, that it was once 
more frequent), we shall find one that should, it seems, by a trifling 
transposition be reduced to the type of sentence we are dealing with. 
In r 232 sqq. we read :— 

Tov Ot xiT@y’ évonoa. wept xpot ovyaAcevTa, 

oldv re Kpouvoo ory Kata ioxad€oo, 

Tas pev env padaKds, Aaumpos 3 jy HeALos as° 

7) pev woAdal y abrov €Oynoavro yuvaixes. 235 
Here the olov clause is explanatory of ovyaAdevra. The ras sentence 
immediately following, with its wadAaxds, which is not in point after 
inxadeovo, and its Aaprpos 7éAL0s @s, Which makes a homely comparison 
ridiculous by contrast, is, furthermore, awkwardly and unusually 
connected with v. 235. We have only to reverse the order of vv. 234 
and 235 (the present order is easily to be explained by a careless 
reader’s ready connection of rés with ofov and by the similar position 
of yey in the two verses) to have the arrangement that is normal in 
such sentences, as well as a greatly improved sense,—indeed, I would 
fain believe, the original form of the passage. Thus we shall read :— 

Tov St yuray Kré. 


7) pev woddai y airov éOnyncavro yuvaikes - 235 
THs pev éqv poraxds, Aapmrpos 8 Hv HeALos as. 234 


There is a passage in Aeschylus (Prom. 907 sqq.) that belongs 
with those discussed above, and should be read thus :— 
7 pay éru Leds, xairep avOadn ppovear, 
dora: Tareavds: totov éfaprveras xré. 
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Faith in the text of the Mediceus has led scholars, since Hermann, 
to reject the vulgate for at@daéys ¢pevav in v. 907 (though that does 
not so much concern us now) and to cling to ofoy where rojoy is 
clearly demanded, as Robortello long ago saw. 


NOTES ON HOMER.' 


In Hom. Odyssey a 108 atroé seems to be generally misunderstood. 
The passage should, I am quite sure, be understood thus (106-109) : 
eipe 5 dpa pvnoripas dyjvopas: ot pey érera 

reoooto. mporapoile Gupawy Oupov éreprorv, 

neevor vy pivotor Bowy ovs éxravov, abroi - 

kypuxes 8 abrotos xal érpypol Oepdzrovres xré. 
‘They themselves were playing at weogo/, seated on hides of oxen that 
they had killed, while their heralds,” &c. 


In Hom. Iliad Z, after Antia’s accusation of Bellerophon to 
Proetus, we read (166): 
as dro, Tov de avaxra xoAos AdBev, oloy dxovoey - 
xrelvas pev p ddAcave — veBdooaro yap To ye Gung —- 
repre S€ piv Auxinvde, mopev 8 6 ye ojpara Avypd, Kré. 
In the note to v. 167 in the Leaf-Bayfield edition we read: ‘fp’: 
probably a corruption of an original ¢’ = é, as in 158 above, A 524, 
&c.” (Similarly in Mr. Leaf’s large edition.) Now, however the 
case may stand with the other verses cited, I am pretty well con- 
“vinced that the notion that p here represents ¢ == € is wrong, and 
for this reason. After the statement that the king became angry 
at the monstrous accusation he had heard, we naturally expect a 
statement of what he did 1 consequence of his anger, or, in other 
words, we expect a sentence linked to what has gone before by a 
conjunction meaning ‘so,’ ‘therefore,’ ‘accordingly’: and that is just 
what the traditional text gives us in p = dpa (oty, 87). 

An ovy or 8 standing after the ne& in the first member of a pév—ée 
complex and introducing to the Greek mind the whole complex, to 
the modern mind the &-clause, is a phaenomenon so common in 
Attic Greek that it ought to be needless to cite passages. However, 
inasmuch as the first chapter of the Anabasis seems to be commonly 
misread, it may be well to place side by side with the Homeric 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XIV (1900), pp. 21-22. ] 
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period just quoted the following: Xen. An. i. 1, I Sq. eet 8 Aobever 
Aapeios xal imwmreve terXevTiv Tov Biov, éBovrAerd of TH Taide dudotépw 
mapeivar: 6 piv ov mpeaBurepos mapwv ervyyave, Kipov d@ peraméurerat ad 
THS apxns KTé., (== wapdvros ovy rod rpeaBurépov Kipov peraméumerat xré.), 
An. i. 1, 4 BovAeveras drus pyrore ert Eoras eri TO GdEAGG, GAX’, Hv Swyras, 
Bacwievon dvr éxeivov: Tapicaris piv 8) ) pwytnp tmypyxe pirodca airov 
paddov H tov Bacirevovta, Goris 3 ddixvotro trav rapa Baciréws mpos airov 
mdvtas ovtw Suribels dxereurero Gore EavT@ parrAov Pirovs clvar } Bacrrcl, 
Kat Tov wap éavto 5¢ BapBdpwv eéreperciro ds woAeuelv TE ixavol einoay Kal 
civonds éxotey atta, Tv 5é “EAAnuiKyy Sivapw FOpofey ds pddrora édivaro 
érixpuTTopevos, Oras Ore amapacxevotaroy AdBor Bacwréa: Hde oty éxroreiro 
tiv avdAoynv. In this passage the connection of thought seems 
pretty clearly to demand the text as given above. The words 
7 Kvpw after trjpxe disturb the connection of thought, and were 
probably added by some one who did not understand the construc- 
tion tmjpxe pirovoa = 75n éfita. The words of Plutarch in Ariox. 2, 7 
St pnrnp tarynpxe tov Kipov paddov dirctoa, seem to show that ro Kvpw 
was not in Plutarch’s text. (Plutarch [4réox. 1] and Lucian [Ais¢. 
conscr. 23] read at the beginning of the Axzadasis what is probably 
the right order A. xat Il. waides yiyvovras d¥o.) Similarly the word 
"Apragépfnv was added after rév Baci\evovra by some reader. éaur@ 
seems necessary after dore because of the contrast with Baovrd. 
nap éavto is contrasted, with wapa Baorréws: SO BapBdpwv with the 
subsequent ‘EAAnuixyy. rév Bacwrevovra followed (twice) by a form of 
Bacwrevs (Bacwréws, Baorre) is neat and very Greek. 


DE @ANATOI KAKOI ET INFORMI LETO}! 


Apud Homerum I 173-5 Helena Priamo dicit: as édeke Odvaras 
po. ddciv Ka KOS Grote Sedpo | vier ow éxopnv OdAapov yvwrous Te Arrovca, | 
maida te THAVYETHV Kal Sundikinv éparavyv. Qui locus male habuit 
Leaf, virum ‘Opypixwrarov, qui in utraque editione inter alia hoc 
adnotat : “173. Odvaros . . ddetv, a Curious phrase ‘apparently founded 
on the familiar #vdave BovAy’’. Sed quam h. |. odorari sibi visus est 
vir ille doctissimus difficultatem, speciosiorem eam equidem quam 
veriorem esse arbitror. Vix opus esse puto ut lectorem admoneam 
kaxos adiectivum a Leafio epitheti quod dicitur ornantis loco haberi, 
ut Odvaros xaxds eodem redeat quo simplex @dvaros: quod prorsus 


1| MS. note dated Nov. 29, Igor. ] 
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aliter se habere equidem opinor. Satis enim diu iam est cum in 
margine editiunculae cuiusdam priorum Iliadis carminum meum 
ipsius in usum significavi et T 173 et A 284 xaxds adiectivum cum 
substantivo suo ita in unum quasi coalescere atque cohaerere ut ex 
duobus si non unum vocabulum at notio una fiat. Hoc enim loco 
Achilles laudatur qui pugnam adversam sive cladem ab Achivis 
defendat. Poetae verba haec sunt: épxos "Ayaiow wéAeras roX€povo 
xaxoto. In altero autem loco Helena id factum fuisse optat ut 
mortem sibimet ipsa conscisceret priusquam Paridem sequeretur. 
Solus vero, quod sciam, rationem illius @dvaros xaxés recte explicavit 
Keep nostras, qui ad ea verba annotationem tam veram quam 
brevem apposuit hance: “7. ¢. ‘suicide’”’. Conferre possumus A 10 
vovoov Kaxyv = Aouwov. — Atqui, nisi me fallo, eodem modo ea verba 
intellexit Vergilius, qui, ut aperte confitear, in causa est ut haec 
nunc scribam. Is enim Aen. 12, 603 mortem quam sibi ipsa con- 
scivit regina Latinorum sic narrat : et nodum informs leti trabe nec- 
tit ab alta; qui versus vix dubium esse potest quin maiorem qui- 
dem partem ex Od. dA 3278 expressus sit. Nam illic Epicasta ad 
inferos descendisse dicitur dyapévn Bpdxov alriv dd’ tyyAoio peAdOpov, 
postquam nexit nodum ab alta trabe. At enim verborum quae sunt 
informis leti nobis est ratio reddenda, quae verba mihi quidem ex 
illo Odvaros xaxés expressa esse videntur. Neque admiratione dignum 
est si Vergilius in ea carminis sui parte quae Iliadem plus quam 
Odysseam respicit atque redolet componenda dum forte aliquando 
Odysseam compilat, quod inde desumpserit, id Iliadeo, ut ita dicam, 
flosculo exornare studuerit’. Graece interpretari possumus Vergilii 
versum hunc in modum: kal darera: Bpoxov Oavdrov xaxod dd’ dymdod 
perc pov. 


ON LUCIAN, TIMON 18.? 


In his interesting Notes on Lucian®, Professor Francis G. Allinson 
discusses Timon 18 in a way that I cannot believe to be sound: I 
venture, therefore, to offer another interpretation and discussion of 


1 {For conflation from Homer, see Sophocles, 7rachinians, 145 sq. with Jebb’s note. 
See also above, Studies in Sophocles’s 7vachinians, p. 7, note I.] 

2 [From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXIX 
(1898), pp. vii-ix.] 

® Published in Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XVII, 
pp. xi.—xv. 
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that passage and to seek to maintain the integrity of the traditional 
text where Mr. Allinson believes it to be corrupt. 

It seems probable to Professor Allinson that Lucian wrote xooxivov 
in this passage, instead of the traditional xo¢ivov. Before examining 
his three arguments as such, I may be pardoned for dwelling for a 
moment on a minor but not altogether unimportant point. 

In Plato, Gorg. 493 B, it appears highly probable that in the 
words érépw rowiry rerpnpévy xoocxivy the participle rerpyuéy is merely 
a gloss on rowvry. (See Mr Adam’s note on réy rowvrey xai dxovoiwy 
in Apol. 26 A, and Thompson on Gorg. 493 B.) The’ view that 
retpnuey is a gloss seems to be supported by the next sentence in the | 
Gorgias. It may be added that Professor Allinson seems guilty of 
an inaccuracy when he speaks of a “perforated sieve.” rerpnpévos (So, 
too, rerpurnuevos) may mean either “perforated” or “having inter- 
stices.” 

Of Professor Allinson’s three arguments I am tempted to say, 
oréyay ov Sivavraz, In the first place, the reference to the jar of the 
Danaids does not “immediately” follow the clause in which xodivov 
occurs. What immediately follows is a clause involving quite a 
different figure and standing as a barrier between the xédwos and the 
widos. We need not, therefore, treat the second and third arguments 
until we have examined the earlier part of the passage in its relation 
to what follows. 

Wealth, reluctant to revisit Timon, asks Zeus: “Will he (Timon) 
ever stop bailing me out as fast as he can, as though from a basket 
with a hole in it, before I have wholly flowed in; wishing to get 
ahead of the inflow, lest, tumbling in faster than he can bail me out, 
I overflood him?” This translation fails to do justice to the original 
in one particular,—that the words ,dowep é« xodivou rerpurnpévov precede 
the metaphor. Wealth is naturally first thought of as gold, with 
which conception a basket is. not at all inconsistent. Then wealth 
is said to flow in, an easy shift of language,—in fact, hardly a shift 
at all (cf., e. g., dtall. mar. 12, 1; Jupp. trag. 2; de merc. cond. 7; 
and—particularly—diall, inf. 11, 4). But the notion of flowing, as 
specifically applicable to water, is insisted on in éxtppoyv. But the 
figure shifts in the next clause. One need not insist on the fact that 
in coupling txrépavrAos and émreowy Lucian is uniting liquid with solid; 
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émxdvow strictly excludes the image of any small vessel and suggests 
that we have passed, unwarned, to the bailing of a leaky ship (cf. 
navig. 16). This might be thought decisive against the proposed 
change of reading, but there is more to follow. 

The sentence beginning with dere is to be connected with the 
preceding by supplying a slight ellipsis. “And so [if I go to him] I 
expect to carry water to the jar of the Danaids and to bail in to no 
purpose, because the vessel is not watertight, but what runs in will 
be poured out almost before it has run in; so much wider [in pro- 
portion to the inflow] is the gap in the jar and [so] unhindered the 
exit [of the water].”’ In this sentence I would call attention first 
to the fact that the position of Wealth has shifted. Before, he was 
the thing that flowed in, was bailed out, tumbled in, threatened to 
overflood; now he expects to act as water-carrier and bail in like 
water—what but his unpersonified self, wealth? 

Again, we see here even more clearly than before how Lucian 
becomes the victim of his own metaphor, associated metaphors 
fading one into the other, and the element of personification tending 
to still greater confusion. 

Again, it seems quite plain that the only part of the traditional 
imagery of the myth of the Danaids that Lucian has distinctly in 
mind here is the pouring of water into a broken jar. Nothing is 
said of the sieve when the jar is spoken of. Indeed, it would be 
out of place. It is only the leakiness of the receptacle that is in 
point. Thus Professor Allinson’s second argument is answered, and 
the third is without weight. 

The best parallel to the shifting metaphor in this passage—at 
least, in all Lucian—is in Timon 8, which should be carefully com- 
pared. In the elevated language of other Greek writers we find 
the same tendency. Cf. Soph. O. T. 22-30, Ant. 531-535, El. 1290 
sq. Another excellent example is to be found in Plato, Apol. 30 
E-31 (man for horse; gnat(?) for gadfly). 

I note in conclusion the modern Greek phrase ferarwpyévo xakdhi= 
“unordentlicher Mensch” (Jannaris, Echo, p. 25). 


EMENDATIONS IN LYSIAS.* 
Or. 15, 5 oxdpacde S¢, & dvdpes Sixacrai, dav ixavov yeryrar xré. 
1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. VII (1893), p. 19-] 


Lysias Sappho I7I 


Read ei—yéyeyra. The omission of ye- in yéyeryrac may have led 
to the change of «i to édy. 

Or. 18, 1 évOupynOnre—olcr ries Ovres wodirat ai adrol kai dv mpoojxoy- 
TES KTE. , 

Read of rpoojxovres. The xai...xat form a correlation, ‘both our- 
selves and our relations’. Possible corruption from kal rév dixatwv 
just below? | 

Or. 19, 25—xal AaBetv éExxaidexa pvas ew airy ay (ds as C, as Scheibe) 
éxou dvarioxey els Ta THS TpLnpapyxias. 

—‘and to get sixteen minas on it (the qiaAn), which (adopting 
Scheibe’s &s) he (Demos) Aad fo spend (?) on the details of the trierarchy.’ 
Would it not be better to write as ®ea dvadioxevy? Can we parallel 
exactly éxw with the infin. in the sense of ‘have to’ — ‘be obliged to’? 
"Exw dvodioxev would naturally mean either ‘I am able to spend’ 
(=Sivapa 4.), or, rarely, ‘I know how to spend’ (= éwiorapa: 4. : 
Soph. Ant. 270 sqq., cf. the noteworthy expression in Soph. 0.7. 
119 where there seems to be confusion both of language and of 
thought). The ease with which EAE! could become €XO! needs no 
comment. 

Or. 23, 14 éael dt twepypepos eyevero, éferuve tHv Sixyy, xaOore Grebe. 

For éra6e read éxerébn, ‘waS assessed, or imposed.’ 

Or. 31, 24 Te otv BovAnOevres tpets rodrov Soxyudcare; Add the neces- 
sary dav after ow; it might easily have been omitted in such a 
position. 


NOTES ON SAPPHO 1.1 


The punctuation of this poem does not satisfy me in an important 
point. To me it is one long sentence from af wora in v. § to the end. 
I would place a period after &6’, after trafevgaoa a dash, and after 
€6é\o0a (24) a dash, thus marking off the episode. @&e po xal viv 
will then get its rights as the conclusion to af rora xdrépwra 7AGes. ora 
xarépwra and xai viv are clearly correlative. In other words, puta 
period after 26° (5), drop vv. 9-24, and the original scheme sauée 
aux yeux. (This incidentally proves the construction of xpivoy, viz. 
that it belongs to Séuov and cannot be taken with dpp’.) dpy’ twaLev 
ga.oa serves as the stepping-stone to the episode. 


1[MS. note. ] 
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ON SIMONIDES, 4.' 

The striking expression Bwyés 6 rdpos used by Simonides (* 4. [9.] 
Bergk) concerning rav év @epporvAus Oavévrwy seems to have found 
an echo among the Attic poets. I have noted the following apparent 
reminiscences: 

Aeschylus, Choephoroe 106. 

aldounévn cot Bwpov ds rupBov xarpos. 
Euripides, Alcestis 995 saqq. . 
py det vexpav ds POipevov youa vomlicbw 
TvUpBos aas drAdxov, Oeotar 8 dpoidas 
ripacba, céBas éuropuv. 
(Cf. the context and the Schol. ad loc.) 
Aristophanes, 7hesmophoriazusae 887 sq. 
Kany kaxds tdp’ édrow xdfore, 
dors ye roAuas on pa Tov Bwopodv xardy. 
(Cf. context. ) 


NOTE ON XENOPHON’S HELLENICA Ii, 3, 16.* 


In Xenophon’s Hellenica, 2. 3, 16, a slight correction is necessary. 
Thus: e 8€, dre rpudxovrd topey kai oby dls, frrév re ola <> dowep 
tupavvibes ravrys Ths dpxis xpivar eryerdiobat, einfys dd. In Lysias 12, 
80 we read pyd dv dace pédAav xpdtav wreiw ydpw atrois lore f dv 
droinoav épykerGe. Here édpyLeode is illogical for épynv tore (or dere). 
It seems probable that Lysias had at first intended to end the sen- 
tence with épynv dere (xere because he had already used tore with 
xépw); but he decided afterwards to vary the construction still fur- 
ther: hence épy{eo6e. We find something similar (in part) to this 
in Lysias 16, 11 dre rév vewrépwv doo wept xvBous } xorous f) Tas Toutras 
dxodacias tvyxavover ras SarpiBas rotovpevor, mavras avrovs dere por 
Suadcpous dvras xai Adora tovrous wept euov Aoyorowtvras Kai Wevdouevors. 
Here, if Lysias had not had rovrovs (after rAciora) already in mind 
when he wrote the beginning of the sentence, or else had he not 
carefully revised his written sentence, we should pretty clearly have 
mwdvras Tovrous GWerbe. 


1[From the Classical Review, Vol. VI (1892), pp. 413-414. ] 
3 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XIV (1gvo), p. 22.] 
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DE XENOPHONTIS ANABASI.t 


. Ei opinioni quam de Xenophontis Anabasis quattuor libris pri- 
oribus separatim atque mature editis in Studiis suis Xenophonteis 
defendit Hartmanus haud paulum ponderis inde accedit quod locum 
ex ea Anabasis parte curiosa felicitate insignem in Panegyrico suo 
respexit Isocrates. Nam conferantur inter sese loci qui sunt 


Xen. Anab. 2. 4, 4. Isocr. Pan. 149. 
Ob ydp wore éxwv ye BovAyjoera kat TeXevtGvres (de Persis agitur 


(de Persarum rege agitur) jas |a Graecis compluries devictis) $s’ 
€X\Odvras eis THv “EAAdoa ayyetras ws | (f. éx’) atrois rots Bacureios Kae 
hpeis rovoide Ovres evixGpeyv Baortéa | rayéAagror yeyovacw. 

drt rais Ovpats abrov xai karayeAd- 

cavres drn\Gonev. 


Cum in superioribus iam et dvé¢Bacow illam et xardBaow summatim 
descripserit Isocrates (cf. 145 sqq.), nonne apparet eum verbis 
modo excerptis ipsa ea Xenophontis verba quae adposui tacite 
laudare? Ad talium rerum peritos et incorruptos iudices securus 
provoco. 


SCHOLIA IN XENOPHONTIS ANABASIN.? 


I, 1. 2. Kipov 8 peraréurerar dard ris dpxns As avrov carparyy éxoince 
omissis continuo insequentibus xai orparyyov 8... dbpoLovras, quae 
verba particulam efficiunt scholii antiqui quod plene sic fere fuit 
Scriptum: <carpdayy airoyv éxoinoe Avoias te xai Ppvyias ris peydAys Kai 
Karradoxias> xat orparnyov 5& abrov drédeke wavrwv doo eis Kaorwdov 
Wediov dOpoiLovra. Cuius scholii ex ea parte quae contextui Xeno- 
phonteo inserta aetatem tulit elucet in Anab. I, 9. 7, unde supplenda 
desumpsi, rescribendum esse orparnyés 8 xai wavrwv daredeixOn <d0 > o1s 
KaOyxea eis KaorwrAov Uediov abpoiLer Gar. 


Verba quae sunt xait ray “EXAjvev 8 eywv Sriiras dvéBy tpiaxocious 
(= xat rov ‘E. 8 érdiras rpuxocious exwv dvéBy) dpxovra 8 airav Heviay 
Happdovy narrationis filum interrumpunt. Quominus vero ea Xeno- 
phonti abiudicemus obstant duo loci, quorum alter est Anab. I, 3. 18 
Kqi ay pty H wpagis 7 wapaxAncia olgrep Kai rpdobev éxpiro Trois Heviov . 


1 [From Revue de Philologie Vol. XXVIII (1904), p. 255.] . 
3(MS. notes. ] 
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(sic Dobraeus pro tradito févos), trecBar Kai jpas, cal py xaxious elvac 
Trav rpocbe Trovry cvvavaBdyrwv, alter autem est Anab. I, 4. 12 xai ovx 
dpacay iévar dav py ris (i. e. Cyrus) atrots xpqyara Sdq doarep Trois mpo- 
répas pera ‘Kipov dyvaBaou mapa rév warépa avrov (codd. rov Kvpov)—xai 
Tatra ovx éri rod€uyw ldvros, dAAA KaAotvyros Tov warpds (quae verba dum 
exscribo Cobetum plerumque sequor). At nihilo minus non statim 
atque ab initio haec a Xenophonte verba accessisse facile crediderim, 
quippe quae, ut supra indicatum est, narrationem salebrosam red- 
dant; etenim his verbis omissis Tissaphernis ficta amicitia cum odio 
vero elus arte atque luculenter componitur. Fortasse etiam post eos 
scriptos locos quos supra laudavi omissam narrationis particulam 
minus callide neque sic ut suturae non apparerent adsuit Xenophon. 

Cf. Hdt. 3. 1 "Emi rotrov ofy rév “Apaow KapBions 6 Kvpov éorparevero 
dywv xai dddous, ray Fpxe, nal "EXAjvuv “Iwvds re cai Alodeas. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


HORACE 
ON THE FIRST ODE OF HORACE: 


Enough has been written on the first Ode of Horace to make one 
hesitate before adding to that dx6os dpovpys. It is only. a firm convic- 
tion, based on much careful study and thought, that the first Ode 
as printed and pointed in the current editions is but a travesty of 
Horace that has impelled me to the present writing. 

It is the plain duty of an interpreter of this poem to answer two 
plain questions: (1) What is Horace driving at? (2) How did he 
say what he had to say? These two questions and their answers 
are closely bound up together; but I will try to maintain such 
separation as the case admits of. Let us see then first what Horace 
is driving at. 

The poem may be divided in several ways. For the purpose of 
our immediate enquiry it may be divided into a personal part con- 
sisting of vv. I-2 and vv. 29-36 and a non-personal part consisting 
of vv. 3-28. The gist of the non-personal part (vv. 3-28) is plain © 
(or ought to be so) to an attentive reader. What is it? It might 
be hastily said that it is an elaboration of the theme: Trahit sua 
quemque voluptas. But that is worse than false: it is only a half- 
truth. The real theme is: Trahit sua quemque voluptas, cui volup- 
tati aliena semper opponitur voluptas. We have in these verses 
three contrasts of pursuits of men, the first in vv. 3-10, the second 
in vv. 11-18, the third in vv. 19-28. In the first division (vv. 3-10) 
the favourite pursuits of nations are contrasted, in the two other 
divisions (vv. 11-18 and 19-28) the pursuits of various classes of 
men are contrasted. But before going further on this line I must 
take up the question of the punctuation and interpretation of 
vv. 3-6. | 

In vv. 11-18 the reference to the farmer and the reference to the 
skipper are set off sharply and neatly the one against the other. 
The gaudentem at the head of v. 11 is balanced in form (though 
not in sense) with the luctantem at the head of v. 15. It is signifi- 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XVI (1902), pp. 398-401. ] 
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cant that it is the latter and not the former term that but formally 
subserves the balance aimed at. In vv. 19-28 we find the est qui at 
the head of v. 19 answered by the multos at the head of v. 23. And 
this brings us around to the sunt quos of v. 3. What answers to it? 
Surely not the hunc and tllum of vv. 7 and 9: these words merely 
introduce subdivisions like rov piv... rdv &. No; sunt quos must be 
answered by something in v. 6, and that something is clearly 
terrarum dominos = Romanos, whether Horace had Virgil’s happy 
phrase in his head or not. All this seems so plain that it fairly 
makes one rub his eyes to find the latest editors ignoring it. The 
late Lucian Mueller to be sure puts ‘mit dem feinsinnigen J. Rutgers’ 
a; after nobilis (v. 5). But—mirabile dictu—although he writes 
of v. 6 as a whole—what were better written of terrarum dominos 
alone—, ‘mit Emphase an den Anfang gesetzt, im Gegensatz zu sunt 
quos—iuvat,’ he yet takes terrarum dominos as appositive to deos. 
But perhaps the good punctuation may outweigh the bad annotation. 

Perhaps I may properly suggest at this point that in vv. 3-5 
Horace—primarily, it should seem, for reasons of metre—did not 
continue the construction of collegisse formally but merely infor- 
mally. What he wrote, however, I venture to think equivalent to 
sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum collegisse iuvat metamque 
fervidis evitasse rotis palmaque nobilitatos fuisse. 

To return now to our interrupted discussion of the general mean- 
ing of the poem, we have in vv. 3-10 the pursuits of nations (Greeks 
on the one hand, Romans on the other) contrasted. In vv. 11-28 
we have contrasted the pursuits of various classes of men; in vv. 
11-18 we find the farmer and skipper, in vv. 19-28 the man of 
ease and leisure and those that follow the strenuous life, whether 
in war (vv. 23-25) or in the chase (vv. 25-28). 

But how is all this, the non-personal part of the poem, connected 
with the rest, the personal part? It could only be, it should seem, 
by joining on to the non-personal contrasts a personal one, 2. é., 
inasmuch as the poem is addressed by Horace to Maecenas, a con- 
trast between Maecenas and Horace. But in the traditional text 
we have nothing of the sort. Me doctarum hederae cet. follows 
what we have been discussing just as if the matter had all been after 
all a little sermon on the text ‘Trahit sua quemque voluptas’. But 
that that is not the burden of Horace’s song has been clearly set 
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forth above. Are we not then led to look with more favour upon, 
nay even to accept, the old conjecture te for me in v. 29, detestatum 
editoribus though it be? Modern Horatians might, I venture to 
think, be about worse business than reading, marking, and inwardly 
digesting Wolf’s Commentatio ad Hor. Carm. I, 1, 29 (Litterarische 
Analekten II, 261-276). Orelli to be sure hints that Wolf may not 
have been in earnest; but perhaps there was something wrong with 
Orelli’s sense of humour. Wolf was not playing a practical joke; 
and it 1s needless to say that what he wrote is well written, whatever 
you may think of the view he takes. To me at least the Commen- 
tatio is convincing, although I do not think that Wolf made all h- 
might have of his case. I have advanced above in favour of te an 
argument from the contrasts in the ode that he did not make use of. 
But he has argued well in favour of the need of a reference to 
Maecenas at the close of the ode in a more pointed form than that 
which the traditional text presents. Indeed, does not a very recent 
editor (as others had done before him) comment on the lack of a 
tu in v. 35? Wolf might indeed have said plainly (what is a fact) 
that this whole poem is just one long sentence and that the only 
place where you can put a full stop without spoiling it is at the end 
of v. 36. 

I wish to set down this poem in full in the form that I believe 
Horace meant it to bear and with a rational scheme of punctuation, 
but before doing that I would lay before the reader a set of notes 
lately drawn up in which some of the points discussed above are 
resumed and other matter pertaining to the division of the ode is 
included. 

(1) The ode deals not with the simple theme Trahit sua quemque 
voluptas but with the complex theme Trahit sua quemque voluptas, 
cui voluptati aliena voluptas semper est opposita. * 

(2) If the theme were the former of the two just mentioned, such 
a climax as me...me...would be natural; but inasmuch as the 
theme is the latter, the climax should be itself a contrast of terms. 

(3) There is throughout the ode a regular series of contrasts— 
nation contrasted with nation (Greeks X Romans), class of men 
contrasted with class of men (agricola < mercator, desidiosus X 
strenuus—the strenui being represented by two classes: (a) 
milites, (b) venatores), individuals contrasted (Maecenas X Hor- 


ace). 
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(4) The divisions of the ode should be observed. These are: 
(a) Address to Maecenas (2 vv.) -+- Greeks and Romans (3+ 5 
vv. = 8 w.) = I0 wv. 

(8) Farmer (4 vv.) and skipper (4 vv.) = 8 wv. 

(y ) Man of ease (4 vv.) and men of action (6 vv., of which the 
last two might be dispensed with without detriment to the sense) 
= 10 VV. 

(8) Maecenas the lofty poet (1%4 vv.) and Horace the humble 
poet (414 vv.), to which is added the climax and conclusion (2 vv.) 
= 8 vv. 

It will thus be seen that the poem falls into two divisions of 18 
vv. each and that these divisions are severally subdivided into a 
group of 10 vv. and a group of 8 vv. Furthermore, the first group 
of 10 vv. is balanced with the second group of 8 vv.; contrasted 
nations are balanced with contrasted individuals; the first two verses 
(1-2) are balanced with the last two (35-36). Again the first group 
of 8 vv., which deals with classes of men, is balanced with the 
second group of 10 vv., which deals with classes of men, these two 
groups forming the centre and core of the poem. The whole 
scheme may be represented thus: 


eae 


/ 10 
8 (= 6 + 2) 

When we have grasped this arrangement we may perhaps see 
why vv. 27-28 were added to vv. 19-26: it was that the scheme of 
the second part of the poem (10 + 8) might match that of the first 
part (10 + 8). Is it going too far to think that this poem was 
built upon and around vv. 11-26? This question I shall take up 
presently: following is the text. 


Maecenas atavis edite regibus, 

o et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 

sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 

collegisse iuvat metaque fervidis 

evitata rotis palmaque nobilis ; 5 
terrarum dominos evehit ad deos 

hunc si mobilium turba Quiritium 

certat tergeminis tollere honoribus, 

illum si proprio condidit horreo 
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quidquid de Libycis verritur areis: Lo 
gaudentem patrios findere sarculo 
agros Attalicis condicionibus 
numquam demoveas ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta secet mare; 
luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
mercator metuens otium et oppidi 
laudat rura sui, mox reficit ratis 
quassas indocilis pauperiem pati: 
est qui nec veteris pocula Massici 
nec partem solido.demere de die 20 
spernit, nunc viridi membra sub arbuto 
stratus, nunc ad aquae lene caput sacrae; 
multos castra iuvant et lituo tubae 
permixtus sonitus bellaque matribus 
detestata; manet sub Iove frigido 25 
venator tenerae coniugis immemor, 
seu visa est catulis cerva fidelibus, 
seu rupit teretes Marsus aper plagas: 
te doctarum hederae praemia frontium 
dis miscent superis ; me gelidum nemus 30 
Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori 
secernunt populo—si neque tibias 
* Euterpe cohibet nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton—, 
quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 35 
sublimis' feriam sidera vertice. 


Returning to the question broached above I may note that Lucian 
Mueller calls attention in his massive edition of the Odes (I, p. 131) 
to a similarity (a “merkwtrdige Aehnlichkeit’’ he calls it) between. 
this Ode and the first Satire. That similarity is, I venture to think, 
to be traced in the Ode in just one place, viz. vv. 15-18, and it 
consists in the fact that the mercator while on the sea in bad weather 
wishes himself snug at home in his native village. He is in so far 
discontented with his lot and laudat diversa sequentis. Now this is 
in the part of the first Ode about which it has been queried above 
whether it were not the nucleus of the whole composition, and that 
fact may afford us some reason for assenting to that view. Vv. 
11-18 are very. symmetrically arranged, more so than any other part 
of the poem, and in thought they are most closely connected with 
vv. 19-26 (to which latter verses it has been suggested above that 


1 [But see Professor Earle’s retraction of this reading in next article. ] 
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Horace added vv. 27 and 28 éx Sevrépas dpovridos). Vv. 3-11 are not: 
sO symmetrical but make up the rest of the non-personal part of 
the poem. In short, whether we do or do not assume, and it is, of 
course, mere matter of curious speculation, that vv. 11-26 are the 
original nucleus of the poem, it seems tolerably clear that a good 
deal of the difficulty in the interpretation of the poem is due to the. 
grafting upon an originally impersonal poem of a personal poem, 
the personal part consisting clearly of vv. 1-2 and vv. 29-36. That 
the personal part was grafted on the impersonal and not vice versa 
seems fairly clear from the fact that vv. 1-2 + vv. 29-36 make up. 
a total of 10 verses, a number not divisible by 4. On the other hand, 
vv. 3-26 are = 24 verses = 6 X 4. Thus working from the point of 
view of the stanza and not, as above, from the point of view of the 
divisions of the poem according to sense, we can see a reason why . 
vv. 27-28—verses so eminently Horatian that their authorship ought 
never to have been called in question—have been added, viz. to 
round out the number 36. I am willing to risk the charge of incon- 
sistency that my double demonstration (if demonstration it be) lays 
me open to. 

One more point. With ¢e for me in v. 29 there is a cle&r contrast 
between dis miscent superis in v.30 and secernunt populo (=profano 
vulgo) in v. 32. Again, the quod si of v. 35 means ‘but if’ and intro- 
duces a clause contrasted with me gelidum nemus ... populo (the 
si neque ..nec .. clause is a mere parenthetical proviso=modo . ~ 
cohibeat... ). But if this be so, the last verse must have a dif- 
ferent meaning from that usually assigned to it and will refer not to 
Horace’s pride but to his fame and dignity. Perhaps, it may be 
added, we should in v. 35 write rather Lyricis Vatibus. 

I have written on a very interesting subject at greater length than 
I had expected to; but perhaps I may be forgiven for adding in clos-. 
ing a quotation and suggesting a query. In the English-Latin edition 
of Horace published in London in 1750 (‘Begun by David Watson, 
M.A. of St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrew’s; Revised, Carried on, 
and Published by S. Patrick, LL.D.’), we read in the ‘Key’ to the 
first Ode: 

‘After he has shewn, that every Man has a different choice, accord- 
ing to his own peculiar Will and Fancy, in the pursuit of Happiness 


here, he compliments his Patron in these Words: Hederae corona ex 
hedera, quae sunt praemia doctarum frontium, miscent te, meum: 
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Patronum & Fautorem, Dis superts. The Ivy, or Crown of Ivy, the 
Reward of learned Men, rank you, my Patron and Supporter, among 
the Gods above. As for himself, he, as all Men of good Sense and 
Education, keeps himself at a distance from his Maecenas, saying, 
Gelidum nemus & leves chori nympharum cum satyris secernunt me 
a populo. The cool Grove and light Choirs of Nymphs with the 
Satyrs separate me from the Vulgar. If the Muses Euterpe and 
Polyhymnia will hear my Invocations, and you Maecenas, patronize 
my Compositions, feriam sidera sublimi vertice, I shall touch the 
Stars with the top of my Head, shall reach at the highest pitch of 
Fame, which will last forever —That this is Horace’s Meaning, is 
plain from Ope XXX. Boox III. where he says,’ &c. 

In the corresponding place in the ‘Annotations’ we read: 

‘All the editions of Horace had Me formerly, till of late it was ob- 
served by the Right Reverend Dr. Hare Bishop of Chichester, that 
if Horace wrote me, he had no need to wish for a cool Grove, for the 
Company of the Nymphs and Satyrs, to be ranked among the Lyrick 
Poets, and to touch the Stars with the Top of his Head, when he was 
already among the Gods above, eating and drinking Ambrosia and 
Nectar. We must suppose therefore that Horace is not speaking of 
himself, but complimenting his Patron Maecenas, in saying that the 
Ivy-Crown, the Reward of learned Men, exalted him among the Gods 
above. We are not to imagine Horace was so ignorant of the way of 
complimenting his Patron, as to prefer himself to him, upon whom he 
was in Gratitude passing a compliment.’ 

This and more to the same purport: the date (see the end of the 
‘Key’ to Ode I) ‘this present year of our Blessed Lord 1739’. Let 
the reader—that ‘gentle’ and ‘indulgent’ creature of an earlier day— 
now open one of the latest modern editions, read text and notes, and 
ask himself the question: Is interpretation a failure, or are the Hora- 
tians played out? 


NOTES ON HORACE. 


Although in C. 1. 2 I do not understand vv. 21-24, unless they are 
to be read as a question and with acuisse understood by zeugma (in 
the sense of commisisse) with pugnas (civis acuisse ferrum being 
taken in the sense, demanded by the emphasis on civis, of in civis 
acutum esse ferrum), yet I am convinced of several things about the 
poem. These are that we have the poem practically, at least, as 
Horace wrote it and without any spurious additions; that it is his 


1(From the Classical Review, Vol. XVIII (1904), pp. 391-392. ] 
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earliest attempt in the Sapphic stanza; that he consciously imitated 
in it Catullus’s eleventh poem (in vv. 5-20). The last point, which 
I have treated very briefly in the Revue de Philologie (xxvii. 270)’, 
I consider specially important; but I would simply call attention to 
it again here, adding, for the comfort of such as still believe vv. 5-8 
in Horace’s poem to be spurious, that terruit Urbem, | terruit Gentes 
finds a very curious and noteworthy echo in the movit Achillem, | 
movit Atacem of C. 2. 4. 4 sq. 

Some queer things are commonly printed as part of Horace’s 
text. But because Bentley was at fault in grammar is no reason why 
we should prefer in C. 1. 3. 37 nil mortalibus arduist (or ardui est) in- 
stead of mil mortalibus arduum est (or arduumst). The sense de- 
manded by the context is not nil ardui mortales habent, but nil adeo 
arduum est ut id mortales non scandant. Nor because Bentley re- 
jected de Prado’s simple and rather obvious correction quanta for 
quinta in C. 1. 13. 16, should others do the same, even though they 
do not follow Bentley in accepting Porphyrion’s absurd explanation 
but write equally edifying matter about the quinta essentia. 

In C. 1. 12 v. 45 is a troublesome bit, and I am not sure that I 
understand what a tree that grows occulto aevo is. For a time I 
thought that Professor Bennett’s occulte for occulto was right; but 
I now see that the traditional cresctt occulto velut arbor aevo is de- 
fended by two other passages in Horace. These are C. 2. 2. 5 wivet 
extento Proculeius aevo (which also proves Heinsius’s arvo to be 
wrong) and Epistt. 1. 1. 80 multis occulto crescit res faenore (cf. in 
the same poem, v. 64, e¢ martbus Curiis et decantata Camillis with 
C. 1. 12. 41 sq. hunc et incomptis Curium capillis | utilem bello tulst 
et Camillum). I may add here that I now see that C. 1. 15. 31 sub- 
limi fugies mollis anhelitu is good proof that I was wrong in printing 
in this Journal? (xvi. 400) sublims feriam sidera vertice, instead of 
sublimi fertam sidera vertice, in C. 1. 1. 36. 

Before leaving C. 1. 12 I wish to make what I believe is a necessary 
correction in v. 55. Moritz Haupt could not endure sive subiectos 
Orientis orae, and proposed for it seu superiectos Orientis orae— 
a conjecture which received the unmerited honour of a place in 
Zangemeister’s Index. A simple correction of the verse seems to 


1[See below, p 209.] 
3 [See last article. ] 
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me to be the substitution for orae of a word for which it could easily 
have been miswritten, to wit, aurae. Cf. Lucan Phars. 1. 16, with 
Francken’s notes. 

I will add here two notes on S. 1. 6. In v. 4 Palmer saw that 
imperitarunt, the least well attested reading of the three imperi- 
tarint, smperitarent, imperitarunt, was not impossible Latin. I 
would go further and affirm that the tb7 in v. 3 makes imperitarunt 
alone possible; for the sense is non quod avum habuisti maternum 
atque paternum olim qui magnis legiombus imperitarunt. The 
editors seem to have understood—subconsciously—tibi as tuus—a 
very different thing in such a context. Again in vv. 42-44 we read 
At hic, si plostra ducenta | concurrantque foro tria funera, magna 
sonabit | cornua quod vincatque tubas. Here Heindorf’s pointing 
restores the sense of the sentence as a whole; but neither he nor 
anyone else, so far as I know, has observed that tubas is needless 
after cornua and that nothing is said in the apodosis of the sen- 
tence about the noise of the wagons. I would read cornua quod 
vincatque rotas. It is hardly necessary to remark that this reading 
introduces a very neat chiasmus. 


NOTE ON HORACE, CARMINA I 3, 1-8.? 


If the first two stanzas of this ode mean what most editors have 
thought they meant, two things follow: first, there is no reason why 
the first stanza should have been the first and the second stanza the 
second—indeed, it would be a great improvement if the two stanzas 
were to change places ; secondly, Horace wrote arrant nonsense here; 
for surely no one that gave thought to what he wrote would, in the 
days before navigation by steam, have begun a poem addressed to a 
friend about to sail for England on this wise: 


O ship that bear’st my friend away, 
If thou shalt bring him safe to land, 
May western gales speed well thy way, 
Until thou reachest that far strand. 
But these two stanzas do not mean what most of the editors have 
thought they meant. Among recent editors of the Odes Pro- 
fessor Bennett alone seems to have rightly explained the connection 
of thought in this passage. The explanation amounts to this, that the 


1 [From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXXIV 
(1903), pp. xxii-xxiii. ] 
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words finibus atticis reddas incolumem et serves animae dimidium 
meae express—not the condition of a benediction, but—the result 
of a desired action (regat). In other words, sic is not=hac lege or 
hac condicione, but is=hoc modo. Mr. Bennett writes: “We should 
naturally expect these words [Sic ... Vergilium] to be followed 
by an ut-clause (ut reddas, serves), instead of which, by a simple 
anacoluthon, the poet employs jussive [read: precative] subjunctives 
(reddas, serves), explanatory of sic,—‘may the goddess guide thee 
thus [better: may the west wind guide thee thus] ; bring Vergil un- 
harmed to the Attic shores, and save the half of my life.’” This 
explanation of the connection of thought, though it is original with 
Mr. Bennett, and has also been advocated by Professor Knapp in 
his teaching, is far from being new. C. W. Nauck’s explanation in 
his edition (13te Aufl., 1889; r5te Aufl., by Weissenfels, 1899) 
ought to amount to the same thing, but is not clear either in thought 
or expression. In the edition of Horace brought out by Anthon in 
1830 the same explanation is adopted from the edition of Hunter of 
1797. Here, as in many another place, the older students of Horace 
seem to have been wiser than the éxéyovo. Anthon himself backslid 
in his smaller edition. 

But I believe we can and should go farther than Hunter and Mr. 
Bennett have gone and that we should restore the ut after Vergilium. 
I base this opinion not so much on the surprising parataxis as on 
the position of the word precor. Read the two stanzas as Mr. 
Bennett would have us do, and the precor falls heavily with reddas 
and serves, the sentence still, by reason of the parataxis, breaking 
pretty sharply in the middle. But the precor should surely be 
brought into connection with the sic-clause. Insert ut after Vergi- 
lium, read with proper emphasis and, so far as possible, in one 
breath, and precor knits up, as it were, the two strands of the sen- 
tence, and its force is clearly felt to pervade the whole, the et serves 
animae dimidium meae falling in as a sort of graceful and emphatic 
afterthought. 

This restoration, as I am convinced that it is, of Horace’s text 
had been suggested before; in Keller’s Epilegomena zu Horaz Doe- 
derlein is sneered at for advocating the insertion of ut. I can at 
least rejoice, like Odysseus, otvey’ ératpoy évnéa Actoow tv dyau. 
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HORATIANUM.? 


In eo carmine quod inter Horatiana est I. vi. menda haud ita sunt 
pauca. Nam primum quidem nemo umquam nos docebit qualis sit illa 
avis quae versu secundo commemoratur. In eodem aviario iam du- 
dum includi oportebat Maeonii carminis ales atque fovds ille iarmadex- 
tpywv. Vix fieri potest quin manum Horatii feliciter restituerit 
J. Jones (v. Muellerum in loc.) qui aemulo pro alite rescribendum 
coniecit. Neque recte faciunt hodierni editores, dum spreto Mureti 
et Bentleii acumine perversum illud quam rem cumque retinent. 
Apertissimum debebat esse Horatium scripsisse qua rem cumque. 
ferox navibus aut equis, i. e. quocumque modo, sive navibus sive 
equis. Neque vero ullo modo Horatio vindicari possunt inepti 
hoc quidem certe loco versus qui sunt 13-16. Porro equidem vix 
dubito quin cum Bentleio versu 18 strictis scribendum sit, etiam si 
eius coniecturae auctor perperam verba quae sunt in iuvenes cum 
strictis arte iuncta voluit, cum hyperbati ratio eum docere debuerit 
ea verba cum acrium esse coniungenda, ut intellegerentur virgines 
unguibus, non gladiis, destrictis in iuvenes acriter pugnantes. 

At ista satis nota sunt omnibus omnia, quamvis spreta sint atque ne- 
glecta; nunc ad novum, quod sciam, repertum venio. Extrema car- 
minis verba correctoris qui sibi videbatur—nisi forte commentator 
is erat—manum experta conicio. Nam attende, quaeso, quid tradi- 
tum sit: vacut sive quid urtmur, non praeter sohtum leves, 1. e. sive 
vacui sumus sive quid urimur, non praeter solitum leves. Intenta rév 
THS Wuxns éupdrwy acie haec legenti nonne claudicat tibi sententia 
in illo leves? Repone modo graves, continuo recte se habebunt 
omnia. 


DE CARMINE QUOD EST INTER HORATIANA IV, viii.? 


Huius carminis versum 17um, non incendia Karthagints impiae, 
damnavit Bentleius idque firmissimis fretus argumentis. Cum autem 
idem vir doctissimus hoc loco agnoscat “versum Monachalis plane 
genii et coloris”, in versu insequente, etus qui domita nomen ab 
Africa, non animadvertit—quod mireris—molestissimum illud etus 
quod in C. 3. 11. 18 “male oderat”. Videtur Bentleius totus in versu 
17 damnando occupatus proximi versus peccatum neglexisse. Dam- 
nato versu 18 deleas oportet verba quae sunt non celeres fugae (15) 


1 [From Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXIX (1905), p. 37.] 
? [From Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXIX (1905), pp. 306-309. ] 
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... lucratus rediit (19), id quod fecit Lachmannus. At etiam 
nunc numerus versuum carmine comprehensorum legem violat Mei- 
nekianam, neque aeque verisimile ac facile factu est ut eiectis praeterea 
duobus versibus desideratum carminis ambitum assequaris. Quae 
cum ita sint, haud ita levis subire debet suspicio totum hoc carmen 
subditicium esse, quam suspicionem ad confirmandam atque corro- 
borandam aliquid certe adferunt alia quaedam falsitatis indicia quae 
statim proferam. Ac primum quidem locutiones aliquas leviter 
praestringam. Omittendum fortasse erat tamquam levius atque mi- 
noris momenti satis ineptum illud commodus quod in versu primo 
occurrit, neque nimis urguenda verba pretium dicere muneri (var. 
lect. muneris) in versu 12, quae tamen equidem confitear satis absurde 
videri dicta; at nonne admirationem tibi movent in eis quae locum 
summo iure suspectum medium amplectuntur versus 20-22? An 
diligentis et intelligentis est scriptoris, postquam de incisis mar- 
moribus scripserit per quae spiritus et vita redeat bonis ducibus 
(14 sq.), statim adicere neque, st chartae sileant quod bene fecerts, 
mercedem tulerts? Atque verba per quae .. . ducibus et ipsa inep- 
tam quandam magniloquentiam mirifice redolent. Aeque tumidum 
et ridiculum est illud in finis in versu 31. Neque haec Horatium sapi- 
unt neque mihi quidem in versu 31 clarum Tyndaridae sidus. Nonne 
hic imitationem sentis notissimi illius fratres Helenae lucida sidera C. 
I. 3. 2°? Atque hic erant fortasse componendi ceteri loci ubi huius 
carminis scriptor alios Horati versus asclepiadeos minores imi- 
tando videtur expressisse. Comparanda igitur sunt haec: praemia 
fortium vsu 3 cum praemia frontium C. 1. 1. 29, hic saxo liquidis 
tlle coloribus vsu 7 cum perfusus liquidis urguet odoribus C. 1. 5. 2, 
ereptum Stygus fluctibus Aeacum vsu 25 cum luctantem Icarits 
fiuctibus Africum C. 1. 1. 15, quassas eripiunt aequoribus rates 
vsu 32cum mox reficit rates quassas C. 1.1.17, ornatus viridi tempora 
pampino vsu 29 cum cingentem virids tempora pampino C. 3. 25. 20. 
Multo minus aperta est imitatio in versibus 2 (cf. C. 3. 30. 1), 8 
(cf. C. 1. 3. 16), 11 (cf. C. 3. 16. 15), 24 (cf. C. 3. 
30. 15), ubi ea intra fines unius aut summum duorum vo- 
cabulorum subsistit. Non negandum est sane in genuinis Horatii 
asclepiadeis hic illic occurrere quae declarent ut ceteros poetas ita 
Horatium aliquando sui ipsius imitatorem fuisse, sed calathum flos- 
culorum huius quidem carminis scriptor nobis offert. Porro non 
debet abesse suspicio quin huius carminis auctor Horatianum suis 
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versibus inducere colorem studuerit infertis locutionibus quales 
sunt hic... tlle vsu 6 (cf. C. 1. 1. 7 et 9) et munc ... nunc vsu 
8 (cf. C. 1. 1. 21 sq.). Sed maioris est momenti consonantiarum 
ratio his in versiculis obvia. Nam, cum in aliis ex eis Horatiana sit 
consonantia, in aliis tamen plane discrepat ab eius usu. Horatiana 
ratio apparet in his: Censorine, meIS aera sodalIBVS vsu 2 et hic 
saxo liquidIS ille colorIBVS vsu 7 (cf. C. 1.1. 1, 1. 1. 8, 
I. I. 12, I. 1. 27 (quater in uno carmine), I. 5. 2, 4. I. 10, 4. I. 32, 4. 5. 
15), non incisa notIS marmora publicIS vsu 13 (cf. inter alia ex- 
empla C. I. I. 10), ems qui domtA nomen ab AfricA vsu 18 (cf. 
inter alia C. 3. 24. 58); consonantiarum vero quales sunt gaudes 
carminIBVS: carmina possumVS vsu II et vatum divitIBVS con- 
secrat insulIS vsu 27 frustra apud Horatium exempla quaesieris, qui 
nomen in -IBVS desinens semper in posteriore sede collocat (cf. 
praeter exempla supra citata C. 1. 14. 14. nil pictts timidVS navita 
puppIBVS). 

Consonantia qualem habemus in Maecenas atavIS_ edite 
regIBVS e pentametro elegiaco in asclepiadeum translata videtur. 
Catullus, si non instituit hanc consonantiam, at certe adhibuit in car- 
minibus 65 et 66: vide sis 65. 2, 66. 4, 66. 58, 66. 60, 66. 80, 66. 92. 
Tibulliana exempla sunt haec: I. 1. 38, I. 2. 54, I. 2. 84, I. 7. 32, 
I. 7. 36, 1. 8. 6, 1. 8. 24, I. 9. 4, 2. I. 18, 2. I. 36, 2. I. 60, 2. 3. 40, 
2. 5. 16, 2. 5. 40, 2. 5. 80, 3. 4. 56, 3.6. 8. Propertius in primo libro 
hanc consonantiam paene ad nauseam usque adhibuit: exempla sunt 
haec:1 I. 1. 2, 1. I. 4, 1. 2. 4, 1. 2. 18, 1. 3. 2, 1. 3. 8, I. 3. 22, I. 3. 32, 
I. 3. 36, 1. 3. 38, I. 5. 24, 1. 6. 16, 1. 7. 4, 1. 8. 20, I. II. 2, I. II. 4, 
I. 11. 8, 1. 13. 16, 1. 14. 6, I. 14. 12, I. 14. 22, 1. 15. 36, I. 15. 40, 1. 16. 
4, I. 16. 6, 1. 16. 10, 1. 16. 18, I. 16. 26, 1. 16. 42, 1. 16. 44, 1. 16. 46, I. 
18. 22, 1. 18. 24, I. 20. 36, I. 20. 38, I. 20. 42, I. 21. 2, I. 22. 4, 
I. 22. 10. In secundo libro nullum exemplum, in tertio autem 
et quarto haec: 3. 5. 32, 3. 8. 14, 3. 8. 38, 3. 20. 20, 3. 27. 18, 3. 32. 64, 
3. 32. 68, 3. 32. 70, 4. 2. 28. Cuiusvis est decrescentem apud Proper- 
tium exemplorum frequentiam interpretari quid significet et unde 
evenerit. Inversae consonantiae primum offendimus exemplum 
Propert. 5. 2. 42, hortorum in manIBVS dona probata meIS. Sed 
ne in eos quidem pentametros qui in bisyllabum vocabulum desinere 
solent nisi lentissimo gradu inversa ea consonantia sese insinuavit; 
nam in Heroidibus Ovidianis unum hoc inveni exemplum: Her. 


1 Editionem sequor Muellerianam. 
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10. 100 impia funerIBVS, Cecropi terra, tuIS.1. Apud Martialem 
autem inter Troem et Tyrium nullum discrimen; nam usque ad finem 
noni Epigrammaton libri? haec habemus exempla consonantiae rectae 
Spect. 18. 4, Epigr. 2. 43.8 (versus in tribus desinens),2. 46. 4, 2.90. 
6, 4.57. 10, 5. 64. 4, 5. 81. 2, 9. 47. 2, 9. 59. 20; consonantiae inversae 
Epigr. 1. 13. 2, 2. 62. 2, 4. 10. 6, 6. 43. 4, 7. 65. 2 (conterit una iribus, 
Gargaliane, forts), 8. 3. 14, 9. 41. 8, 9. 48. 4, 9. 65. 4. 

Haud prorsus dissimile est quod in asclepiadeo evenit ; nam, cum 
apud Horatium in versibus indubitatis inversae consonantiae ex- 
emplum appareat nullum, in fabulis tamen Senecae adscriptis ex- 
empla habemus haec: Herc. F. 540, Troad. 372, Phaedr. 767. Rectae 
consonantiae exempla Senecana sunt haec: Herc. F. 524, 553, 
Med. 58, 59, 64, 106, Phaedr. 812, Thyest. 143, 157, Herc. Oet. 
147, 161. Nunc ad nostrum poemation paulisper redeamus. 

Hoc igitur in carmine usque ad nauseam insequens versus eodem 
sono atque praecedens clauditur: cf. vss. 1 et 2 (-us), 3-5 (-um), 
8 et o(-um), 13 et 14 (-is), 15-17 (-ae), 25 et 26 (-um). Istud 
quidem Horatianum esse vix fieri potest ut equidem credam. 

Habes, lector, quibus paene coactus totum hoc carmen ab Horatio 
alienum esse censeo. At dixerit quispiam: “Quorsum haec omnia? 
Nonne «iva Seipas Sedapperyy et quidem mdra Sedappenv? An tu 
nescis hoc carmen et Lehrsium et post eum Gowium in Corpore 
Postgatiano ab Horatio abiudicasse’’’ Minime inscio obici ista 
fingo ; sed haud instrenui exorti sunt huius poematii inter hodiernos 
viros doctos vindices. Vahlenus in prolegomenis ad alteram suam 
Ennianae poesis reliquiarum editionem bis carmen nostrum tam- 
quam ne minima quidem suspicione laborans laudat; et Bellingius, 
cuius ab ovilibus tener nuper agnus Kiesslingii aram imbuit—de 
libello loquor Studien tiber die Liederbiicher des Horatius inscripto— 
totam appendiculam (pp. 160-167) huius carminis defensioni adtri- 
buit. Sed huius argumenta incorrupto praeditis iudicio lectoribus 
Satis secure possum committere. Neque multo melius sese habent 
quae in postumae Muelleri editionis adnotationibus sunt. Illi viro 
hoc poema vel pulcherrimum videbatur atque Horatio maxima qui- 
dem ex parte dignum. Contrariam opinionem satis iam, nisi fallor, 
defendere sum conatus. 


‘ 

1Pentameter in bisyllabum vocabulum desinens et ipse antiquiorem consonantiam 
admittere potest, si tris vocabulo terminatur, velut Ov. Her. 3.88 et 10.118. 

7 Cuncta apud Martialem obvia exempla recensere vix opus. 
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AD HORATII SERMONEM I, 1. 15 SQQ.* 
si quis deus “En ego” dicat 

“iam faciam quod voltis: eris tu, qui modo miles, 
mercator ; tu, consultus modo, rusticus: hinc vos, 
vos hinc mutatis discedite partibus. Ela, 
quid statis?” nolint; atqui licet esse beatis — 
quid causae est merito quin illis Iuppiter ambas 
iratus buccas inflet neque se fore posthac 
tam facilem dicat , votis ut praebeat aurem? 

His in versibus suspicionem mihi movet praecipue nimis abruptum 
illud atqui licet esse beatis, quae verba neque cum superioribus neque 
cum insequentibus satis arte cohaerent. Ne te morer, lector, audi—ut 
Horatii ipsius scrinia compilem—quo rem deducam : quod modo atqus 
fuit adiecta s littera huc illuc duas in partes divisum discedat, ut 
mutata distinguendi ratione sic constitutus locus evadat: 

nolint; at , quis (=quibus) licet esse beatis , 
quid causae est merito quin illis Iuppiter ambas cet. 
Conferendum est carminis initium , ubi similem in modum sibi in- 
vicem respondent qui et ille pronomina. 


DE HORATII SERMONE I, 1.? 


Huius carminis in principio quaerit Horatius undenam fiat ut sua 
cuique sors prae aliena sordeat; in fine inde id fieri respondet, quia 
omnes homines avari sint. Ea certe est summa responsionis. Sed 
haud ita. bene Horatius argumentatur. Nam postquam quaesti- 
onem proposuit hunc in modum: Qui fit, Maecenas, ut nemo quam 
sibi sortem seu ratio dederit seu fors obiecerit illa contentus vivat, 
laudet diversa sequentis?, non statim respondere pergit, sed quod, 
dum Maecenatem interrogat, assumebat omnes ipsorum suam quem- | 
que sortem contemnere ac vituperare, alienam laudibus extollere, id 
exemplis probare conatur. Qua re, ut putat, conclusa atque confecta 
ioculariter suam exponit opinionem, haud sincere homines 
alienae suam quemque condicionem ac_ studium postha- 
bere. Tum amoto, ut ait, ludo et graviore assumpta persona rei 
propositae acrius instare videtur. Sed videtur tantum; nam ita im- 
mutatam resumit quaestionem, ut, cum antea interrogarit, cur suam 


1 [From Mnemosyne, Vol. XXX (1902), p. 347.] 
7[From Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXVIL (1903), pp. 233-235.] 
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quisque sortem vituperaret, laudaret diversa sequentis, nunc varia 
variis rebus studentium hominum genera reprehendat, non quod illud 
faciant, sed quia, cum hac mente laborem sese ferre, senes ut in 
otia tuta recedant, aiant, tamen finem quaerendi facere eos velle 
negat. Quam contra falsam cupidinem multos per versus quam qui 
maxime strenue pugnat, dum auream illam mediocritatem cum alibi 
tum in fine praecipue argumentationis collaudat. Denique ad propo- 
sitam ab initio quaestionem redire videtur; nam ‘Illuc’ ait ‘unde 
abii redeo’. Hic, etsi a re proposita toto fere sermone aliquantum 
mentem obliquavit poeta, tamen paene iustum tandem responsum ex- 
spectare poteramus. Sed falsos nos habet corrupta codicum scrip- 
tura, quam emendare nunc experiar. Ac primo confitebor mihi 
eam scripturam quae in vetustissimo codicum Blandiniorum fuisse 
dicitur, scilicet qui nemo ut avarus, a vero videri propius abesse. 
Hoc autem fundamento nixus pristinam versuum 108 sqq. scripturam 
sic revocare conabor ut eos hunc in modum rescribam: 


Iiluc unde abii redeo. Quia nemo, ut avarus, 
se probat ac potius laudat diversa sequentis 
quodque aliena capella gerat distentius uber 
tabescit neque se maiori pauperiorum 

turbae comparat, hunc atque hunc superare laborat— 
sic festinanti semper locupletior obstat—, 

ut, cum carceribus missos rapit ungula currus, 
instat equis auriga suos vincentibus, illum 
praeteritum temnens extremos inter euntem; 
inde fit ut raro qui se vixisse beatum 

dicat et exacto .contentus tempore vita 

cedat uti conviva satur reperire queamus. 


Sic constituto famoso hoc loco statim legenti apparebit Quia et inde 
particulas inter sese respondere. Quod vero in versibus 109-111 qui 
fuerant indicativi in modum coniunctivum migrarunt, eius rei fons 
et origo fuit Quta particula in qui detorta, quae detorsio inde pro- 
fluxit quod librarius aliquis initium carminis est alieno tempore 
recordatus. Ad versum autem 113” quod attinet, rectissime is se 
habet, modo tanquam &é& péoov, ut aiunt Graeculi, eum interiectum 
accipiamus, quasi fuerit sic(—=adeo) semper obstat <eci> festinanti 


(=dum festinat) locupletior <alter>. Atque ne nunc quidem 
prorsus iustum ad interrogationem suam responsum reddit Horatius, 
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qui sic respondeat quasi ab initio quaesierit, qui fiat ut vix quisquam 
sua ipsius sorte contentus neque alienam cupiens vita discedat. At 
hoc fortasse est cavillari. | 

Restat ut alios quosdam locos huius sermonis examinem. Ft pri- 
mum quidem quartus versus, nisi fallor, duobus mendis laborat. 
Illud enim ‘O fortunatt mercatores!’ compellantis est, cum excla- 
mantis esse oporteret: ergo reponendum erat—id quod mihi in- 
dicavit e collegis meis quidam, vir linguae latinae quam peritis- 
simus—‘O fortunatos mercatores!’. Atque illud annis minime verum 
esse potest ; nam grandem natu fictum illum ab Horatio militem non 
esse, id a iam particula quae in insequenti versu est elucet; ea enim 
vocula significat eum mature labore confectum esse. Reponendum 
igitur cum Bouhierio armis. Ad versum 8" quod attinet, cum Bent- 
leio facio aut particulam geminatam et postulante et subtili argu- 
mento defendente. In versu autem 12° recta quae dicitur oratio erat 
fortasse indicanda hunc in modum: ‘solos felices viventis’ clamat 
‘in urbe!’, De versus 19' emendatione iam in Mnemosyne’ 30 (n.s.), 
347, sententiam meam exposui. Versus 23-27 sic distinctos velim: 
Praeterea, ne sic ut qui iocularia ridens | percurram—quamquam 
ridentem dicere verum | quid vetat? ut pueris olim dant crustula 
blandi | doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima; | sed tamen— 
amoto quaeramus seria ludo, quasi verba quae sunt quamquam 

. Sed tamen é« Sevrépas povrides poeta adicerit. De versus 29' 
emendandi ratione cum Luciano Muellero sentio. Denique de versu 
40° aperte necesse confiteamur ne particulam prorsus abundare. 
Aut Horatium fefellit negationis ratio aut—quod magis ad pro- 
bandum inclino—pro dum ne erat dummodo rescribendum. Sed, 
ne ipse in eandem suspicionem quam evitare Horatius studuit incur- 
ram, verbum non amplius addam. 


DE HORATIT SATIRA PRIMA.? 


Bporotow ovdev €or adrdporov. ypeidaa yap % erivo THY yvopny. 
Putaram omnino me Horatii satiram primam iam absolvisse, sed 
ecce iterum eo recurro. Neque tamen quidquam eorum quae eo de 
carmine vel potius sermone hoc in diario nuper scripsi® mutatum aut 


1 [See above, p. rgr.] 
?[From Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXIX (1905), pp. 35-36.] 
3 [See last article. ] 
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damnatum velim praeter unum alterumve ex minutioribus; de ad- 
dendo potius quam de subtrahendo nunc agitur. Ac primum quidem 
in versu. 27 addendam esse censeo ut particulam, qua inserta hunc in 
modum decurrent versus 23-27: 


Praeterea, ne sic ut qui iocularia ridens 
percurram—quamquam ridentem dicere verum 
quid vetat, ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima ?— 
sed tamen, amoto <ut> quaeramus seria ludo, 

Sic enim rescripto loco iterant—immutata modo aliquantillum 
ratione loquendi—illud ne sic . . . percurram verba quae sunt amoto 
.. . ludo. Si quis alius sic corrigere sit conatus, nescio; quam vero 
difficile sit novi quidquam Horatio emendando excogitare experientia 
doctus bene intellego. Huius ipsius satirae in versu 19 Bowyer 
quidam Anglus, id quod a Wolfio (v. eius Kleine Schriften ed. Bern- 
hardy p. 1004) didici, eandem in coniecturam inciderat quam ego 
longo post tempore feci. Neque lugeo equidem gloriolam mihi prae- 
reptam; gaudeo magis plus unius testimonio veritatem stabiliri.— 
Sed eiusmodi de reculis ne longior sim, ad versum 71 animum ad- 
vertamus, quippe qui versus levi correctione indigere videatur. An 
non rectius se habeat oratio s littera geminata hunc in modum: 


congestis undique saccis 
indormis inhians, <s>et tamquam parcere sacris? 

Atque illa fortasse adicienda est observatiuncula, non indormis 
sed inhians intentiore et mente et voce efferendum esse, quippe quod 
in figurata dictione cum signo rem significatam coniungat. Pro 
indormus autem melius Horatius scripsisset, sensum certe si spectes, 
snvigilas, quod ideo videtur respuisse quia versu 76 vigilare ponebat 
(cf. S. 2. 3. 108-113), nisi forte indormis ita accipiendum est ut idem 
valeat quod obtorpesctis. 

Versus 80-91 multo melius mea quidem opinione se habebunt, 
si expulso versu 87 quippe sententiam quasi diluente conturbatum, 
ut videtur, ordinem sic redintegraris: 

84 Non uxor salvum te volt, non filius; omnes 
85 vicini oderunt, noti, pueri atque puellae. 

86 Miraris, cum tu argento post omnia ponas; 

88 an, si cognatos, nullo natura labore 

89 quos tibi dat, retinere velis servareque amicos, 


80 
81 
82 
83 
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infelix operam perdas, ut si quis asellum 

in Campo doceat parentem currere frenis? 
At, si condoluit temptatum frigore corpus 
aut alius casus lecto te adfixit, habes qui 
adsideat, fomenta paret, medicum roget ut te 
suscitet ac natis reddat carisque propinquis. 


—Finem iam faciam, postquam tria addidero: primum in versu 
12 melius nunc mihi videri se habere obliquam quam rectam oratio- 
nem, ut recta oratione utatur prius tantum hominum par, quod versi- 
bus 4-8 describitur; deinde in versu 35 Halbertsmam eumque solum, 
quod sciam, verum vidisse, qui in postumis suis Adversariis Criti- 
cis (Leidae 1896, p. 153) haud incauta ac non ignara futuri re- 
Scriptum vult; tum versum 113 melius fortasse se habiturum fuisse, 
si non ubi nunc est sed post versum 116 collocatus esset. 


VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
AD CAESARIS COMM. DE BELLO GALLICO INITIUM.? 


Relegenti mihi saepe numero initium Caesaris de bello gallico 
commentariorum semper minus recte se habere videtur enuntia- 
tionum ordinatio. Neque fieri potest ut credam tanto praedito 
acumine scriptori tam confusam Galliae atque eius incolarum finium- 
que descriptionem excidere potuisse. Sed e doctorum in hunc locum 
coniecturis quae apud Meuselium Com. Caes. in unum collectae 
prostant nulla mihi arridet, quae quidem ordinationem verborum 
spectet. Quae cum ita sint, hanc tamquam veram atque ab ipsius 
scriptoris calamo profectam sententiarum verborumque consecu- 
tionem proponere ausim: 

Gallia est.omnis divisa in partis tris quarum unam incolunt Bel- 
gae, aliam Aquitani, tertiam qui ipsorum lingua Celtae, nostra Galli 
appellantur. Hi omnes lingua, institutis, moribus inter se differunt. 
Eorum una pars quam Gallos obtinere dictum est initium capit 
a flumine Rhodano; continetur Garumna flumine, Oceano, finibus 
Belgarum; attingit etiam ab Sequanis et Helvetiis flumen Rhenum; 
vergit ad septentriones: Belgae ab extremis Galliae finibus oriuntur ; 
pertinent ad inferiorem partem fluminis Rheni; spectant inter sep- 
tentriones (septentrionem Codd.) et orientem solem: Aquitania a 
Garumna flumine ad Pyrenaeos montis et eam partem Oceani quae 
est ad Hispaniam pertinet; spectat inter occasum solis et septen- 
triones. Gallos ab Aquitanis Garumna flumen, a Belgis Matrona 
et Sequana dividit. Horum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae prop- 


terea quod .... continenter bellum gerunt. Qua de causa Hel- 
vetii quoque . . . bellum gerunt. Apud Helvetios longe nobilis- 
simus cet. 


Confusam loci ordinationem inde ortam esse coniecerim quod in 
archetypo casu inversum sit folium quod rectum verba quae sunt 
Eorum una pars... . inter occasum solis et septentriones, versum 
autem verba quae sunt Gallos ab Aquitanis .... in corum finibus 
bellum gerunt continebat. 


1 [From Revue de Philologie, Vol. XX VII (1903), p. 52.] 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON CICERO DE ORATORE I. 


I, I si infinitus forensium rerum labor et ambitionis occupatio 
decursu honorum, etiam aetatis flexu constitisset .. . 


Those that have felt a difficulty in the bare etiam here seem to me 
to be in the right. The turn of phrase employed by Q. Cicero de 
petit. 2, 9 cum semper natura, tum etiam aetate iam quietum, may 
help us to the restoration of the passage in the de orat. to: etiam 
<iam> flexu constitisset. 

3, II vere mihi hoc videor esse dicturus: ex omnibus eis qui in 
harum artium liberalissimis studiis sint doctrinisque versati mini- 
mam copiam poetarum egregiorum exstitisse; atque in hoc ipso 
numero, in quo perraro exoritur aliquis excellens, si diligenter et ex 
nostrorum et ex Graecorum copia comparare voles, multo tamen 
pauciores oratores quam poetae boni reperientur. 


Cicero is dealing with the question: Why have there been more dis- 
tinguished men in every other field than in oratory? In order to the 
proper treatment of this question he first shews that there have been 
more distinguished men in every other field. In the artes maximae, 
represented by the general and the statesman, the case is beyond 
cavil (2, 7-8). But the comparison of the orator with the general 
or with the statesman may be objected to as unfair, on the ground 
that the orator should be classed rather with scientists and men of 
letters. The comparison is therefore restricted to the latter sorts 
(2, 8). It is hard to count the eminent philosophers (2, 9). The 
mathematicians of renown are not few (3, 10): the same holds good 
of those that have devoted themselves to musica and of the gram- 
matici (3, 10). Then follows the sentence quoted above. This con- 
tains the climax and the conclusion of the comparison. The gist 
of it is this: Among those that deal with reconditae artes and 
litterae (cf. 2, 8) the poets constitute the class that has the smallest 
number of distinguished representatives: and there are fewer good 
orators than good poets. But can it be for a moment supposed that 
Cicero would conclude so clear and simple an argument as this in the 
way which our MSS. tell us he has? Let us look at the second 
half of the sentence quoted, beginning with atque in. ‘And in this 
very number, in which very rarely does anyone rise to eminence, 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XI (1897), pp. 22-26. ] 
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if you will make a careful comparison, including both Greeks and 
Romans, you will yet find much fewer good orators than good poets.’ 
The words in hoc ipso numero (with the appended relative clause, 
of which more anon) are obviously=in hac minima copia poetarum 
egregiorum, and the words multo—reperientur therefore include 
the orators in the special class with which they are contrasted and 
compared. Dr. Sorof represents those that would accept the text 
as it stands and assumes an anacoluthon. The words in hoc ipso 
numero are=in poetarum ipsorum numero (a sense which a careful 
reading of the passage ought to show that they cannot bear), and 
multo—reperientur is “ein durch Zwischensatz veranlasstes Ana- 
koluth, statt: multo tamen plures egregit reperientur, quam sunt 
oratores boni, welches um so erklarlicher ist, als dem Cic. fort- 
wahrend die paucitas uratorum egregiorum vorschwebt.” But even 
if we disregard the misinterpretation of in hoc ipso numero, can 
we suppose that Cicero would draw his conclusions so carelessly ? 
The conjecture of Stangl (see Sorof’s Kritischer Anhang) that the 
words et oratorum are to be inserted between poetarum and egregi- 
orum in the former half of the sentence merely appears to bring 
relief. The logical flaw of including one of the two classes com- 
pared in the other is still present, though placed one step farther 
back. (See Sorof’s Krit. Anhang.) The same remark applies to 
O. Hense’s et oratorum for egregiorum (see Piderit-Harnecker, 
Krit. Anhang)—the conjecture to which Stangl’s suggestion is due. 
We come now to a consideration of the possibility and probability 
of emendation in the latter part of the sentence, beginning with the 
words atque in. Kayser in the Tauchnitz text-edition brackets im 
before hoc ipso numero, as well as the words quam poetae. Hoc 
ipso numero will then depend upon the comparative pauciores, and 
we shall construe: ‘And than this very number (1.e. the minima 
copia poetarum egregiorum), in which very rarely does any one 
rise to eminence, if you will make a careful comparison &c., you 
will yet find much fewer good orators.’ This treatment of the text, 
however, assumes for the passage as originally written a form that 
would not of itself have been likely to have produced the present 
form. The difficulty lies in explaining the im before hoc ipso 
numero. How did this fons et origo malorum come into the text? 
Let us glance at a clause that has thus far passed unchallenged 
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(in its entirety: Rubner [see Piderit-Harnecker, Krit. Anhang] has 
proposed the improbable cum—exoriatur), in quo perraro exoritur 
aliquis excellens. If hoc ipso numero is, as it obviously is, a mere 
resumption of minimam copiam poetarum egregiorum, then in 
quo—excellens is an utterly needless—not to say awkward and 
absurd—addition. It is an addition such as would be made to an 
obscure or ambiguous antecedent—and such too as might be made in 
the margin. Hoc ipso numero is too clear to need such an addition; 
not so in hoc ipso numero: therefore in quo—excellens presupposes 
in hoc ipso numero, and it is not enough to bracket in and quam 
poetae. Thus it appears probable that in quo—excellens is a gloss, 
but a gloss that presupposes in before hoc ipso numero. Let us 
glance now for a moment at atque. It has been proposed to change 
this atque into the adversative atqui. (By Piderit, who further- 
more understood in hoc ipso numero to refer to the preceding ex 
omnibus, qui in harum — sc. mediocrium—artium studiis libera- 
lissimis sunt doctrinisque versati. But, as Adler said, it is harsh 
not to refer in hoc numero to the immediately preceding minimam 
copiam poetarum egregiorum.) To this Sorof (Knt. Anhang) 
objects that the necessity of such change is obviated by the follow- 
ing tamen (after multo). However, this objection loses its force 
from the fact that the sentence is too fully under weigh before 
we are put right by the adversative. Then too we think of the 
familiar collocation at tamen. An adversative at the head of this 
sentence—an at or dn atqui—is just what we should expect; but 
this of itself gives us no help in our critical problem—in our trouble - 
over in hoc—numero. A. Fleckeisen in his Kritische Mitscellen 
(Dresden, 1864, Program des Vitzthumschen Gymnasiums,—referred 
to by Dr. Sorof) deals (pp. 23-28) with a number of passages in 
which atque has ousted atqui. The passages which he discusses 
have in common the peculiarity that the atque that requires change 
to atqui is followeu by a word beginning v:th ¢. Fleckeisen believes 
that this is not mere chance but that we are to see in this cor- 
ruption a trace of the archaic spelling ei for i. Thus e.g. ATQVEIILLE 
or ATQVEILLE would readily pass, under the hand of a scribe, into 
atque ile. But the admission of the truth or plausibility of this 
theory brings us no further forward in the present case, unless we 
suppose that ATQVEIHOC might have been misread as ATQVEIHOC 
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(atque in hoc}. (For the spellings atquei and quein in the MSS. of 
Cicero see Georges, Lexvicon der Lat. Wortformen s.vv. atqui and 
quin.) A more probable assumption than this we can base on the 
occurrence in two passages in Cicero (pro domo 12 atquin utrumque 
fuisse perspicuum est and Philip. 10, 17 atquin huius animum erga 
M. Brutum studiumque vidistis) of the form atquin. The fact that 
in the latter of these two passages atquin is followed by a form 
of hic taken in combination with Fleckeisen’s suggestion about the 
archaic spelling, gives colour to the conjecture that in our passage 
of the de oratore atque in should be written as one word—atquein. 
We shall then read: 


atquein hoc ipso numero [in quo perraro exoritur aliquis ex- 
cellens], si diligenter et ex nostrorum et ex Graecorum copia com- 
parare voles, multo tamen pauciores oratores [quam poetae] boni 
reperientur ... 


Thus Kayser’s bracketing of quam poetae is to be accepted, in is 
retained, and in—excellens is rejected, the difficulty having arisen 
entirely from a wrong division of ATQVEIN. 


3, 12. Should we read here: dicendi autem omnis ratio in 
medio posita <ita> communi cet., ut—excellat ? 


4, 13. The traditional text with four aut’s is (notwithstanding 
Professor Wilkins’s explanation) very harsh. Reading along natur- 
ally we understand: aut pluris ceteris (artibus) inservire aut maiore 
delectatione (homines eis inservire) aut spe uberiore (eis inservire) 
aut praemiis ad perdiscendum amplioribus—Here we expect to 
understand eis inservire (—commotus—or the like—eis inservire) 
but are confronted with commoveri instead. Wex’s ac for the last 
aut is helpful and not improbably—or impossibly—right, unless 
Cicero wrote very carelessly here; but it does not help us out of all 
the difficulty: we have still one aut too many. Should we not read 
et after inservire? If we do not, can we not fairly say that we are 
justified in expecting from Cicero’s pen: aut spe uberiore ac praemiis 
ad perdiscendum amplioribus commotos? 


7, 26. hi primo die de temporibus deque universa republica, 
quam ob causam venerant, multum inter se usque ad extremum 
tempus diei conlocuti sunt, quo quidem sermone multa divinitus 
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a tribus ille consularibus Cotta deplorata et commemorata narrabat, 
ut nihil incidisset postea civitati mali, quod non impendere illi tanto 
ante vidissent. . . : 


The ut-clause here seems to lack a distinct indication of its exact 
point of contact with the preceding clause. Divinitus is an emphatic 
word; to it, therefore, one naturally seeks to link the ut-clause. 
Even then, however, we miss a particle anticipatory of ut—what 
Fischer would call its ‘syndetic antecedent’. This may, I think, be 
readily supplied before divinitus. Read multa <ita> divinitus &c. 
It is obvious that ita could be easily lost, after -lta. 


10, 42. agerent enim tecum lege primum Pythagorei omnes atque 
Democritii, ceterique sua in iure physici vindicarent, . . . .; urgerent 
praeterea philosophorum greges iam ab illo fonte et capite Socrate 
nihil te de bonis rebus in vita, nihil de malis, nihil de animi per- 
motionibus, nihil de hominum moribus, nihil de ratione vitae didicisse, 
nihil omnino quaesisse, nihil scire convincerent; cet. 


The last word in the quotation does not stand in close connection 
with anything that precedes. It is not linked to urgerent by any 
copulative and stands at the very end of its clause. We should 
certainly expect here not a finite form but a participle. Should we 
not read convincentes? 


13, 55. quibus de rebus Aristotelem et Theophrastum scripsisse 
fateor; sed vide ne hoc, Scaevola, totum sit a me: nam ego, quae 
sunt oratori cum illis communia, non mutuor ab illis; ipsi (Kayser, 
the MSS. isti) quae de his rebus disputant, oratorum esse conce- 
dunt, itaque ceteros libros artis suae nomine, hos rhetoricos et in- 
scribunt et appellant. 


The last part of the sentence can hardly mean that Aristotle and 
Theophrastus give their other-books a general title belonging to— 
characteristic of—‘their art’ (suae artis), while giving to their 
rhetorical works the general fyropuxd. The special subjects men- 
tioned in the next sentence help to show that Cicero meant to say 
that while they gave their works on other subjects titles indicative 
of the special departments or sciences (artes) of which the works 
severally treated, they gave their rhetorical treatises the general 
title pyropexa (libri oratorii). But this is not what Cicero’s sen- 
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tence in the traditional form, makes him say. We must restore a lost 
word. Read: itaque ceteros libros artis suae << quemque > nomine, 
hos rhetoricos &c. 


13, 57 haec ego cum ipsis philosophis tum Athenis disserebam ; 
cogebat enim me M. Marcellus hic noster, qui nunc aedilis curulis 
est et profecto, nisi ludos nunc faceret, huic nostro sermoni interes- 
set, ac iam tum erat adulescentulus his studiis mirifice deditus. 


The sentence seems to me to have received somewhat harsh 
treatment at the hands of several eminent scholars. In the first 
place on the authority of some MSS. the tum before Athenis is 
bracketed (Kayser, Sorof, Wilkins—even third edition, Friedrich; 
retained by Piderit-Harnecker). Surely the fact that in this sentence 
the somewhat garrulous speaker is resuming the audivi enim summos 
homines, cum quaestor ex Macedonia vemssem Athenas of 11, 45 
is abundant reason for its presence. In the latter part of the sen- 
tence Cobet bracketed the words nunc aedilis curulis est et, in 
accordance with his favourite theory of glossal interpolation. This 
athetesis has been accepted by Kayser and by Professor Wilkins 
(all three editions). But to this there is a—mea quidem opinione— 
fatal obstacle, namely in the iam tum (Sorof prints tunc) in the 
contrasted member of the sentence. To this the nunc before faceret 
is not a sufficient contrast. If there were a glossal interpolation 
here, the original form of the text would more probably be qui nunc 
profecto, nisi faceret, huic nostro sermoni interesset. Indeed it may 
well be said that that is the form in which this part of the sentence 
would naturally have been cast; for Crassus by his very words hic 
noster implies that Marcellus is present (cf. huic nostro sermoni) 
and then corrects himself by saying that Marcellus would surely be 
present were he not occupied by his duties as aedile. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, the contrasted clause forces us to accept, not 
merely nunc before aedilis curulis, but also curulis aedilis (for is 
not this term, implying maturity, contrasted with adulescentulus?), 
and est too, which is contrasted with erat. Roughly translated, in 
order to mark its successive corrections and approximations, the 
sentence runs: ‘For I was constrained thereto (1.e. ut cum ipsis 
philosophis dissererem) by M. Marcellus—our friend here—(I 
mean) the one that now is curule aedile and would, of course, were 
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he not at the present moment engaged in superintending the festival, 
be taking part in this talk of ours, and who already at that time, as 
a mere lad, was surprisingly devoted to these studies’. A lighter 
punctuation before ac iam tum erat, which forms merely the second 
member of the relative sentence begun by qui, seems required. I 
have used a comma instead of the prevailing semicolon. Perhaps 
the omission of all pointing were better still, The thoroughly 
conversational tone of the sentence as thus explained is not its 
least charm. 


By way of appendix to the notes on De Oratore J. I venture 
to add the following suggestions of changes of reading in de 
Oratore II. 


5, I9 tum Catulus ‘ne Graeci quidem,’ inquit, ‘Crasse, qui in 
civitatibus suis clari et magni fuerunt, sicuti tu es nosque omnes 
in nostra republica volumus esse, << nec >horum Graecorum, qui 
se inculcant auribus nostris, similes fuerunt, [nec] in otio (or, [nec] 
tamen in otio)—fugiebant; cet. 


29, 127 hic Crassus ‘quin tu,’ inquit, ‘Antoni, omitte s< is >>isté 
(MSS. omittis ista), quae proposuisti, quae nemo desiderat. 


There is also a passage in the de lege Manilia (4, 10) that is very 
clearly wrong. Read: ut neque vera laus ei detracta oratione mea 
neque falsa adfixa (not adficta!) esse videatur. Of course, the 
error is due to the preceding falsa,—e falso falsum. (Unless, 
indeed, adficta be regarded as the archaic form of adfixa: see Munro 
on Lucr. 3, 4: in either case, however, the contrast with detracta 
makes it reasonably certain that we have to do with a participle 
of adfigere not of adfingere.) 


NOTES ON CICERO, DE NATURA DEORUM, I2 


1. The broken connection of thought is to be mended thus: de 
qua < tamen >tam vartae sunt doctissimorum hominum, etc. 
3-4. The original order may well have been as follows: Sunt 


1[From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XX XIII 
(1902), pp. Ixx-Ixxi.] 
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enim philosophi et fuerunt quit omnino nullam habere censerent 
rerum humanarum procurationem deos. Quorum si vera senteniia 
est, quae potest esse pietas, quae sanctitas, quae religio? Sin 
autem di neque possunt nos iuvare nec volunt nec omnino curant 
nec quid agamus animadvertunt nec est quod ab us ad hominum 
vitam permanare possit, quid est quod ullos dis immortalibus cultus, 
honores, preces adhibeamus? Haec enim omnia pure atque caste 
tribuenda deorum numini ita sunt, si animadvertuntur ab us et st est 
aliquid a dis immortalibus hominum generi tributum. In specie autem 
fictae simulationis, sicut reliquae virtutes, item pietas imesse non 
potest, cum qua simul sanctitatem et religionem toll necesse est; 
atque haud scio an pietate adversus deos sublata fides etiam et soctetas 
generis humani et una excellentissima virtus, iustitia, tollatur, quibus 
sublatis perturbatio vitae sequitur et magna confusio. In the MSS. 
the words Haec enim omnia .... hominum generi tributum follow 
quae religio? and the words quibus sublatis . . . confusio follow 
tolli necesse est. The transposition of the latter sentence seems first 
to have been suggested by Wyttenbach. 

16. We should, I think, read: Peripateticos, qui honesta< tta > 
commiscerent cum commodis, ut eG....... atfferrent. 

22. We should probably read: Quid autem erat quod concupis- 
ceret deus mundum signis et luminibus, tanquam aedilts, ornare? 
St, ut tpse melius habitaret, etc., omitting the word deus between ut 
and ipse. 

25. For Anaxtmandri autem opinio est nativos esse deos longis 
intervallis orientes occidentesque, eosque innumerabiles esse mundos 
should probably be read Anaximandri autem opinio est nativos esse 
deos, eosque ... mundos longis intervallis orientes occidentesque. 

37. In the explicative clause qui aether nominatur should be 
written rather than gq. ae. nominetur. 

88. Cicero seems to have written: Jia fit ut mediterranei mare 
esse non credant < at > que sint tantae animi angustiae, ut, si Seriphi 
NAtUS ESSES....... non crederes, etc. For<at >que sint the MSS. 
have quae sunt. 

go. The traditional text is: sed hoc dico, non ab hominibus formae 
figuram venisse ad deos; di enim semper fuerunt, nati numquam 
suni—st quidem aeterni sunt futuri; at homines nati; ante igitur 
humana forma quam homines ea qua erant forma di immortales: 
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non ergo tllorum humana forma, sed nostra divina dicenda est. 
The conclusion of the syllogism I would correct thus: ante igitur 
quam <qua >homines ea qua erant forma di immortales non ergo 
sllorum humana, sed nostra divina dicenda est. 

1o1. A particle needs to be inserted thus: Dant enim arcum 
sagittas, hastam chpeum, fuscinam fulmen; <nam>, etst actiones 
quae sint deorum non uident, nihil agentem tamen deum non queunt 
cogttare. 

107. I conjecture that we should read: Quo modo illae ergo (so 
Reid) et quorum? omitting, as a mere gloss, the traditional imagines 
after quorum. 


AD CICERONIS CATONEM MAIOREM.* 


2, 6. Scribendum est fortasse: Volumus sane, nisi molestum est, 
Cato, tamquam aliquam viam confeceris quam nobis quoque 
ingrediundum sit, istuc quo pervenisti <tu> videre quale sit. 

3, 8. A Cicerone scriptum videtur esse: Nec, Hercule, inquit, 
ego, si Seriphius essem, nec tu, si Atheniensis, clarus umquam fuisses. 
Traditum est: si ego Seriphius essem. Graeca sunt (Plat. rep. 
330 A): dwexpivaro dr obr’ Gy abrés Sepiguos dy dvopacris éyévero ovr 
éxeivos "A@yvatos. Verum vidit cum aliis Reid, sed in editionibus 
adhuc propagatur error. 

5,14. Traditum est: Sua enim vitia insipientes et suam culpam in 
senectutem conferunt, quod non faciebat is cuius modo mentionem 
feci, Ennius: 

sic ut fortis equus spatio qui saepe supremo 
vicit Olympia, nunc senio confectus quiescit. 

Equi fortis et victoris senectuti comparat suam cet. In altero e ver- 
sibus Ennii correxerunt iam quidam quiesco, id quod procul dubio 
ipse dedit; sed equidem plus quam propensus sum ad credendum 
ipsos Ennii versus a Cicerone non esse perscriptos, sed laudatam 
tantum eorum sententiam. Quanto melius sese habeat totus locus 
hunc in modum constitutus: Sua enim vitia . . . is cuius modo men- 
tionem feci poeta, <qui> equi fortis et victoris senectuti comparat 
suam cet. 

8, 26. Scribendum esse censeo: ut et Solonem <in> versibus 
gloriantem videmus. Infra autem equidem non dubito quin 


1 [From Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXVIII (1904), pp. 123-124. ] 
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legendum sit: quod cum fecisse Socraten in fidibus audierim (pro: 
audirem), vellem equidem etiam illud cet. 

I1, 38. Exspectarim: quae si exsequi nequirem, tamen me lec- 
tulus meus oblectaret ea ipsa cogitantem quae iam agere non possem ; 
sed ut queam (pro possim) facit acto vita cet. Non enim inter sese 
opposita sunt non possem et ea quae continuo insecuntur, sed s¢ 
exsequi nequirem et ut possim (pro quo ut queam modo repone- 
bam). Illud ut queam idem valeat atque ut exsequi queam. 

23, 84. Traditum est: commorandi enim Natura deversorium 
nobis, non habitandi dedit? Tanquam interpretamentum expellen- 
dum esse censeo illud deversorium, ut rescribantur verba tradita 
hunc in modum: commorandi enim Natura locum nobis, non habi- 
tandi dedit. 


CICERO ORAT. 30.7 


Traditum nobis est Ciceronem Orat. 30 de contionibus illis quibus 
Thucydides opus suum ornavit iudicium fecisse hunc in modum: 

Ipsae illae contiones ita multas habent obscuras abditasque sen- 
tentias vix ut intellegantur. 

Quae tamen verba, ut quibus vix fieri possit ut integras Cicero 
contiones Thucydideas obscuritatis insimulare voluerit, mihi quidem 
non est dubium quin levi sed perniciosa corruptela laborent. Nam 
mutata, quaeso, verborum collocatione sic locum modo laudatum re- 
scribe: 

Ipsae illae contiones multae ita habent obscuras abditasque sen- 
tentias vix ut intellegantur. 

Num vel syllaba addita causa mea indiget? 


DE LIVIIT PRAEFATIONE 3.? 


Hunc ad modum scripsisse credo Livium: et st in tanta scrip- 
torum turba mea fama in obscuro sit, nobiltate ac magnitudina 
eorum meo qui nomini offictent me consoler. 

Quibus in verbis e librariorum turba unus tam stolidus fuit ut 
pro meo scripserit me, pro me autem meo, qui error per totam inde 
codicum seriem propagatus est praefationis huius elegantiae haud ita 
modice officiens. 


1 [From Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXIX (1905), p. 32.] 
*({From Mnemosyne, Vol. XX XIII (1905), p. 397. ] 
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ON THE APOCOLOCYNTOSIS OF SENECA. 


The verses in c. 15 are surely not in their proper order; but, if we 
make the fourth verse the first, we shall read smoothly thus: 

‘Et iam coeperat fugientes semper tesseras quaerere et nihil . 
proficere 

fusuro similis semper semperque petenti; 

nam, quotiens missurus erat resonante fritillo, 
utraque subducto fugiebat tessera fundo, 
cumque recollectos arderet? mittere talos, 
decepere fidem’ cet. 

After the verses we read: ‘apparuit subito C. Caesar’ cet. Surely 
we should expect the words ‘Et iam coeperat’ cet. to be followed 
by ‘<cum > apparuit subito C. Caesar’ cet. 

There are one or two other places in the Apocolocyntosis about 
which I venture to offer suggestions at this time. Thus, in c. 5 the 
sentence that begins ‘Tum Hercules’ cannot well be right in its 
traditional form. I offer the following attempt at correction. “Tum 
Hercules primo aspectu sane perturbatus est et qui etiam omnia 
monstra non timuerit,®? ut vidit novi generis faciem, insolitum in- 
cessum, vocem .... raucam et implicatam, putavit sibi tertium 
decimum laborem venis <se>; se<d> diligentius intuenti visus est 
quasi homo.’ Near the beginning of c. 12 we might well expect to 
find ‘Et erat omnino formosissimum et impensa <cum> cura.’ 
Again, in c. 13 the words ‘primi omnium liberti Polybius.. . 
Pheronactus, quos Claudius omnes, necubi imparatus esset, prae- 
miserat’ seem to contain a flaw in the adjective tmparatus. Can it 
be that an otherwise unattested inapparttus ‘unattended’ lurks here? 


NOTE ON STATIUS’S THEBAID II. 294.4 


In Statius’s Thebaid II. 294 sqq., we find these verses (the refer- 
ence is to the necklace of Harmonia) : 
Teque etiam, infelix, perhibent, Iocasta, decorum 
possedisse nefas; vultus hac laude colebas, 
heu quibus, heu placitura toris! post longior ordo. 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. XIX (1905), p. 303.] 

2 As I would write, with Palmer, instead of the traditional ‘auderet.’ 

®In ‘qui . . . timuerit’ the corruption probably lies deeper. 
[From the Classical Review, Vol. X (1896), p. 3.] 
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Evidently laude is wrong; but Baehrens’s luce does not seem ex- 
tremely probable palaeographically, nor does it yield a brilliant sense. 
I would suggest clade. The explanation is simple: hacclade came 
to be written haclade, and was ‘corrected’ into hac laude. We may, 
perhaps, find further support for clade in vv. 301-303. 


OBSERVATIUNCULAE AD LOCOS QUOSDAM POETARUM 
ROMANORUM.! 


Verg. Ecl. 1, 19 imprimi solet sed tamen iste deus qui sst da, 
Tityre, nobis. At de nomine tantum illius dei quaeritur. Ergo 
reponendum esse mihi videtur—id quod aliis quoque visum est— 
quis sit. Aliter res se habet Ecl. 2, 19, ubi de sorte ac condicione 
Corydonis agitur; illic igitur recte se habet qui in verbis quae sunt 
nec qui sim quaeris. 

Verg. Ecl. 1, 62 pererratis participium sic intellegendum esse 
censeo quasi scripserit poeta: permutatis. Nam de finium permu- 
tatione non de pererratione hominum inter se finis commutantium 
hic agi demonstrare videtur tota loci sententia. Nimium metro 
concessisse hoc loco Vergilium adhuc adulescentem equidem cre- 
diderim. 

Verg. Ecl. 2, 2 intellegere non possum qui fiat ut in editionibus, 
dissuadente uno, quod sciam, Brunckio, imprimi soleat minime 
latinum illud hoc quidem significatu nec quid speraret habebat. 
Quin reponimus, quod solum est verum, nec quod speraret habebat. 
Sensus enim aperte est—id quod falsa ista lectione retenta intellexit 
ille vir qui editionem in usum Delphini curavit—: Nec quidquam 
sperare poterat, sive: neque ullum spem habebat (sc. amoris 
fruendi). Vix esse debebat cur relegarem ad Cic. Cat. m. 19, 68 
At senex ne quod speret quidem habet. 

Verg. Ecl. 2, 12 recte fecit Ribbeckius, qui Bentleio praeeunte— 
idem autem suasisse Heinsium auctor mihi est Heynius—me cum 
imprimendum curaverit. Id ut fiat postulat membrorum inter se 
oppositio enuntiationis eius quae versibus 8-13 continetur. (Ac vero 
eodem modo multis iam ante saeculis verba intellexit Nemesianus 
qui (Ecl. 4, 41) sic scripsit: Me sonat omnis | silva, nec aestivis cantu 
concedo cicadis.) Sed illud quoque erat hoc loco animadvertendum, 
Vergilio dum haec scribit obversata esse verba Catulli 64, 353 sq. 


1 [From Revue de Philologie, Vol. XXVII (1903), pp. 269-272. ] 
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velut densas praesternens messor artistas | sole sub ardenti flaventia 
demetit arva. Apud Vergilium vsu. 10 de messoribus agitur, versu 
autem 13 recurrit illud sole sub ardentt, quod isti loco eo est minus 
aptum quod inter densas fagos Corydon incondita sua iactat. Com- 
memorandum etiam illud esse censeo Vergiliana verba hunc in 
modum esse distinguenda: 

at me cum raucis, tua dum vestigia lustro 

sole sub ardenti, resonant arbusta cicadis. 


Primum haec uno versu conclusa scripsisse videturs at me cum 
raucis resonant arbusta cicadts, deinde reliqua adiecisse. Atque 
etiam Catulli 66" carminis et 39"™ versus et 47™” a Vergilio imita- 
tione expressi testimonio esse debent notissima fuisse Vergilio 
longiora illa e carminibus catullianis. Vide sis editorum ad eos 
versus adnotationes. 

Verg. Ecl. 3, 65 desideratur particula adversativa. Qua de causa 
scribendum esse censeo et fugit ad salices, set se cupit ante vidert. 

Horatio C. 1, 2 scribenti obversatum opinor Catull. 11. Confer 
enim quaeso Horat. C. 1. 2, 7 sq. pecus egit altos visere montes et 
ibid. 15 ire deiectum monimenta regis cum Catull. 11, 9 sq. Sive 
trans altas gradietur Alpes | Caesaris visens monimenta magni. Ne 
mihi quidem abest suspicio quin Horatianum aequore dammas (12) 
colorem quasi traxerit a Catulli aequora Nilus (8). 

Apud ipsum Catullum primi carminis initium ita intelligendum 
esse suspicor, ut dono non verbum sed nomen esse putemus. Idem 
igitur valet illud Quot dono atque: Cui dono dem. 

Catull. 2, 11-13 non ad secundum quod nunc est carmen pertinere 
satis esse debebat perspicuum. Suspicor equidem intercidisse 
versum in eodem vocabulo desinentem quo versum 11™”, ut totum 
carmen, quod sic tertium esset, quattuor fuerit versuum, quorum 
primus: Passer, deliciae meae puellae. Is versus fortasse latet 3 (quod 
nunc est), 4, unde eum expellere volebat Sillig. 

Catull. 10, 7 tam particulam minime possum concoquere. Repo- 
nendum esse censeo nam, ut idem valeat quid esset | nam Bithynia 
atque: quidnam esset Bithynia. Atque v™ 8 iam dudum postliminio 
reversum stat ecquonam.—Versus 9” sic est distinguendus : Responds 
— id quod erat — mtht neque tpst (nam in fine versus sic scribendum 
esse credo atque insequente versu nec quaestoribus; alioquin enim 
illud praesertim quibus (12) non habet quo apte referatur). Atque 
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vv. 14-16 melius se habet haec distinctio: quod illic | natum dicttur 
esse comparasti, | ad lecticam homines. — Versus 28-30 sic distinctos 
velim: illud quod modo dixeram me habere — | fugit me ratio, 
meus sodalis — | Cinna est Gaius — is ibi paravit. Illud cum 
paravit artissimo vinculo est coniungendum, ut obiectum directum 
verbi pronomen sit; cum intenta autem voce sunt enuntianda et me 
et meus sodalis et Cinna et is. Hinc cum alia apparent tum illud 
quoque, cum Arthuro Palmer me facere sagacissime suspicante 
nomina Cinnae Gai et Catulli Gai quasi tacite inter sese hic opponi. 
— De huius carminis scriptura hoc unum amplius addam, v™ 32 — 
id quod a quibusdam (atque utinam ab omnibus!) iam dudum est 
perspectum — non ferri posse mihi pararim. Nam e tralaticia 
scriptura haec evadit sententia: Utor eis tam bene quam si mihi, non 
alteri, pararim. At nec sibi ipse neque alteri lecticarios compara- 
verat Catullus. Ergo solum vera vetusta iam coniectura paratis. 

Initio carminis decimi Catullus se dicit a Varo e foro ductum esse 
otiosum. Otium igitur in causa fuit cur ludibrio esset scortillo. 
Undecimum carmen notissimo illo sapphico compositum est metro, 
quo metro non amplius usus est Catullus praeterquam in carmine 
51° — nisi adnumeres versiculos de otio. Ji autem versiculi falso 
illuc infersi sunt ubi steterat finis carminis e Sapphone expressi. 
Aliunde eos huc translatos esse suspicor et quidem e vicinitate 
alterius illius poematii sapphici. Ne multa, versiculos illos de otio 
molesto, ioculariter sane illos quidem scriptos, inter carmina quae 
nunc sunt Io™'™" et 11"™™ ab ipso Catullo primitus collocatos esse 
conicio, ut decimum illud carmen aperte respicerent instar notissimi 
illius ““Haec fabula docet.” 

Catull. 64, 351 putridaque infirmis variabunt pectora palmis et 
ipsa putrida — sit venia verbo — videtur esse scriptura. Post 
mortem demum hominibus putrida esse pectora solent. At non de 
cadaveribus hoc loco agitur. Ergo reponendum — quod solum 
verum esse videtur — putria; quod idem Heinsio placuisse certior 
factus gaudeo. Ceteri, quod sciam, editores mendum intactum 
reliquerunt. 

Catull. 64, 384 namque particulam traiectum accipiunt editores, 
quod minime est verum; nam tota loci sententia in praesentes cum 
Parcae artissime coniuncto quasi cardine vertitur. Tu igitur vsus 
382-4 sic distingue: Talia praefantes quondam felicia Pelei | car- 
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mina divino cecinere <e> pectore Parcae | praesentes; namque 
ante domos cet. Huius distinguendi rationis felicia—ut Catulli (an 
scribae alicuius?) scrinia compilem—non est cur ego praefer; ipse 
sibi quisque statim perspexerit. 


ON VERGIL, ECLOGUES, I. 68-70.2 


En umquam patrios longo post tempore finis 
pauperis et tuguri congesto caespite culmen 
post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor aristas? 

Both the interpretations of v. 70 that have been offered are well 
objected to—without, however, the offer of anything better—in 
Conington’s note ad loc. The traditional interpretation according to 
which aristas = messes = aestates = annos, would have everything 
in its favour, but for the feeble aliquot. But it seems not to have 
occurred to any one to correct this word. I have long thought, and 
still think, that the passage is to be righted by a change—palaeo- 
graphically scarcely a change—in aliquot. I would write and point 
the passage thus: 

en umquam patrios longo post tempore finis 
pauperis et tuguri congesto caespite culmen— 
post, ah, quot mea regna videns mirabor aristas? 
It may be added that ah occurs in the Eclogues as follows: I, 15; 


2, 60; 6, 47, 52, 77; 10, 47, 48, 49. 


AD VERGILII AENEIDEM, I. 39 sqq.? 


Pallasne exurere classem 
Argivom atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto 
unius ob noxam et furias Aiacis Oilei? 
Ipsa lovis rapidum iaculata e nubibus ignem 
disiecitque ratis evertitque aequora ventis, 
illum exspirantem transfixo pectore flammas 
turbine corripuit scopuloque infixit acuto; 
ast ego, quae divom incedo regina Iovisque 
et soror et coniunx, una cum gente tot annos 
bella gero. | 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. X (1896), p. 194-] 
3[{From Mnemosyne, Vol. XX XI (1903), p- 46.] 
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His in versibus nequaquam clare apparet ea oppositio quae exstare 
debebat cum inter Minervam et Iunonem tum inter naves et Aiacem 
(cf. sis illud classem Argivom atque ipsos) : et mihi quidem vix esse 
dubitandum videtur quin e multis illis qui volventibus annis Vergilit 
carmina exscripserunt ab aliquo ita peccatum fuerit, ut quae fuerunt 
slla et spsumt pronomina, ea commiscuerit atque in alterius alterum 
sedem leviter mutata forma migrare coegerit. Quod si verum est, 
ita refingendus est locus: 

Illa Tovis rapidum cet. 
ipsum exspirantem cet. 


NOTE ON AENEID, IX. 485.2 


Miram habemus participii concordiam si verum id est quod 
praestant meliores codices Verg. Aen. 9, 485, ubi mater Euryali 
audita eius morte inter alia heu, inquit, terra ignota canibus data 
praeda Latinis. Exspectandum sane erat vel datus — nisi metrum 
obstaret — vel date. Hoc praestant teste Hirtzelio deteriores 
quidam codices atque quod maius procul dubio est favebat huic 
lectioni Bentley aut proprio Marte coniectura eam est assecutus. 
Originem duxit illud data ab altera data quod hoc positum est in 
versu superiore (adfari extremum miserae data copia matri). 


1[Ms. note. ] 


GREEK GRAMMAR, LEXICOGRAPHY AND 
- ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF PURPOSE IN RELATIVE 
CLAUSES IN GREEK? 


Professor Tarbell’s brief notice of “The Deliberative Subjunctive 
in Relative Clauses in Greek,’ published in the July number of the 
Review (p. 302), informed me that I had not been a-mare’s-nesting 
alone in a rather out-of-the-way corner of Greek syntax. 

Some years ago my attention was arrested by the construction of 
the subjunctive in Xen. Anab. I. 7, 7: dore od rotro Sona pi) odx exw 
ori 83 éxdorw rdv didov, av ed yévytat, GAG pi odK exw ixavois ols 5, and | 
also in the similar passage Xen. Anaéd. II. 4, 19-20: otd8 yap ay 
mwodAai yépupac dow, exoev Gv Srroe vydvres Hyeis TWIG pev day Se 
hueis vixGpev, AeAvpevys THs yepupas ody Hovow exeivor Swot Pvywory. 

The construction appeared to me then, as it still does, after com- 
parison of other passages, one of purpose; for we might—grammati- 
cae causa—write in the former passage érus (av) atrots 83, and in 
the latter rérov émurpSaov Srus (av) éxeioe Guydvres TuOdpev, 

I was glad to find my view supported by so excellent an authority 
as Professor Goodwin. His several statements on the subject are 
as follows: 

Gk. Moods and Tenses (ed. 7, 1879) § 65,1, N. 1 (a) €p. 138): 

‘The Future Indicative is the only form regularly used in prose 
after the relative in this sense’ (i. e. to express purpose). 

Ibid. § 65, 1, N. 3 (a) (p. 139): 

‘The Attic Greek allows the subjunctive in such phrases as ie 
Ore eiry, he has something to say; where the irregularity seems 
to be caused by the analogy of the common expression otk é¢e 
6 re (or ti) ely, equivalent to oix oldey 6 ti ely he knows not what he 
shall say, which contains an indirect statement’ (i. e. an indirect de- 
liberative question). | 

Under the second of these statements, which obviously bears 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. VI (1892), pp. 93-95. ] 
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directly upon the point in question, we find cited as the first 
example Isoc. Pan. p. 49 C. § 44 (one of Professor Tarbell’s ex- 
amples): Towtrov 00s wapédocay, adore... . éxarépovs exev ep 
ols dirXoripyOGccy, with the translation that both may have things 
in which they ‘may glory’. Goodwin adds in parenthesis: 

‘Here there is no indirect question, for the meaning is not that 
they may know in what they are to glory’, and he cites his note 
appended to Felton’s Isocrates, p. 135, which I quote here for the 
sake of comparison: 

‘The peculiar use of the subjunctive in é€xew é¢' ols grr0orunbdow 
may perhaps be explained by the analogy of the common construc- 
tion otx dw ri (or 6 rT) edarw, non habeo guid dicam, where the indirect 
question is obvious. The transition from otx gw 6 1 dw to gw 6 
ttedxw might be easily made, although in the latter all trace of the 
indirect question disappears. Other similar examples are cited by 
Kriiger (Gr. Gr. § 54. 7, A. 2), in all of which the leading verb is 
dw. These are Plat. Symp. p.194 D [another of Professor Tar- 
bell’s examples], éoy povov éxy rw Star €y 7 ras, and Xen. Occon. 7, 20, 
evi ri clogdépwotv. In Plat. Phaedr. p. 255 E [one of Professor 
Tarbell’s examples, wrongly cited as 254 E]and Lysias in Andoc. 
§ 42, we have the same construction, if we accept Bekker’s emenda- 
tion 6 rt Aéyy for 6 re A€éye, which the sense seems to require. Com- 
pare also Plat. /on. p. 535 B, where we find dsopeis 6 te A€yys and 
eciropeis 5 re X€yys in the same sentence; here the transition is espe- 
cially simple. Even if we explain etmropeis 6 re A€yys as an indirect 
question [though it seems clearly quite equivalent to ges 6 rT: A€yys, 
cl. irrwv ebropyoavres==lrmous AaBovres, Xen. Hellen. I. 35], it seems 
a perversion of language to apply that name to the others as Kriiger 
does. Of course, these remarks will not apply to the doubtful ex- 
ample Thucyd. vii. 25, discussed in the note [?. e. in an insertion 
in Felton’s commentary on Isocrates Pan., loc cit.], or to the cases 
of the optative there quoted.’ The passages from Plat. Symp. and 
Xen. Oecon. are cited in the Moods and Tenses (loc. cit.). 

Goodwin’s note referred to in the last quotation deserves to be 
given here in full, as follows: 

‘The subjunctive and optative are very rare in this construction 
in Attic Greek, the future indicative being the only regular form 
In Homer, however, the subjunctive and optative are commonly 
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used, this older construction corresponding precisely to the Latin, 
as the relation of the two languages would lead us to expect. 
Another (doubtful) Attic example of the subjunctive may be found 
in Thuc. vii, 25 tpéoBas dyovea, oirep Ppdaowarv, xat...€roTpyv- 
vwowv. Kriiger, in his note on this passage of Thuc. (2nd 
edit., 1861), is very severe on those who retain oifrep with the 
subjunctive, for which he substitutes dws on the authority of a 
single MS. [Classen’s note on the passage (2nd edit., 1884), is this: 
‘Srws aus dem vat. st. ofrep von den neueren Herausgg. 
aufgenommen, da das Relativpronomen mit einem Konjunktiv des 
Zweckes im attischen Sprachgebrauch nicht nachzuweisen ist.’] 
He explains ¢Arorynbdcw, in the present passage of I[socrates, 
as a subjunctive in an (indirect) dubitative question [1. e. the ex- 
planation of Professor Tarbell, following Madvig]. The following 
examples of the aorist optative,- however, show at least that the 
older construction was not unknown to the Attic poets:— dvdpa 
3 otd& Grorov, oS sorts dpxéacery ovd ootss surAAdBotro, 
Soph. PAil. 280; yorpov S& wownriv av ody etpas ere Cytov wd, 
coris pyya yervaiov Adx«ot, Aristoph. Ran. 96. In ver. 98 of the 
Ran. we find the regular Attic construction, coors $0éyferars, 
referring to precisely the same thing as oor Adxoe above. Both 
these examples of the optative must be explained as relative sen- 
tences, and the subjunctive is certainly not more objectionable than 
the optative. Nor can the present example from Isocr. be ex- 
plained as interrogative without great violence to the sense; the idea 
is not that they may know what they are to glory in, but that they 
may have things in which they may glory. See also i¢’ ob wacber- 
res rpoo.rGe, Dem. Phil. ii. § 8.’ 

In G. M. and T. § 65, n. 3 (b) (ed. 7) we find the statement: 
‘The Present or Aorist Optative very rarely occurs in Attic Greek 
after a past tense, but more frequently after another optative.’ The 
examples are those given above with the addition of Plat. Rep. iii. 
398 B, ‘cs pepotro nai A€yoe (depending on xpwpeba dv). Dem. 
Phil. ii. § 8 appears as Dem. Phil. ii. 67, 20 (with fuller text and 
xpociobe for rpoowde). 

Goodwin, however, is hardly consistent in his treatment; for under 
G. M. and T. § 71 (ed. 7): ‘when a question in the direct form 
would be expressed by an interrogative Subjunciive, indirect ques- 
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tions after primary tenses retain the Subjunctive; after secondary 
tenses the Subjunctive may be either changed to the same tense of 
the Optative or retained in its original form,’ we find not only 
Aesch. P. 471 (Professor Tarbell’s first example), but also (albeit 
with the qualification that it ‘may be explained on this principle as 
an interrogative, or by § 65, I, n. 3 [see above], as a relative clause’) 
Xen. Anab. i. 7, 7, which clearly belongs to the other class of 
passages ; and this inconsistency will be found in the revised edition 
(1890) of the G. M. and T. 

In this new edition we find the first statement cited above from 
the old edition unchanged in §§ 572-3. The examples of the opta- 
tive under § 573 comprise (besides Soph. Phil. 281 of Professor 
Tarbell’s list) Soph. Tr. 903, xptpac’ édavriv 6a py tis elaidor 
Bpvxaro (a verse which does not well suit the context as it stands, 
and which I suspect to be corrupt), and Plat. Rep. 578 E, @ ts 
Gey dvdpa Gein els Epnpiav, Grov air@ pndeis pedrAo. BonPyceav, in which 
latter, however, the optative is merely an ordinary instance of attrac- 
tion of mood, the idea of purpose being contained in péAAav without 
regard to the mood. (Goodwin’s remark in parenthesis ‘This may 
be purely conditional’ is a good example of the mental bias which 
has led him to drag in a ‘condition’ at every turn to the great detri- 
ment of a valuable work.) 

As will be seen by the quotations I have made, more than one-half 
of Professor Tarbell’s examples—‘of the phenomenon which had 
not been recognized by any previous grammarian’—have been 
examined and discussed by Kriiger and Goodwin. 

It seems to me now that ra woAAd mpoxdas, ob wodAoOd mdvov 
pe Se in setting in clear light the source of the error into which 
Professor Tarbell and others have fallen in discussing the con- 
struction in hand. The trouble, I believe, lies entirely in the 
ambiguity of & = 1, ‘I have,’ 2, ‘I know’ = oléa (cf. xargyw in 
Romaic), 3, ‘I am able’ = dvvapa, and of coors —1. An indefinite 
or general relative, 2. ms introducting an indirect question. To 
éxw' answers gor. with a personal pronoun in the dative expressed 
or understood, and the definite or particular relative may, as we 
have seen above, be used as well as the indefinite or general, though 
this is less common. 

It remains for me, before enumerating and commenting upon 
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some examples which I have collected from my own reading, to 
examine the three examples which Professor Tarbell gives of a 
so-called deliberative clause after other verbs than éw and éor. 

Soph. PAil. 938: dpiv rd’, ob yap dAdov old dry A€yw may be 
paraphrased ob yap dAd\ov dy, Kaba olda, srw Ad€yo. The fact 
that the antecedent is here expressed seems enough to show that 
there is no relation with an indirect question. So Isocr. xxi. 1: 
Od rpodacews drops, 8! Fvtwa A€yw trip Nixiov rovrovi = tyw rpddacw 
xré. where also the antecedent is expressed. 

In Soph. PA. 279 sqq. Spavra piv waits, as dxywv évaverodrow, | 
wdoas BeBacas, dvipa 5 ovdév’ Evromov, | ctx (avipa) doris dpxécerey, 
ovd (dydpa) doris vécou | xdauvovtre tTvAAG Boro, the object of épavra 
is not vats but vats BeBdcas (the fact of their departure), and it does 
no violence to the thought to supply gxovra governing dySpa. At 
all events, the expression is but a short step beyond the customary. 

In the first of my examples from the Anabasis (vid. supra) wo 
is evidently &w' and the sentence is to be explained like that in 
Isocr. Pan. In Romaic one would say Se(v) qoBotpa (PoBapa) va 
piv ayo tirore vi SHaow (Soxw), an additional proof, as I 
believe, that the explanation of such a construction as one of purpose 
is in accordance with the genius of the Greek language. In my 
second example, although I am inclined to take’ éyw as &w', it may 
be understood as ¢xw* and the dependent clause will then contain 
a deliberative subjunctive. In Xen. Hellen. I. 3. 21 and I. 4. 15 there 
is a like possible ambiguity. 

In Soph. Antig. 270 sqq.: od yap elxouey | otr’ dvripwreiy ot8 
orws Spavres xadGs | rpdfapev, the infinitive in the first member seems 
to prove (as Professor Jebb thinks, who cites as parallel 4%. 428, cf. 
his note ad foc.) that éyw here is a’. 

Eur. Orest. 722 sq.: xovx dr’ eiciv eAdmides, | dro tparduevos Oavarov 
Apyeiwy @vyw is another instance of the purpose-construction. 

Eur. A/c, 120 sq.: obx yw éxi riva | pyAcStrav ropevOG xré. seems 
clearly an instance of ¢w* as shown by the interrogative pronoun. 

Aesch. Ag. 1530 sqq.: duynxava dpovrides orepnfeis—org tTpadxuwpat 
is again an example of the indirect deliberative. Notice that here 
the phrase dunyavd ppovridos crepybeis is a strong ovx olda. 

A good example of the purpose-construction from a later writer 
is Plut. Caes.c. 5: otrw d&Onxe rov Sijpov, ds xawvas piv dpxads, xaswas 
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St reas Cyreiv sacroy, als airév duveiyacvro, unless this be deemea 
a Latinism. 

If the MSS. are to be trusted, we sometimes have the optative of 
purpose, instead of the subjunctive, after primary tenses. Cf. Eur. 
Alc. 112-117: AAN’ ob88 vaveAnpiav | do" dro tis—raparvou (MSS— 
Adoa, Nauck—Avoa), Aesch. Prom. 291 sq. ovx éorw dry | peLova 
poipay veipaty oot (cited by Jerram, ad Eur. Alc. Joc. c#t.), Aesch. 
Cho. 172: ovx éorw dors Aj uot ceipacrro vw (M. xelpero veiv). 
Other examples of this construction, some emendable to the sub- 
junctive, are given along with instances of the optative without dy 
in direct questions, in Mr Sidgwick’s valuable Appendix I of his 
edition of the Choepheroe. 

In conclusion I add one example (there are doubtless others in 
Attic writers:) of the relative clause of purpose after Siwpz:— Hes. 
Op. 57 sq.: rots § tye dyti rupds Siow xaxdv @ kev dwavtes—t épwrwvrat 
cata Oupoy doy xaxov dudayaravres. 


NOTES ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF PURPOSE IN RELA- 
TIVE CLAUSES IN ATTIC GREEK.? 


The paper contained an examination of the idiom ov« gore (pox), 
Or otx dw, os (dors or rel. adv.) and subj. (or opt. after 
secondary tense). The prototype of the Attic idiom was sought in 
Homeric Greek: Cf. JI. 21, 111 sqq., Il. 19, 355-7, Jl. 6, 450 sqq., 
Il. 4, 164, Il, 21, 103 sq., Od. 6, 201 sqq., Il. 3, 459 sq., Od. 15, 310 
sq., with Soph. At. 514 sq., Eur. H. F. 1245, Xen. Anab. 1. 7, 7, 
Eur. Or. 722 sq. (For other examples from Attic Greek, see Class. 
Rev. vi. pp. 93-5.)® It was suggested that “the gradual obsoles- 
cence of the subjunctive which can be traced in Ionic and Attic Greek 
in what Weber calls ‘unvollstandige Finalsatze’ with dws, seems 
to have gone hand in hand with a similar obsolescence in the kindred 
relative final-clauses (i. e. relative in the more restricted sense). 
In this process the finite construction of the rel. clause may have 
been influenced by the use of the fut. particip. to express purpose 
after verbs of motion, a usage so extensive in Ionic Greek that in 


1 [Professor Earle had queried this statement in his copy. ] 

3[From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXIII 
(1892), pp. xvii-xviii.] 

® [See last article. } 
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Herodotus viii-ix, which according to my examination, contain not 
a single fut. rel. clause of purpose, and no certain instance of the. 
ox éyw 6, re constr. with (so-called) final subjunct., we find the 
fut. part. in all 17 times. ” “In such a sweeping away of the 
subjunctive construction we must seek an explanation of a survival 
as certain as the ovx gw 6, te (6) construction appears to be, 
examined from the point of view of historical syntax. It is here 
that Goodwin’s remark is suggestive, if, instead of saying that the 
construction in question ‘may be explained by the analogy of’ the 
indirect deliberative, we say that it 1s to be explained from the essen- 
tial nature of the subjunctive, traced in its development in Homer. 
and found again, in perhaps still further development, in Attic 
Greek, as a survival, sometimes obscured and confused by the in- 
direct deliberative, the similar form of which served to prevent it 
from sharing the fate of its companion relative clauses of purpose. 
If we put the case in this form (pointing out in our support the 
triple ambiguity of éyev and the ambiguity of ders), we shall, 
it seems to me, be as near the truth as we are likely to get in so 
subtle a matter.” 

[The writer did not make himself responsible for any particular 
theory of the original meaning of the Greek subjunctive. He does 
not, however, wish himself to be considered as favouring the putting 
on the same footing, though they may both for convenience’ sake be 
classed as “‘final,” of such subjunctives as those which are discussed 
above, and the final subjunctive developed from the independent 
hortatory subjunctive. Cf. Eur. Suppl. 1232, with Soph. Antig. 
1322 sq., 1184 sq. | 





SOME REMARKS ON THE MOODS OF WILL IN GREEK.? 


In the imperative—the mood of command—the issuer of the 
command, the speaker, is always distinct from the grammatical 
subject. Commands imply superiority on the part of the speaker. 
But let the speaker be one of a body the members of which act, or 
are to act, together: in urging to action the speaker will be urging 
to joint action, he will include himself ‘with the others, he will use 
the first pers. pl. The resultant verbal form will be the first pers. 


1[From the Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Vol. XXV, 
(1894 : special session), pp. li.) 
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pl. of the subjunctive. In the case of this “hortative subjunctive” 
as in that of the imperative, it is the speaker that urges to action; 
the grammatical subject (in this case including the speaker) is to 
carry out the action. Exhortation addressed to oneself takes the 
form of the first sing. of the subjunctive. In exhortation the atti- 
tude of the speaker is one of confidence: he is, to a certain extent, 
the leader. But let an element of hesitation or uncertainty enter 
the exhorter’s mind and instead of an exhortation we shall have an 
appeal. This will take the interrogative form. Thus: tepe “let 
us go’? twpey “wilt thou (will ye) that we go?” (That such is the 
meaning that the Greeks attached to the interrogative expression is 
shown by the prefixing of BovAa [BotrAerbe] and Oéras [Oércre]. 
This is not a case of parataxis proper. We might fairly term the 
prefixed verb a verbal preposition.) In the exhortation the speaker 
constitutes himself, to a certain extent, a leader; in the appeal he 
defers to the will of others, and, in so far, constitutes himself a 
subordinate. This element of subordination leads to the wider use 
of the subjunctive in appeals to persons not included in the gram- 
matical subject, whether such persons be human superiors or super- 
natural entities (gods, fate, &c.). I have chosen to treat the 
extended appeal in its interrogative form, as more obviously evolved : 
but the exhortation is similarly extended. (I use the term “appeal” 
to cover both.) So it comes, at length, that the imperative is the 
mood of the ruler, the subjunctive that of the “man under authority.” 
From logical the subjunctive passes to grammatical subordination. 
(In Od. 5, 465 the construction is simply a formal extension of the 
appeal. Both in this passage and its parallel, Il. 11, 404, Odysseus 
appeals to his @uzés. The context is against Professor Hale’s inter- 
pretation [Anticip. Subjunctive, p. 13].)—The appeal may be more 
or less abject: yet the form of expression remains the same. The 
attitude of the speaker is thus dwelt upon in order to draw attention 
to the fact that in the subjunctive the will of the speaker is always 
conditioned. He desires, he strives, he urges, he appeals; but he is 
always limited in his action by some one or something external. He 
is always conscious of an obstacle. He ts never consciously free. 
I would, therefore, call the subjunctive the mood of trammelled 
effort—The reflex of trammelled effort might well be an expression 
of resignation—naturally negative. Thus twpe “let us go,” pi 
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twyev “let us not go”; but ovx twpey “we shall not go.” This may 
explain Il. 1, 262. Should we resort here to the familiar Greek 
device of emphasizing the negation by making it a separate sentence, 
we should expand this passage to ov yép rw—ovd eorw srs wpa. 
We shall thus have traced to its origin a form of expression 
that has given much trouble. For a different view cf. Professor 
W. G. Hale’s valuable Extended and “Remote” Deliberatives tn 
Greek [Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., Vol. XXIV.] and The Antict- 
patory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin [Stud. in Class. Philol. of 
the Univ. of Chicago, Vol. I.]. In the former of these treatises Mr 
Hale has proved (as I cheerfully concede) that the attempt made 
by others (and by myself) to bring ot« dcrw orws with the sub- 
junctive into the category of “final” constructions (in the generally 
accepted meaning of that term) rests on no sound basis. The 
thanks of scholars are due to Mr Hale for putting the case in clearer 
light. But I cannot draw the sharp line that he does between what 
he calls the “‘volitive,” I the “hortative” and “deliberative” or the 
“mood of trammelled effort,’ on the one hand, and what he would 
call the “prospective” subjunctive, I (tentatively) the “mood of 
resignation or resigned effort,” on the other. Nor can I think that 
the “final’’ subjunctive is not a development of the subjunctive on 
its stronger rather than on its weaker side. The wide range of 
meaning in the subjunctive makes it impossible to subdivide it 
certainly without some external sign. That this is to be found in 
the dv of subordinate clauses I cannot concede.—The optative is 
also a mood of trammelled effort, like the subjunctive. It starts as 
a prayer to a superhuman power, declines to a wish (a prayer with 
the god left out), then to an expression of inclination, then to one 
of concession or resignation. The weakened opt. with ov instead of 
wy and with dy in Att. Gk., bears traces of the wish (paraphrased by 
Bovdoiuyv dy w. inf.) and of the inclination (paraphrased by #Séws dy 
w. opt.), while the feeling that the action of the verb is possible 
under conditions (the condition being indicated by dv as in the case 
of the corresponding subj.) is brought out clearly when we have a 
paraphrase in the form Svvaiyy dy w. inf. The opt. appears from 
the start as logically dependent or contingent, as an appeal to the will 
of the gods. (A careful analysis of the meanings of the opt. accord- 
ing to the grammatical persons might be of value.)—If what has 
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been said of the attitude of the speaker in the case of the subjunct. 
be true, that mood could not be that by which “the earliest expres- 
sion of the will of the speaker for his own act, 1. e., the statement 
of resolve” (=Eng. “I will’) was made, as Mr Hale affirms 
(Anticip. Subjunct., p. 14). The subjunct. is the mood not of “will- 
ing” but of “shalling,”’ and in Gk. we can trace the same distinction 
as in Eng. The modal form that expresses the “free will” of the 
subject (in this case “willer” and grammatical subject are identical 
as in the Eng. will-forms) is the so-called “future indicative.” This 
fact we find brought out frequently by a paraphrase of the future 
after el consisting of BovAoua: or Ow with the inf. The special 
“modal” force of the e protasis, which has been so admirably 
brought out by Professor Gildersleeve, seems most readily explained 
in this way. 


d 


OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES AFTER 
ovx dorw AND ITS KIN.} 


In the last volume (VII.) of the Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology the first place (pp. 1-12) is occupied by an article by Pro- 
fessor William W. Goodwin entitled On the Extent of the Delibera- 
tive Construction in Relative Clauses in Greek. This paper reviews 
in part the discussion started by Mr Arthur Sidgwick in the 
Classical Review of April, 1891, and also sets forth Mr Goodwin’s 
latest view of the matter. I have been prompted to write what 
follows by the fact that Mr Goodwin takes no notice of a theory 
broached by me in Some Remarks on the Moods of Will in Greek 
which appeared in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association for 1895 (vol. XXVI., Proceedings of the Special Ses- 
ston, 1894, pp. 1.-li.)? but credits me with a view of the subject of 
the discussion that I have expressly abandoned. It is with a certain 
hesitation and regret that I thus express my disagreement on an 
important matter of Greek syntax with one to whom I—like so 
many others—owe the first impulse to the study of Greek syntax; 
but I venture to do so at once in justice to myself and with a desire 
to contribute to the ascertainment of truth in regard to the debated 


1 [From the Classical Review, Vol. X (1896), pp. 421-424.] 
4 [See last article. ] 
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construction, I begin with a brief discussion of certain of Mr 
- Goodwin’s statements. 

At p. 1 Professor Goodwin speaks of the clauses in question as 
seeming ‘to lie in the borderland between indirect deliberative ques- 
tions and final relative clauses.’ Now both the indirect deliberative 
question and the final relative clause are ‘subjunctive’ developments 
of the primitive ‘hortative.’ Thus the ‘hortative’ ope let’s go— 
I use the colloquial form to distinguish the exhortation from the 
appeal—becomes, when treated as an interrogation, twpev; shall 
we go? in which the question is put (and this is to be emphasized) 
to the subject of the verbal form minus é¢y#, the action being at the © 
same time conceived as to be performed by the entire subject, #eis. 
This interrogative twpyey; may, of course, be subordinated (indirect 
deliberative question). The ‘final’ clause, whether of the &a type 
or of the relative pronominal type, subordinates, or makes a ‘sub- 
junctive’ properly so-called, of iwpev let's go. The pedigree of 
the divergent uses of the same verbal form may be indicated thus: 


1 Hortative 


2 Deliberative ’ 
3 Indirect deliberative 4 Final “pure” (ia) 


5 Final “mixed” (relative ad- 
verb or pronoun admitting ay) 


Mr Goodwin's ‘borderland’ lies between 3 and 5 and is, as appears 
in his subsequent discussion, a territory of analogy—whether true 
or false is beside the question. 

I have been at pains thus plainly to set forth the genealogy of 
these uses because some of the disagreement among those that have 
engaged in the discussion I conceive to be due to’ the disregarding 
or ignoring of the steps in the development of the several uses of 
what we call collectively the subjunctive. That I have been guilty 
of the fault of which I venture to accuse others I have elsewhere 
(Transactions 1895, loc. cit.) admitted; and I here again concede 
that in claiming that I was in error in seeking to derive the form 
of clause in question from the relative clause of purpose Mr. Hale 
is entirely in the right—, and that too although I do not admit the 
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truth of all that Mr Hale has said in his ‘Extended’ and ‘Remote’ 
Deliberatives in Greek in refutation of my former position. But 
it is not my intention to deal now (if ever; for we differ, e.g., toto 
caelo in our understanding of the primitive force of the subjunctive) 
with Mr Hale’s arguments. It is, after all, of little moment in the 
case at issue to discuss the legitimacy of the steps by which the 
falsity of a position that one has taken up has been shown, if one 
but admit the falsity. But to return to Mr Goodwin’s paper. 
At p. 2 Mr Goodwin gives as types of the construction in ques- 

tion the following: 

dye eg’ ols prroriunPoow, Isocr. iv. 44. 

obk yw cdgicp ory dwadAayo, Aesch. Prom. 470. 

ovdéve. elyov, ooris émoroAas wéupee, Eur. J. 7. 588. 
I may be pardoned if I anticipate the statement of my own theory 
so far as to call attention to the fact that Mr Goodwin gives here 
only clauses dependent upon a form of éxev and none that depend 
upon a form of eva; for it is at this point that we part company. 

At p. 3 Mr Goodwin says: ‘It is generally admitted—that the 

same deliberative interrogative may follow oix ¢w in the sense of 
dwop®, aS in ovk gw 6 te efrw, I have nothing to say; where, how- 
ever, the English translation is misleading, the literal meaning being 
I have not (i. e. 1 am at a loss) what I shall say. That ov is really 
interrogative here is plain from cases like ovix gw ri A€yw, I have 
nothing to say, Dem. ix. 45; ovx é&w ri $0, Aesch. Cho. 91 and 
otk dxw éxi riva pyAoPdray wopev$O, Eur. Alc. 120; and this appears 
in the Latin non habeo quid (or quod) dicam. Here I cannot 
but think that he falls into error. Although Mr Hale seems 
more than inclined (Transactions Am. Philol. Assoc. 1893, p. 161 
sq.) to call me to task for assuming that the ambiguity of ¢xev 
(have, know, be able—the last meaning playing no part in the 
present discussion) and of dors (es -+ 7s and also—according to 
Greek feeling, I am more than inclined to think—os-+ ris; =ris; 
in indirect questions) has been ignored, I cannot but think that 
what I wrote then (Class. Rev. 1892, p. 94)? was fairly justified. 
Does not the fact that the simple interrogative does not (certainly) 
appear in any of the examples of the construction in question, 
whereas the compound sons or the simple os is used in the debated 


construction (though also in the indirect interrogative clause), shew 
1[See above, p. 213. ] 
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that the Greeks distinguished, to a certain and very considerable 
extent, between the meanings have and know in ew? Mr Good- 
win’s translation of ot« dw o re eirw, when ovdx éxw = dropa, 
should not, I must believe, be “I have nothing to say” but I have 
no knowledge what I am to say. The same remark applies to ox 
dw ri Xéyw. For a similar reason it appears wrong to state the 
Latin form as if quod were a mere variant of quid. 

Mr Goodwin is hardly fair to himself when he speks of his 
‘uninstructed mind’ (p. 3). The seemingly spontaneous feeling of 
a mind fit for and trained to the consideration of niceties of expres- 
sion may be nearer right than the devrepa: ppovrides. I am sorry 
that Mr Goodwin regrets my ‘bringing up in judgment against him’ 
his note of 1863; but then he has brought up in judgment against 
me opinions that I have expressly modified (Transactions, 1895, 
loc. cit.). 

I should anticipate too much of my own theory (only a restate- 
ment, after all), were I to take up the affirmative forms dev é¢’ 
ols girorysnfdow etc. at this point. Their explanation follows 
from, or better, goes hand in hand with that of the negative form. 

The example from Plato’s Jon (discussed pp. 3 and 4) proves 
what the forms of expression used in the debated construction prove 
elsewhere, viz. that the Greeks did not hold the relative and the 
interrogative sharply asunder at all stages of their development. 
It does not prove that the two expressions are to be explained as 
steps in one and the same course of development. Secondary con- 
tamination does not prove primary community of source. 

I need hardly say in respect of the second paragraph on p. 4 that 
I deny Mr. Goodwin’s major premiss that 6 re 6@ in the passage 
in the Anabasis is an interrogative clause. 

The paragraph beginning ‘We have thus come’ (p. 4) seems to 
bring some distant hope of a nearer agreement; for Mr Goodwin 
here appeals to the force of the independent interrogative Owpeyr ; 
as the interrogative of the independent hortative A@wper. 

At p. 6 Mr Goodwin at length gives what it could be wished that 
he had given earlier, examples of the debated construction dependent 
upon a form of dv (Eur. Orest. 722 etc.). Curiously, as it seems 
to me, he treats this formula as a development of the €xev formula, 
not vice versa. 
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At the same page Mr Goodwin concludes his discussion of the 
subjunctive per se by giving his formal approval to the term ‘ex- 
tended deliberative.’ Inasmuch as his subsequent treatment of the 
optative is directly dependent on his treatment of the subjunctive, 
I may be permitted to set forth here what I venture to believe to 
be the true explanation of the construction under discussion,—an 
explanation at which I have already’ more than hinted.? This brings 
us back at once to genealogy. 

It seems but fair to take as the primitive use of the subjunctive 
(using the term in its commonly accepted wide sense) that which 
is simplest and which has best stood the test of time in independent 
use, viz. the ‘hortative.’ “Iwne let’s go and pi twp let's not go 


*[See last article. ] 

*I venture to add here in the form of a foot-note remarks on one or two 
points in Professor Goodwin’s treatment of the optative in his paper. 

In Class. Rev. 1893, p. 451°, I have offered an explanation based on analogy— 
and which I still believe to be correct—of the opt. in Soph. Trach. 903.—In 
Ar. Ran, 97 why should Ad«o: not be treated like wéupee in Eur. J.T. 588? 
The one verb ‘expresses purpose’ just as ‘clearly—or unclearly— as the 
other. The ¢@éyiera in the next verse is not unnatural. We pass from a 
should (for a shall) utter to a more independent will utter. Thus the opta- 
tive would be due to attraction or assimilation—Inasmuch as péAdos BonPheas 
(p. 9) = BonOjoo, it were better treated simply as a méAX\c Bonbjca» that has 
turned optative by assimilation, just as a Bon6joe might—After what Mr 
Goodwin says about ‘a disttnct conditional force’ in the example just alluded 
to I will not venture to discuss the reference to my own attitude of mind that 
he makes in the footnote on p. 10. Our points of view are too widely separ- 
ate——lIt need hardly be said that in discussing Soph. Phil. 270-282 I believe 
Mr Jebb to have gone too far back when he says that the dependent optatives 
here represent direct questions (tls dpxéoy; and tls ovAAdByra ;). In my view 
they should rather be treated as optative mutations of ovris dpxéoy and oiris 
curdddBnras in analytic form—With Mr Goodwin’s remark (p. 11) that ‘the 
difference between 4épdv obdéva Boris dpxéoy and &xwr ob8éva Boris dpxéoy is 
surely not generic; etc. (to the end of the sentence) I am in complete accord. 
—Is not Mr Goodwin's remark (p. 12) that ‘the aorist optative in Dem. vi. 8 
seems to come from a tendency to use an optative after the preceding optative 
and an objection to using the future’ somewhat (mea quidem opinione, in prin- 
ciple) at variance with what he says in the first paragraph of the foot-note 
to p. 10?—I may be pardoned if I add that I have (or rather, had) ‘considered 
' carefully Gildersleeve’s wise and acute remarks’ (see foot-note p. 10) and 
that I too regard his formula 8rws dy==2 9» rws as ‘a powerful solvent.’ 

*[See p. 28.] 
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with their corresponding interrogative use (the ‘deliberative’) form, 
as is generally admitted, the basis of many (at least) of the depend- 
ent uses of the subjunctive, or, as may well be said, the basis of the 
‘subjunctive.’ But there is another independent use of the verbal 
type which twpey represents besides the ‘hortative’ and the ‘de- 
liberative-—a use which corresponds to our English shall-future. 
The negative in this case is od not my and the first example is at 
Il. A 262. This usage may be explained as derived from the ‘horta- 
tive’: but there is apparently an intermediate step. In the hortative 
the subject of the verbal form includes the person or persons ad- 
dressed by the speaker. So too, when the ‘hortative’ is used in the 
singular in communion with one’s self. But both the ‘hortative’ 
and the ‘deliberative’ may become, not unnaturally, an ‘appellative,’ 
the person or persons addressed being conceived as entirely apart 
from and external to the subject of the verbal form. 

The answer to the ‘hortative’ is expressed in terms of the ‘horta- 
tive’; that is to say, either it is a mere echo, if the will of the persons 
addressed coincide with that of the speaker; or it is the contra- 
dictory of the form used by the speaker, if the will of those to 
whom he addresses himself be adverse. - In the case of the ‘appella- 
tive,’ however, the answer is expressed in terms of the imperative. 
But besides the answer to the appeal we have to consider what I 
have elsewhere called a ‘reflex,’ t.e. the verbal expression of the 
impression that the result of the appeal leaves upon the mind of 
the appellant. At the place just referred to (Transactions, 1895, 
p. li.), after characterizing the subjunctive in general as ‘the mood 
of trammelled effort’—a term of which, it may be added, I believe 
Mr Hale approves, “I have said: ‘the reflex of trammelled effort 
might well be an expression of resignation—naturally negative. 
This may explain JJ. 1, 262.’ [Of course, the positive ‘reflex,’ 
equally possible, would express what one is to do under the authority 
or control of persons or. circumstances.] ‘Should we resort here 
to the familiar Greek device of emphasizing the negation by making 
it a separate sentence, we should expand this passage to ot ydp 
ww—ovd éoriv drws (Hwy. We shall thus have traced to its 
origin a form of expression that has given much trouble.’ This 
view of the construction in question I still hold, although I use the 
term appeal to cover the interrogative form as well as that used in 
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the illustration that I have employed in the passage just quotea. 
This ‘ov-subjunctive,’ to give it its conventional name, may take 
dy like the ‘ov-optative.’ (How far this use of the particle with 
the ‘ov-subjunctive’ may have affected, if at all, the subjunctive in 
‘relative final clauses’ is a question that no man can answer. A 
certain amount of contamination is, of course, possible.) 

I would now draw up another pedigree, thus :— 


1 Hortative 


| | 
2 Deliberative 3 Appellative 


4 ov-subjunctive 
(4° ov-subjunctive with dy) 


5 Indirect De- 6 Final “ pure ”’ 
liberative 


7 Final “ mixed” 

The theory that I have abandoned would derive the subjunctive in 
the clause dependent on otk dorw (oix gore por, otk dw: for 
so I would evolve the common form of the introductory sentence) 
from 7; the theory of Mr Hale accepted by Mr Goodwin would 
derive it from 5; the theory held here and in the Transactions for 
1895, would derive it from 4. I may add, without in any way aban- 
doning my position, that the persistence in Attic Greek of this 
derivative of 4 at the expense of the derivative of 4b (with dv) may 
be explained by the formal influence of 5 upon 4. 

Though Mr Goodwin has not in the paper that I have just ex- 
amined treated the optative without dv in relative clauses dependent 
upon ov éoriv and ovx gw in the present, I may add that it 
follows as a corollary from the theory just set forth in respect of 
the subjunctive that this remarkable optative in Attic Greek is a 
survival of the ov-optative. The noteworthy sequence marks it as 
archaic and archaistic. 


A SUGGESTION ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
GREEK OPTATIVE.} 


The term ‘potential’ as applied to the optative with dy is elastic, 


1 [From the Classica] Review, Vol. XIV (1900), pp. 122-123.] 
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not to say vague. Strictly speaking, one may venture to think, it 
should be applied only to that phase of the optative with dy which 
is equivalent to the optative of Swwacfa with dy and the infinitive 
of the verb in question (Avoyu dv == dvvaiuny ay dAvav). Besides 
this the optative with ay has often a plain desiderative, or 
inclinative force, being then equivalent to the optative of BovAccOa 
(or é6é\av) with dy and the infinitive of the verb in question, or 
to itself plus 7dédws (Avon dv = Bovdroiuny dy Aveav, or Ad€ws dy Avouus). 
In other cases a condition, more or less formally expressed, 
is emphasised, and the optative may be termed ‘conditional’ 
or ‘contingent.. This use seems readily derivable from 
the desiderative, or inclinational, use. (Cf. Eng. ‘would.’) The 
optative of polite request ( A€yos dy) seems to have similar 
affinities, though it differs from the optative of inclination, in that 
the inclination or desire is that of the speaker, not that of the sub- 
ject of the verbal form. The change from the first to the second 
person, as well as linguistic parsimony, is responsible for this shift. 
Thus A€yos dv = Bovdroipyy dv ce A€yav, Or xa Bdovyv dv por A¥Eyors. 
(One thinks here of Sophocles Ant. 70, where dopevns would 
certainly be an improvement on dws, though 743éws may be 
from Sophocles’ hand.) 

These several uses of the optative with dy, which correspond 
to older optatives without dy (ov-optatives) in the same senses, 
are, I venture to think, derivable from certain uses of the py- 
optative. This does not, of course, imply dissent from the view 
that the differentiation of the sy-optative and the ov-optative in 
Greek is proethnic; it means merely that one can trace the process 
of differentiation in Greek forms alone. (See my remarks on the 
subjunctive and optative in ‘Some Remarks on the Moods of Will 
in Greek.’) 

The precative use of the optative may well be taken as its most 
primitive use. It will appear on a moment’s consideration that this 
belongs primarily to only two persons, the first and the third. Thus, 
AdBorue (py AdBowpn) = dds por AaBetvy (Sds por wy AaBeiv) and AdBa (uy 
AdBor) = dds (wor) airov AaBetv (uy AaBetv). Thus prayer for oneself 
and prayer for another are expressed. 

The answer to such prayers may conceivably be expressed by 


* [See above, p. 219.] 
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AdBors (ob Ad Bors) = SiSwpt cou AaBeiv (od SiSwps oor AaBeiv) and AdBor (ob 
AdBau). The reflex (the answer to the prayer as reported by the re- 
cipient of such answer) would take the forms AdBouu (od Ad Boyn) and 
Ad Bor (ob AdBor), or in the latter case, if addressed to the person for 
whom the prayer had been offered, AdBous (ob Ad Bors). 

The desiderative use of the optative—Avoue (od Avouue) = Bovropar 
(ob BovrAopox) AVeer—will naturally appear (like the future) in all persons. 
(The peculiar turn given to the second person of the dv-optative has 
been discussed above). Here we have the origin of the optative of 
inclination in what might be called a secularised prayer. 

The reflex of the precative mentioned above—AdBouu (od AdBoeps)— 
may be regarded as an expression of ability (or inability). Thus 
AdBouus (ob AdBout) = Svvapas AaBeiv (od divvapot AaBeiv). Here we have 
the potential optative in the narrower sense indicated above. 

The forms BovAoiuny (dv) AaBev=AdBoyu (dv) and Suvaiuny (ar) 
AaBetv =AdBoyn dv, instead of BovAoua: AaBetv and Svwapas AaBeiy Show 
a natural assimilation. In Attic Greek BovAoua AaBely and Sivapae 
AaBeiy represent rather Axpouas. 


ANALECTA.? 


Analecta as a book title means “crumbs swept up” (the title that 
the late T. DeWitt Talmage once gave to a volume of essays). Any- 
one that chooses to refer to Dr. Murray’s English Dictionary will 
find that the word appears in English in the form analects (defined 
“crumbs which fall from the table”) as early as 1623. But if one 
look up analecta in Lewis and Short or the new Thesaurus, he will 
be informed that the word is a masculine noun Latinised from 
dvaXéxrns and that it was the peculiar name of the slave that per- 
formed the office described in Hor. S. 2. 8, 11 sq. But if one will 
refer to Forcellini or Jesner, he will find a neuter analecta and may 
anticipate the brief history that I am about to give of the word as 
a modern book title. 

Martial 7. 20, 16 sq. read with a pause after analecta in 16 instead 
of before it (so that the sense of the verse was supposed to be 
analecta et quidquid canes reliquerunt instead of quidquid analecta 
et canes reliquerunt) combined with Martial 14.81, Scopae, read 
according to the false text sed pretium Scopis nunc analecta dabunt 


‘(From the Latin Leaflet; Vol. V (1904), No. 104.] 
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instead of otta sed scopis nunc analecta dedit)—these passages were 
the fons et origo malorum. On the basis of them, supposed to con- 
tain analecta in the sense “crumbs swept up’, some person at present 
unknown to me at some time prior to the year 1623 (as we have 
already seen) used analecta as or in the title of a book. I should 
like, as a matter of curiosity, to know who that person was; and 
if any reader of these words can tell me, I shall be grateful. What 
I am writing is thus, in asense, an advertisement for a missing 
person. 

_ It may perhaps be worth while to mention in conclusion that the 
term analecta has been Germanised as Analekten (Wolf’s Littera- 
rische Analekten should be familiar to the reader), that this form 
is interpreted in Sander’s Dictionary by Lesefriichte, and that the 
well-known author of the Analecta Euripidea has also published 
certain philological crumbs under the title Lesefriichte. 


NEPO.? 


In expressing my agreement with Mr. Leaf’s view as to the 
derivation of vepd (Class. Rev., July 1891), 1 am glad,to be able 
to supply certain information in regard to Romaic the accessibility 
of which he seems to doubt. That ‘e is often used for the sound I’ 
is stated by Sophocles (Romaic Grammar, § 27, 6) and is well 
known to any one who has been much in Greece. It will be found 
to occur in combination with a liquid, generally a following p, as in 
yeprdw, a0r. éyépaca (yypdane), ofdepo (aidypos), Bep es (Onpiov), xept (xnpior), 
pepi (unpiov, Sophocles, of. cit., vocabulary), udyepas (udyerpos), xepva 
(xepv@, Soph.), v€pyw (cvpyw, ovpw, Soph.); sometimes a preceding p 
as in yxpepvds (xpnyuves) and yxpepvitw ;. xpévw (xpivw = dwroxpivopos: ‘Tis 
kpévw, S& pov xpéva,’ in a popular song, quoted by Byzantios, Acéuxoy 
ras Kad Hpas “EAAnu«ys Auwdéxrov), and perhaps in fapatvw (Bapwvo, 
Soph.); sometimes a preceding A, as in rAévw (xAWww). The only in- 
stance I can recall of this change, or retention of an older pronun- 
ciation as it were better called in most cases, not in combination with 
p or A, occurs in depoo ud (Sypocia dds), quoted to me in Greece as a 
curiosity. Toreturn to vepé : it may be added that the derivation from 
vypov is supported by the form Nepdides. After all, the question is 
very largely one of orthography. Mr. Leaf will, I trust, feel in- 


1 (From the Classical Review, Vol. VI (1892), p. 73-] 
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clined to modify somewhat his caustic remark on the Greeks of 
to-day, if he will consider the great limitations of the Romaic as a 
vehicle of literature, and especially if he will consult the very faith- 
ful, though incomplete presentation of the spoken dialect in the 
first part of Kondyles’ Tpapparcxat ris Néas “EAAquxis TdAdoons, 
Athens, 1888. 


THREE NOTES ON GREEK SEMASIOLOGY.! 


(1) When substantives in -rpov properly denote the instrument 
of action of the verbs from which they are derived, why are pywrpoy 
and other substantives in -rpov used to express the money paid 
for performing the action? I believe the solution to be as follows: 

The very common substantive Avrpov meant properly the instru- 
ment or means of loosing ( Avcews dpyavoy). But the means of 
loosing was a sum of money paid by the ransomer to the captor 
(Avcews pucOds ); and this connotational meaning of the suffix in 
Avrpov—a word of vastly common occurrence, it should be insisted 
on, in the frequent wars of the Greeks—could easily give rise to 
such words as pyverpov, meaning not pyvicews dpyavov, but pyvicews 
puoGes. ° 

(2) A second matter of Semasiology that I would notice here 
is the connotational meaning of the adjectives in -x«dés, which 
frequently mean, not pertaining to such and such a person or thing, 
but skilled in something. This secondary meaning was, I believe, 
reflected, so to say, upon these adjectives from their very common 
substantivised form. The whole process may be simply and clearly 
put in the following scheme involving two adjectives in -«dés of 
the same form, but with a difference of meaning: iarpés medicus, 
larpixos medicinus, iarpuxy (réxvy) medicina (ars), iarpexds medicinae 
peritus. 

(3) The third point that I would call attention to here, is the 
secondary meaning of certain verbs in -i{e»—a meaning which 
explains the disparaging force that we meet with in some verbs 
in -%ev. This is due to a latent reflexive pronoun. Thus 
AaxeviLevy is not to make another a Laconian but to make oneself a 
Laconian, to imitate or ape the Laconians. In the same way, it 
would appear, copiLav, which properly or ordinarily meant to make 
another codés, could be used in the sense of making oneself odds, 
of aping the cogoi. It is thus, I think (pace Platonis in Protagora), 
that we are to explain the good and bad senses of coquorys, ‘teacher’ 
(= dddexaros) and ‘charletan’ (= rév copay pepyrys). 

1[From the Classical Review, Vol. XXI (1907), p. 14.] 
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A SIKYONIAN STATUE. 


Of the mutilated marble statue found at Sikyon,? some mention 
has already been made in archaeological publications; * but no ex- 
haustive discussion has appeared of the qualities of the work and 
the interesting questions which it suggests.‘ 

The statue® represents a nude youth resting upon the left leg and 
with the back of the left hand upon the hip. A considerable portion 
of the bent left arm is missing. It was carved from a separate piece 
of marble, and was attached by metal pins, as is evident from the 
seven holes, with the trace of an eighth, which appear in the verti- 
cally cut surface to which it was secured. About this arm a 
himation is draped, and it falls, from a point just below the 
shoulder, in straight folds, with a gradual increase of fullness as it 
descends. Doubtless it originally reached the base of the statue 
and served as a support. As such, it is well motived; for the sharp- 
ness of the folds shows that the fabric is of comparatively light 


*[From the American Journal of Archaeology, Series I, Vol. V. (No. 3), 
pp. 26-37.—Written by Professor Earle in 1889, when he was a member of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens.] 

* Supplementary Report of the Excavations (pp. 286-7). 

* Seventh Annual Report Am. School, p. 46 (MERRIAM), with a cut from 
Scribner's Magazine, 1888; Journ. Hell. Studtes, 1888, p. 130 (HARRISON). 

*[The plate which accompanies this article was made from a photograph 
taken by Professor C. H. Young of Columbia University. A cast of the 
statue is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.] 

*The dimensions of the statue in its present condition are as follows: 
length of face, from roots of hair to end of chin, 0.16 m.; breadth of face, 
O.II m.; measure over face from ear to ear, 0.21 m.; height of forehead, 
0.06 m.; length of nose, about 0.055 m.; length of eye, 0.03 m.; of mouth, 
0.035 m.; distance of nose from ear, 0.08 m.; tip of lobe of ear below plane 
of outer angle of eye, 0.03 m.; measure around chin and crown of head, 
0.67 m.; around head above curls, 0.56 m.; over breast from arm-pit to arm- 
pit, 0.34 m.; from throat to navel, 0.33 m.; from navel to pubes, 0.12 m.; be- 
tween hips, 0.26 m.; around waist, 0.71 m.; from shoulder to shoulder, 0.35 
m.; from back of neck to small of back, 0.40 m.; across back from arm-pit 
to arm-pit, 0.34 m. 
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texture, as can be gathered also from the manner in which it is held, 
the hand upon the hip supporting easily the bulk of the weight 
without the appearance, between wrist and arm-pit, of a brooch or 
clasp to help hold it, such as we find elsewhere in a somewhat 
similar conception. Thus, the garment was practically a support, 
artistically a graceful relief to the nude figure. The statue is still 
further mutilated by the loss of the right arm from a little below 
the shoulder, the greater portion of the right leg, and somewhat less 
of the left, with the contiguous drapery. The membrum virile, 
which was not, as very commonly,? carved separately and set in, 
is broken off; a considerable portion of the left side of the throat. 
is missing, rendering restoration here necessary; and the nose is 
somewhat mutilated, as well as the curls. The head was broken 
into three large pieces,* which were still in contact. The greatest 
break comes just above the forehead, on the right side of the head, 
and may be distinguished in the photograph. The right arm was 
extended, as is shown by the direction of the remaining portion; 
the motive of this will be considered later in connection with the 
identification of the statue. The pupils of the eyes were not plas- 
tically indicated, but were painted red, and traces of the yellow 
coloring of the hair were plainly visible just after the unearthing of 
the head. 

The surface of the marble—the provenience of which I am unable 
to state—is somewhat corroded; but the fine Greek workmanship 
remains plainly evident; and the finish was most careful in all parts 
of the statue except the hair, of which more below. 

The following questions naturally suggest themselves with refer- 


*Cf. Hermes in Berlin (Verzeichniss der ant, Skulpturen, No. 196); brooch 
on left shoulder, left hand extended, garment (chlamys) falling around and 
below left arm; Hermes on Ephesian columna caelata (FR.-WOLrT., 1242-3, 
OvERBECK, Plastik (°), 1, p. 97); sequel to preceding motive, chlamys has 
slipped from shoulder bringing brooch in bend of left arm (left hand on 
hip). In connection with this last figure, it may be mentioned that, in atti- 
tude, it corresponds very closely with the figure of an athlete in an Attic 
relief of the fourth cent. B. c. figured in the Annali, 1862, tav. d’agg. M. (text 
by MICHAELIS, 1b. pp. 208-16). 

*Cf. Berlin originals, Verzeichn., Nos. 258, 259 (Satyrs of “Periboétos” 
type), Fr.-Wott., No. 1578 (Eros of Centocelle), etc. 

*>Two small fragments filling fractures in the curls were also found; now 
probably lost. 
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ence to our statue: first, whether it represents a god or a man; 
second, if the former, what god is represented ; third, what motives 
known to the history of Greek sculpture does the work embody ; 
fourth, to what age of Greek sculpture is it to be referred, to what 
school, and, perchance, to what artist. 

As regards the first question, there can scarcely be a doubt that 
we have before us the statue of a god. A consideration of the 
whole form and character of the work precludes the supposition 
that the artist was elaborating portraiture of any sort. There are 
no features of actual human personality ; on the contrary, the whole 
is pervaded with the spirit of ideality. Nor can it be considered an 
ideal athlete or ephebe portrait ; for neither is the muscular develop- 
ment such as to warrant this opinion, nor is the pose that of an 
athlete: one of the most characteristic features—though not ade- 
quately rendered in the photograph—is a plump fullness and a 
heavy sensuous droop about the region of the loins that show a 
far different character. The body is languid, and far more sug- 
gestive of soft, seductive ease than of the palma nobilis: in fact, 
I can find no better expression of the whole spirit and character of 
the body than the admirable words in which Overbeck! describes 
the Praxitelean satyr-type: Zu ringen und zu kampfen oder selbst 
zu eimem etlenden Botengange wiirde dieser Satyrkorper micht tau- 
gen, fir thn passt nur das freie Umherstretfen, ein Tanz mit den 
Nymphen oder diese behabige Ruhe, die wir vor uns sehn und welche 
thn von oben bis unten durchdringt und selbst fiir den Arm auf die 
Hiifte einen Stiitzpunkt suchen lasst. Attention should also here 
be called to the fullness of the breasts and the distinctly feminine 
form of the shoulders, to which further reference will be made. 
It is not, however, to be assumed, from the implied comparison 
with the Praxitelean satyr, that we have before us a type inter- 
mediate between god and man. The expression of the features, 
though sensuous, is yet lofty and ideal. It is plain, then, that it is 
the statue of a god; and let us attempt to answer the question, What 
god is represented? 

The opinion that we have here a Dionysos was broached in the 
first instance by M. Kabbadias; indeed, he made his assumption 
before it had been demonstrated that head and torso were parts of 


* Plastik (*),11, p. 42. 
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the same statue. To this he appears to have been led by a certain 
likeness to the so-called Ariadne head.1 It seems proper to refer 
here to this designation, inasmuch as it was made public at the time 
in the daily “Eqypepis of Athens, and was followed in a brief report 
on the excavations at Sikyon, published in the New York Evening 
Post in 1888. It is also accepted as probable by Miss Harrison,? 
while Professor Merriam® left the question an open one by de- 
scribing the statue simply as “a naked male figure of pronounced 
feminine type.” Allowing this assumption to rest for the present, 
let us seek to gain firmer ground by a process of elimination. Con- 
siderable stress should be laid upon the feminine forms of our 
statue, particularly the breasts and the shoulders. Such shoulders 
appear in statues of Apollo, Dionysos, Eros, and (rarely) Hermes.‘ 
An identification with Hermes is to be excluded, inasmuch as there 
is not a hint of the swift messenger of the gods, nothing of the 
lightness and lithe ephebic or mellephebic vigor which characterizes 
the youthful Hermes type. Eros also must be stricken from the 
list ; for there is in our statue no trace of wings, which dre required 
in an Eros,° to say nothing of the greater boyishness of most of 
the types of Eros. 

We have then to decide between Apollo and Dionysos—a task by 
no means easy. The statues of the youthful Apollo exhibit a boy 


*See Fr.-Wott., No. 1490, for data in regard to this head. 

Journ. Hell, Stud., ut supra. 

* Seventh Ann. Report Am. School, ut supra. 

*Cf. the Florence statue (FRr.-Wott., No. 1534). I am unable at present to 
give another instance, Even in this figure there is a plump firmness about the 
shoulders distinctly at variance with our statue. 

*On this question, see FuRTWANGLER (ap. Roscuer, art. Eros, p. 1350) : Von 
Anfang an erscheint Eros als Knabe oder Mellephebe gebildet und mit Fligeln 
ausgeristet, Particularly also the following: Ungefliigelte Bildung des Eros 
ist nirgends als beabsichtigt, sondern nur aus Nachlassigkeit erstanden und 
zwar namentlich in spatromischer Zeit eu konstatieren, wo man die Fhigel — 
bet bekannten Typen zuweilen auch an Statuen aus Bequemlichkeit wegliess 
(J. c., p. 1369). We have, of course, in the present instance nothing either 
nachlassig or spatrémische; as wingless, may be mentioned the St. Peters- 
burg torso (FR.-W., 217), a replica of the same original as the Sparta torso 
(Fr.-W., No. 218), which latter shows evident traces of wings. Cf. also the 
wingless group in Berlin (Verz. 150) to which the designation Eros und 
Psyche(?) is given and favored, obwohl das iibrigens nicht gerade uner- 
lassliche Abzeichen der Fliigel den Figuren fehlt. 
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of graceful and agile form, with an inherent capacity for action, as 
in the Sauroktonos.1. On the contrary, we find in our statue an 
inertia, a fleshiness about the body, not marked enough to be in any 
wise gross, and yet plainly and skilfully suggested. We have this 
much, then, to urge in favor of the identification with Dionysos; and 
we can find still further support for it. The statue was found in 
the theatre, which was consecrated to Dionysos, who had moreover 
at Sikyon a temple in the immediate vicinity—pera 16 Oéarpov, in the 
words of Pausanias. This argument, while of some value as cor- 
roborative testimony, is worth but little per se, for we find a statue 
of Apollo in the great theatre of Dionysos at Athens. 

But it may here be urged, in favor of the identification as Apollo, 
that the face of our statue has an expression too lofty and intel- 
lectual for the youthful Dionysos. This objection may be satis- 
factorily answered, if we consider on what it chiefly rests, namely, 
the high forehead. For the mouth, though not broad as in Satyr- 
faces, will be found full and sensuous, while the cheeks and chin 
sink so softly into the unusually full throat that the uncommon 
heaviness here strikes one immediately when the statue is viewed 
in profile. Furthermore, a high forehead is precisely what we find 
in Seilenoi and Satyrs;? and the apparent lowness of the brow in 
many statues of Dionysos is due to the arrangement of the hair or 
to the head-band across the upper part of the forehead, while the 


*Cf. BAUMEISTER, Denkmal., s. v. Apollon, p. 95 sqq.; especially p. 98, where 
we read: Die grosse Menge der sonst erhaltenen Apollonstatuen geben den 
Charakter wieder, welchen Praxiteles seinem Sauroktonos aufgepragt hatte: 
eines Epheben von schlanker Bildung, Kraft und Zaritheit der Gheder vereini- 
gend, zunschen Hermes und Dionysos die Mitte haltend. Cf. the remark of 
FuRTWANGLER (ap. RoscHeER, p. 467): Die K6rperformen [des Apoll] sind 
regelmassig sehr jugendlich und weich, oft denen des Dionysos sich nihrend. 
I am well aware that it is frequently difficult to distinguish mutilated statues 
of Dionysos from those of Apollo, and the attempted restorations are fre- 
quently dubious: cf. Brunn, Beschreib. der Glyptothek, Nos. 97, 103. Ex- 
amples might be multiplied. 

*Cf. on this subject ScHREIBER (Mittheilungen Athen., 1x, p. 248), whose 
arguments against Waldstein’s athlete hypothesis seem convincing. He would 
make the familiar Athenian figure an original by Kallimachos the cararnttrex ves 
The statue, according to him, is that of Apollo Daphnephoros, the chair of 
whose priest we find in the theatre: cf. ut supra. 

*Cf. the drocxoretwy (Fr.-W., No. 1429). The comparison of Sokrates with 
his high forehead to a Seilenos is well known. 
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height of forehead is noticeable only in those statues of Apollo 
which exhibit some such arrangement of hair about the face as in 
our figure We have, also, a noteworthy instance of a sweet 
femininity and quite as much intellectuality in a head in the Berlin 
Museum,? which was at first, like the Sikyonian, assumed to be 
that of a female, but has been unhesitatingly declared to be a 
Dionysos by an authority so competent as Furtwangler. 

We have next to consider what Greek sculptural motives the 
statue embodies: (1) the general pose of the body and legs; (2) 
the evident motive of the left arm; (3) the probable motive of the 
lost right arm; (4) the head and arrangement of hair. 

As regards the pose, we observe that the weight of the body rests 
on the left leg, and that there is a corresponding graceful sway in 
the hips and loins. As is admitted, on the testimony of Pliny® 
and the evidence of replicas of the Doryphoros and other statues, 
Polykleitos was the first to introduce into Greek sculpture the dis- 
tinction which is well described by the German terms Standbein 
and Spielbein—the leg on which the weight of the body rests and 
that which is free to pose in any one of several graceful attitudes. 
Praxiteles added a graceful sweep and curve of the body, giving 
to it, as a whole, a sort of S-shape. This is admirably exemplified 
in the Olympian Hermes. The Praxitelean type is at once evident 
in our Sikyonian statue, and that, too, not as a novelty but as part 
of the common stock of artistic tradition. 

Concerning the left arm there are several points to consider. The 
left hand supported on the hip is noted as a favorite motive with 
Praxiteles, though it may have had an earlier origin. It is easily 


*Cf. the so-called Ariadne head (Fr.-W., No, 1490). Many statues of 
Dionysos have low brows, but the same is true of heads of Apollo: cf. the 
Belvedere and Apollino, with the high forehead (fourth century type), with 
Fr.-Wo tt., Nos, 222-4. 

*Verz., No. 118; FurtwAncier, Sammlung Sabouroff, Tafel xxut. Ge- 
funden zu Athen beim Lykabettos. Hohe 0,24. Gesichtslinge 0,12—Pente- 
lischer Marmor (FurRTWANGLER, I. c., Note 1 under text). The marked fem- 
ininity of the face, the sweetness of expression and the high forehead are 
points of comparison with our statue which at once struck me. Wir haben 
mer, says Furtwangler, einen ganz unversehrten, etwas unterlebensgrossen 
Dionysoskopf vor uns, der aus einem attischen Atelier der Zeit des Praxiteles 
selbst stammt. 

*HN, xxxiv. 56; cf. Oversecx, Schrifiquellen, No. 967. 
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demonstrable that the resting of the left hand on the hip may be so 
motived as to express more than one artistic idea. Let us take, 
for example, a satyr-statue of the Periboétos type (e. g., Berlin 
originals Nos. 258, 259; Overbeck, Plastik ©), 11, p. 41). Here we 
see the back of the left hand resting softly against the side, rather 
below the hip: this, together with the graceful and delicate pose of 
the whole figure, may fairly be considered as the fully developed 
Praxitelean motive. This is essentially the position of the hand 
in our Sikyonian statue, though here there is a fuller and firmer 
resting of the back of the hand against the side, which, in a draped 
statue of an elderly man, would give an air of dignified composure. 
If the motive were that in which the back of the hand is turned 
outward and the knuckles rest firmly against the side, there would 
be a greater sturdiness, a certain holding of force in reserve, par- 
ticularly when accompanied by a firmer pose of the whole body.’ 
The same may be said of the position of the hand with the fingers 
extended forward, the thumb behind, to us perhaps the most com- 
mon and natural of these attitudes. 

It is essential here to give in historical sequence a brief list of 
instances of the left hand supported against the side more or less 
in the manner of the Sikyonian statue. From the Parthenon we 
have the following: (1) Standing semi-draped male figure on 
w. frieze (Michaelis, 9. 1. 1); in which the left hand rests rather 
below and somewhat behind hip: cf. Carrey’s drawing ap. Michaelis. 
(2) Standing male figure on E. frieze (Michaelis, 14, 111, 19), back 
of left hand on hip, staff under right arm, also draped. Together 
with these may be grouped a number of Attic reliefs in which the 
traces of Pheidian art are evident. I give the numbering of the 
casts ap. Friederichs-Wolters. (3) Standing figure of Asklepios 
(Fr.-W., No. 1070), the familiar draped type resting on staff with 
left hand concealed in garment and supported on hip. Such figures 


*It is instructive to observe the effect of the supporting of the right hand 
upon the side (in the instance about to be cited, fingers outward in plain 
view, thumb behind) in the figure of Pelops from the east pediment of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. Cf. Fr.-W., p. 125: Nicht ohne Absicht scheint 
fiir ihn der Kinstler die selbstbewusste, fast trotsige Haltung gewahlt eu 
haben: den Kopf etwas surtickgeworfen, die Hand in die Seite gestemmt, 
steht er seines Steges bewusst da. A somewhat similar attitude in a nude 
Poseidon statuette is described (Fr.-W., No. 1763) as mehr energisch als stols, 
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have a close likeness to that cited above from the E. frieze of the 
Parthenon. As Overbeck (Plastsk ) 1, pp. 274, 279) has no 
hesitation in deriving the seated statues of Asklepios (cult-statues), 
whether through Alkamenes or Kolotes, from the Zeus of Pheidias ; 
so we may claim the standing figures of Asklepios on the reliefs as 
Attic and Pheidian, in view particularly of the Parthenon figure 
alluded to above. Similar figures are Fr.-Wolt., Nos. 1085, 1196. 
It is not always possible to determine whether the back of the hand 
rests on the hip or whether the doubled hand holding a portion of 
the robe rests the knuckles upon the hip. This latter posture in 
connection with a more erect position of body, necessitating the 
firmer holding of the robe, is expressive of sturdier dignity. This 
position of the hand we have clearly in the Berlin statue Verzetch., 
No. 71, and apparently in the fine statue of Sophokles in the Lateran 
(Fr.-Wolt., No. 1307). For left hand on hip, cf., also, Fr.-Wolt., 
Nos. 1085, 1147, I150, I15I, 1161, 1195, 1196, 1445. To these 
should be added, as Praxitelean, the Periboétos satyrs (e. g., Berlin 
Verz., Nos. 258, 259); the Hermes of the columna caelata (Over- 
beck, Plastik(*#), 11, 97; Fr.-Wolt., Nos. 1242-3); an athlete in an 
Athenian relief previously cited (Annali, 1862, tav. M). An ar- 
chaistic Hermes on the “Altar of the Twelve Gods” in the Louvre 
(Fr.-Wolt., No. 422) stands stiffly with left hand on hip. A stand- 
ing figure of Ammon from Pergamon may be added—a draped 
figure with left hand on hip, reminding one strongly of Attic work. 

In the preceding list we have either Attic works or at least Attic 
types. Since it appears already in Pheidian art, it is plain that the 
motive in question in its more general aspect cannot be called Praxi- 
telean; but there seems no just ground for refusing it this title, 
when it appears as developed in the more restricted type of the 
fourth century, and as applied to nude or nearly nude youthful male 
Statues. 

As regards the right arm, it is evident from the remaining portion 
that it was at least somewhat extended; and, in consonance with 
the rest of the figure, it may most readily be assumed that it was 
supported upon an object of some height. If the figure is Dionysos, 
this object may with great probability have been the familiar 
thyrsus. An interesting comparison may here be made between 


*Cf, Fr.-Wott., pp. 327, 328, for some remarks on the connection between 
such reliefs from Parthenon and other sculptures. 
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our statue and a relief on one side of a white marble disk in Berlin 
(Verz., No. 1042), found at Gabii, thus described: in flacherem 
Relief und flichtiger ausgeftihrt die stehende Figur des jungen 
Dionysos in Chiton [?] und Umwurf [Himation], auf einen Stab 
(Thyrsos) gelehnt; auf Felsen neben thm brennt eine Flamme. 
Rémische Arbeit. The figure looks toward the spectator’s right 
and somewhat downward; the left hand is supported on the 
hip, the hair seems to be gathered in a knot on the back of the neck, 
the right arm is bent sharply at the elbow and the hand, held high, 
grasps the thyrsus; the weight of the body rests on the left leg, the 
right is bent in the same manner as the left leg of the Ephesian 
Hermes. The points in common with the Sikyonian statue are the 
following: (1) left hand on hip; (2) weight on left leg; (3) right 
arm raised; (4) garment (himation) over left arm—although in 
the disk figure it is draped over the left shoulder, and, leaving the 
left elbow bare, falls in front of the left arm as far as the knee, 
being then brought around behind the figure and looped from before 
over the bent right arm. It seems not improbable that the Roman 
disk figure goes back to a much earlier Greek original; and one is 
reminded of the Dionysos by Eutychides in the house of Asinius 
Pollio.1 The comparison affords us, at all events, an interesting 
parallel; and, aside from this, the thyrsus seems the most natural 
explanation for the position of the right arm in our statue. 

As regards the position of the head, I fancied I could detect, in 
the inclination toward the right with the gaze turned toward the 
left, something borrowed from the Alexander type, which is un- 
doubtedly due to Lysippos.? But if there is just reason for this 
conjecture, the motive is here merely hinted at; it is already an 
artistic commonplace of the post-Lysippian epoch. But we have 
particularly to notice the free handling of the hair, reminding in a 
measure of the heads of Alexander, in which we have, as in the 
Sikyonian statue, a simple arrangement of the locks, which are 
drawn down from the crown of the head and curl freely upward 
over the forehead and temples, falling somewhat lower on the neck 


* OvERBECK, Plastik (*), 1, 135. 

7 On this subject, cf. BAUMEISTER, Denkm., s.v., Alexandros, and particularly 
Emerson in Am. Journ. Arch., vol. 11, pp. 408-13; vol.111, pp. 243-60.Cf. Over- 
BECK, Plastik (*°), 11, p. 110 sqg., in regard to portraits of Alexander by Lysip- 
pos. 
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behind. This, so far as I am aware, we do not observe in the 
Praxitelean types and can hardly date earlier than Lysippos, to 
whom, indeed, it seems attributable. It is the germ of the treat- 
ment in later types, such as the Pergamene figures, where we see 
the hair, as in the Laoco6n and the busts of Zeus, rising in a sort 
of halo about the head and face. The conception of this arrange- 
ment may, of course, be sought earlier. We have, in a diskobolos 
of Attic type? and in the Eubuleus of Praxiteles, ephebic figures 
in which the short hair is secured simply by a band or fillet, in 
strong contrast with the Attic krobylos® in vogue till the middle of 
the fifth century B. c., though scarcely appearing on the Parthenon.‘ 
In our statue, the hair behind and above the line of curls exhibits 
very rough and superficial workmanship, and was evidently not 
intended to be seen. We observe, also, the great fullness of this 
portion of the head, more noticeable in profile. Taking this in 
connection with the presence of a number of holes in the marble 
above the line of the curls, we may conclude that the head had some 
sort of decoration, which concealed the unfinished upper portion. 
‘We observe the same workmanship in other statues with a similar 
arrangement of hair about the face and with indubitable traces of 
wreaths.©5 What more natural, then, than to suppose, about the 
head of our statue, an ivy-wreath of bronze, with broad, full leaves? 

The height of the forehead, as already shown, though not neces- 
sarily conflicting, yet seems unusual in a Dionysos. Furtwangler, 
in his excellent notice of the Berlin head, already referred to,® 
says that it can be none other than that of Dionysos on account of 
the fillet in the hair which touches the middle of the forehead and 
there conceals the roots of the hair—a characteristic of Dionysos. 
Die gewohnliche Binde, he continues, wurde bekanntlich viel weiter 


*We see this, also, in the Monte Cavallo colossi, which exhibit traces of 
Lysippian influence. 

* Fr.-Wott., No. 465; Oversecx, Plastik(*), 1, p. 276. 

*ScHrerzer, Mittheil. Inst. Athen., vu, p. 246f. 

*Cf, Mittheil. Inst. Athen., vu, p. 262, a figure in der Gruppe der schonen 
Greise, der Thallophoren. 

*Cf. Fr.-Wott., No. 1283 (Asklepios?) for arrangement of hair, for 
high forehead, and for a certain community of expression (e. g., similarity of 
mouth) with our statue, though No. 1283 is bearded. It may be added that 
the fullness of the back of the head is far more Praxitelean than Lysippian. 

‘Sammlung Sabouroff, text to Taf. xxttt. 
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hinten im Haare getragen. In dlterer Zeit tragt Dionysos ganz 
regelmassig den Epheukranz um das Haupt und dieser scheint auch 
unserem Kopfe nicht gefehlt zu haben; eine schrage Rethe kleiner 
Locher hinter dem Vorderhaar (darin 8. Th. noch Reste etserner 
Stifte) seugen davon, dass ein solcher aus Metallblattern angesetst 
war. Here we have something parallel to our statue. From the 
end of the fifth century there appears in figures of Dionysos, besides 
the wreath or instead of it, a broad fillet, like that previously de- 
scribed, above the middle of the forehead. This arrangement, 
derived from the symposial habits of the time and explained by 
Diodorus Siculus (Iv. 4.4), was adopted as a peculiar attribute of 
Dionysos, and from it he derived the epithet perpyddpos. This fillet, 
originally separate from the wreath, as we see it in the Berlin head, 
was later for the most part adorned with ivy-leaves and ivy-berries, 
and came to form an integral part of the wreath (mit dem Kranze 
zu einem Ganzen verbunden). Such an arrangement is common 
in terracottas of Asia Minor and marbles of the Roman period. 
Can we now assume any such arrangement in the case of our statue? 
That the fillet was not indicated in the marble is at once evident; 
and without a cast it is impossible to state whether it might have 
been formed in metal and connected with the wreath. It is worthy 
of note, and plain in the photograph, that the hair immediately over 
the forehead is, near its roots, in noticeably lower relief than the 
waving locks which rise above it, and that, in the depressions of the 
curls at either side, a metal fillet might have rested with the wreath. 
This point, however, cannot at present be fully settled. 

Before leaving this subject, I must again call attention to the 
paper of Furtwangler which has been previously quoted. He has 
summed up and characterized the features of the Berlin head in 
words which apply in great part to our statue, as well, although 
the eye is here not so deeply set. The breadth of the root of the 
nose is certainly noticeable; and we have also the same peculiar 
fullness of the chin and throat, which in our statue is even more 
marked than in the Berlin head. 

The epoch and school to which our statue belongs will now be 
considered. As we have seen, it has in it no elements earlier than 
Praxiteles, while the treatment of the hair and perhaps the position 
of the head are rather Lysippian. We must, indeed, admit that a 
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distinctively Sikyonian element in the work cannot. be proved to 
any marked extent, and it is certainly not in any way strongly 
Lysippian. It partakes rather of the character of a generalized 
post-Alexandrine or Hellenistic art. At the same time, we see in 
it no trace of the over-wrought pathos of the Pergamene and 
Rhodian schools, or of the archaistic tendencies of Pasiteles. These 
considerations will weigh in approximating the date of the work, 
particularly if we bear in mind that all its characteristics appear as 
fixed artistic elements and in no wise as inventions. That the work 
is Sikyonian is unquestionable. 

The later history of Sikyonian sculpture is known to us through 
scattered references, especially in Pliny. Inscriptions also have of 
late come most serviceably to our aid. According to Pliny, Greek 
sculpture fell into decay after the time of Lysippos and his immedi- 
ate successors, to revive again in Ol. crvi. As has already been 
said, we have in our statue nothing of this ars renata, as it is known 
to us in the later schools. It must then be attributed to one of the 
suc.essors of Lysippos; and, as we can trace no strong Lysippian 
elements in it, to some artist not under the immediate sway of the 
master—to one who displayed a spirit rather pan-Hellenic than 
Sikyonian. 

So far as we can estimate on the data of Pliny, the activity of 
the artists named as followers of Lysippos must have continued 
into the latter portion of the third century B. c. Our knowledge 
on this subject may be resumed as follows—The pupils of Lysippos, 
who according to Pliny flourished Ol. cx111,1 were Daippos, Boedas, 
Euthykrates son of Lysippos, Phanis, Eutychides, Chares of 
Lindos,? of whom Eutychides and Daippos, on the same authority,® 
flourished Ol. cxxI, i. e., about a generation later than their master. 
Euthykrates had a disciple Teisikrates,* while Xenokrates is men- 
tioned as disciple of either Euthykrates or Teisikrates.5 From 
Pausanias, we learn that Eutychides had a disciple Kantharos, a 
Sikyonian.* Furthermore, the inscriptions collected by Léwy 


* HN, XXxIv. 51; OvERBECK, Schriftquellen, No. 1443. 
2 Cf. OverBeck, Schriftquellen, No. 1516. 

*HN, l. c. 

* HN, xxxiv. 67. 

°HN, xxxIv. 83. 

*Paus., vi. 3. 6. 
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(Inschr. gr. Bildhauer) show that the Sikyonian Thoinias son of 
Teisikrates was the son and disciple of Teisikrates son of Thoinias. 
The name of this Thoinias son of Teisikrates, moreover, occurs in 
the Sikyonian inscription No. 2, published above,’ and assigned to 
the second half of the third century B. c. 

Starting from Lysippos,? we may draw up the following artistic 
genealogy: 


“ee 
| | | | | | 
Daippos Boedas Euthykrates Phanis Eutychides Charsso 
fil. Ol. CxxI son of sti fl. or cxxt of Linde 
i | Kantharos 
Xenokrates Teisikrates of Sikyon 


son of Thoinias 
fil. Ol. CXV-CXXIV ? 


sie 
son of Teisikrates 
in inscr. at Sikyon 
c8rca 240 B. C. 


From the date assigned to the above-mentioned Sikyonian inscrip- 
tion, we may conclude that Teisikrates son of Thoinias flourished 
about Ol. cxxvilI-Ix, and that Thoinias his son continued his 
activity to about Ol. cxxxvi. But, according to Pliny (HN, 
XXXIV. 52), between the time of Eutychides and Ol. civ cessavit 
ars; so that Thoinias may be reckoned among the last of Lysippos’ 
successors. 

Hence, we may say so much:—First; we have a statue of the 
youthful Dionysos, of good workmanship, a product of Sikyonian 
art: second; we may assign this work, on grounds of Greek art- 
history, presumably, to the third century B. c. and to one of the 
more distant followers of Lysippos: third; we know that Thoinias 
son of Teisikrates was active at Sikyon and elsewhere in the Greek 
world in the middle and latter half of the third century B. c.: fourth ; 
we have in our work a certain pan-Hellenistic spirit, such as we 
may apprehend cotld have been exhibited by Thoinias. 


* [See below, article entitled New Sikyonian Inscriptions.] 
* Who was abroél8axros, according to PLiny, HN, xxxiv. 61. 


A NEW SIKYONIAN INSCRIPTION.? 


At Oo N Aiwy 

K AAAI Kadri[wy 
Move 0 & Moicos 

AB PMO Lh ‘Appd silos 

xX PA 4 i Epdoinmlos 
AILEXIN Ato xva[s 
AP I12T © KA captoron (yas? 


In December 1887, while I was residing at Kiato, the chief town 
( xpwrevovoa ) of the modern deme of Sikyon, during the progress 
of the excavations at the old theatre of Sikyon, an Albanian peasant 
named Georgios Agrapedakes told me that some blocks of stone 
containing waAaa ypdypara had been found in a field belonging to 
him in the village of Moulki.2 On December 18, I went up to 
Moulki in company with my friend Dr. Eustathios Tournakes of 
Kiato, and there we found two blocks of stone, said to have been 
dug up some three years previously. On one of these the inscrip- 
tion, of which a facsimile is given above, was quite plainly legible. 


*[From the American Journal of Archaeology, Series 1, Vol. Iv, No. 4, 
(1888), pp. 427-430.] 

* These names are all to be found in Pape. Only two are cited as borne by 
Sikyonians, Aischines (Piut., De Her. mal., 21) and Aristokles (PAUvs., VI. 
9. I; vi 3. 11). A Mousos is mentioned (PaAus., v. 24. 1; OVERBECK, 
Schriftg., 2080) as the unknown artist of a statue of Zeus set up at Olympia 
by “the demos of the Corinthians.” 

*Motlki ( Mex ) is situated N. w. of Basiliké (the modern representative 
of the upper town of Sikyon), near the Tordu ris AéyoBas, the ancient 
‘EX. It undoubtedly formed part of the old city before its capture bywod» 
Demetrios Poliorketes. Cf. Diopor., xx. 102. 2-4. 
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The length of this block is 0.70 m.,! the same as that of the other, 
on which there seemed to be traces of letters obliterated beyond 
the possibility of decipherment. The height of the letters them- 
selves is from 0.02 m. to 0.025 m., the former being that of the O, 
except in the first line. The stone is of a brownish color, fairly 
hard and of coarse grain. It is broken on the right-hand side, 
whence the loss of one or more letters in every word except the 
first and third. The characters, as will be noticed in the fac- 
simile, are quite neatly formed and arranged nearly croynddv. 
I made a copy of the inscription at the time, as did also Dr. Mer- 
riam, to whom I exhibited the new find before my return to Kiato; 
and, on December 22, I took a squeeze, on which the facsimile is 
chiefly based. 

I will now consider the inscription from an epigraphical stand- 
point. The reading, as given in the facsimile, is quite certain; but 
the first and sixth letters in the second name, the seventh letter in 
the fourth, and the seventh letter in the sixth are somewhat defaced. 
The inscription, when complete, was apparently as_ transcribed 
above. 

As regards the characters, we observe: first, the angular form 
and small size of the O, except in the first line (cf. Roehl, J. G. A., 
27a Add.) ; secondly, the four-barred sigma; thirdly, the angular 
form of the rho; fourthly, the form of the chi, as contrasted with 
that (+) of the Caere inscription (J. G. A., 22; Roberts, G. E., No. 
95); fifthly, the forms of mu and nu,? sixthly, the form =e. On 
this last, special stress is to be laid, as being a point of the greatest 
importance. 

That X—e was a form peculiar to Sikyon, is not recognized by 
Roehl, nor does Roberts lay it down as a fixed principle, while 
Kirchhoff (Stud.,4 104-5) still retains under the head of Corinth 
the inscription of the Caere vase (J. G. A., 22; Roberts, No. 95), 
in which this sign occurs four times. I shall endeavor to show that 
not only have we no proof that the sign & was employed in the 
Corinthian alphabet, but that, in view particularly of the present 
inscription, the first one found ipso loco containing this sign, we 

"The thickness of the block is 0.26 m.: the original width cannot be deter- 
mined. 


°Cf. I. G. A., 21, 22 (Roserts, Nos. 94, 95) with I. G. A., 26a Add. 
(Roserts, No. 93). 
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seem warranted in assuming that it was peculiar to the Sikyonian 
alphabet, which appears to have been pretty sharply defined, and 
to have developed with considerable regularity as well as con- 
servatism. | 

The fact that no inscription has been found at Corinth, or to be 
with certainty traced to Corinth, containing this form of epsilon, 
when viewed in connection with the fact that « in the early alphabet 
of Corinth, as well as in that of her colonies, appears as ® or B 
(this form being also employed for the y, and e being usually 
written as E*), goes a long way toward a demonstration of non- 
existence of the form X= e in the Corinthian alphabet. The prox- 
imity of Corinth and Sikyon is nothing in favor of influence one 
way or the other; for Sikyon at least seems to have been conserva- 
tive in a very high degree. 

In this connection, we must, however, admit that too much stress 
has been laid on the peculiar local form of the name, Xexvdv. Roehl 
(1. G. A., 17) claims that the inscription scratched on a spear-head 
found at Olympia cannot be the work of a Sikyonian, because the 
early local form of the name was Xexvoy, and not Skxvdy, as found 
in this case: but one is startled to find in the Addenda (27a) a 
spear-head inscription attributed to a Sikyonian, but apparently 
from the same hand as the last, in which the form w= occurs in 
the same word. The similarity of the two inscriptions is most 
striking, notwithstanding this variation, the same unusual pentagonal 
o occurring in each, and the forms of the other letters, carelessly 
made it is true, being essentially the same as those of J. G. A., 17. 
One is also surprised to notice that Roehl reads 17, Su«vev, rightly 
considering the three parallel scratches at the end as a mark of 
punctuation,” while he reads 27a Add., Xexvwvi (wv), taking the per- 
pendicular mark after the N—which is taller than any of the un- 
doubted letters—as |, although such a form of iota is here, to say 
the least, in the highest degree improbable. It seems to me quite 
certain that we should read, here, simply Zexvdy. The testimony 
of the coins cannot be adduced in support of any theory of a con- 
sistent local employment of the form exvdéy in the fifth century 
at least ;* and, indeed, if the two spear-heads were engraved by the 

* Cf. RoperTs, p. 134. 

* Lineola quae ad dextram exarata est, non est litterae vestigium, sed finem 
tituls indicat. 

*Cf. Heap, Historia Numorum, p. 345. 
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same hand, we find here a confirmation of what we may gather from 
the coins, namely, that the local usage was not at all stable, both 
forms being used indifferently." We are then, in my judgment, 
quite safe in numbering J. G. A., 17, among Sikyonian monuments. 

We must, therefore, guard against an assumption of over-con- 
servatism on the part of the Sikyonians, but at the same time must 
not be led to assume that their alphabet developed with the same 
rapidity as that of Corinth, a point to be emphasized in estimating 
the probable date of the inscription now under consideration. 

Roberts, who groups together the inscriptions of Corinth and its 
colonies and those of Sikyon (G. E., pp. 119-37), distinguishes three 
periods, as follows (pp. 134-5): first, that comprising the most 
primitive inscriptions, in whitch san, the older form of » (M), the 
crooked iota, the closed spiritus asper, the older theta, certain pecu- 
liar forms of gamma (C, «, |), and remarkable forms to express B 
and the E-sounds (gp, B, or &’) appear; secondly, that comprising 
inscriptions “which exhibit the straight iota but retain the san” 
(p. 135); thirdly, that comprising inscriptions marked by, (1) “‘the 
adoption of the four-stroke sigma,’ (2) “the gradual substitution 
of the open H for the closed form,” (3) “the introduction of the 
normal form for B” (p. 135). The first of these periods is to be 
placed as early as the sixth century B. c., the second would corre- 
spond to the earlier half of the fifth century, and the third to the 
latter half of the same century.’ 

In view of the arguments adduced in the course of the previous 
discussion, we seem justified in attributing to Sikyon both the spear- 
head inscriptions already alluded to (J. G. A., 17, and 27a Add.). 
In one of these the form 4 = appears, and in both we have san. 
These, then, are plainly older than J.G.4., 21 and 22, which belong 
to the same period and are to be assigned to the earlier half of the 
fifth century. Certainly later than these, again, is our new inscrip- 
tion, between which and those just mentioned I am in favor of 
dating J. G. A., 27¢ Add., which is, then, probably to be restored: 
SEKVONIO[N or EXKVONIO[I4 In both these last we find ® 


1 Zixvdvios is the reading of Fabricius on the serpent-column at Constanti- 
nople (cf. RoBerts, p. 259.) 

*“S at Sicyon, at least in the 2d period.” 

*For the grounds of this chronology, which seems very satisfactory, see 
RosErTs, p. 136. 

*Cf. Roew’s remarks ad loc. 
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retained, though in the former we have alpha and kappa of later 
form than in any other early Sikyonian inscription, and even later 
than in I. G. A., 26a Add., a Corinthian inscription commemorating 
the battle of Tanagra (457 8B. c.). In the last-mentioned, however, 
we have the normal ¢, and a, v, and x of the same form as in our 
new inscription. In view of the latter coincidence, as well as of 
the conservatism of the Sikyonians, we need have no hesitation in 
placing our inscription at least as late as 457 B. c., and probably 
somewhat later. In fact, I would propose the following chrono- 
logical classification of early Sikyonian inscriptions: 

I period, latter part of sixth century B. c. (J. G. A., 17 and 27a 
Add.) ; 

II period, first half of fifth century Bs. c. (UJ. G. A., 21, 22); 

ir period, middle and latter half of fifth century B. c. (J. G. A., 
27c Add. and the new inscription). 


NEW SIKYONIAN INSCRIPTIONS.! 

(1) On the 1st August 1891, while engaged in archaeological 
investigation in the theatre of Sikyon, I had the good fortune to 
discover in the Albanian village of Basiliko, which occupies part of 
the site of Sikyon-Demetrias, ‘the following hitherto unpublished 
inscription :— 


BASIN EASLIAPLONB 
OOINIAE \TE IZ 1 KPA 


It is inscribed on a block of black marble, built into the stairs of 
the house of Nikolaos Anagnostou. The marble is broken at the 
right and also cracked vertically. Its dimensions are about .7gm. 
in length (inscribed surface) by .51m. in breadth and .29m. in thick- 
ness. The average height of the letters is about .0o3m., the o being 
somewhat small in proportion to the others including the ©. The 
character is tolerably regular and slightly ornate. 

In attempting the restoration of the missing portion of this in- 
scription we begin with the second line, which may be read :— 


@owias Taorxpal rov(s) éroince(v). 
* [From the Classical Review, Vol. VI (1892), pp. 132-135.] 
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The artist here named is a member of the Tisicrates-Thoenias 
family known to us from the inscriptions collected by Loewy, 
Inschrr. gr. Bildhauer, 120-122, and from the notice of ‘Tisicrates 
Sicyonius’ in Pliny (N. H. xxxiv. 66, cited by Loewy, op. cit., sub 
120). ‘Thoenias (son) of Tisicrates’ is named in three other in- 
scriptions, Loewy 121, 122a, ‘Inscriptions from Sikyon,’ No. 2 
(Amer. Journ. Arch., Vol. V. No. 3, where see Professor Merriam’s 
valuable note). ‘Thoenias’ (father’s name probably lost) is named, 
apparently as artist, in another inscription (Loewy 122, classed by 
Loewy with 121 and 122a), and the same name occurs again as that 
of the father of a Tisicrates (Loewy 120a). The Tisicrates of 
Sikyon, known to us from Pliny’s notice (Joc. cit.) as a pupil of 
Euthycrates and the executor of works hardly distinguishable from 
those of Lysippus, is thought to have flourished down to about 284 
B. C. (Loewy sub 120, Merriam, loc. cit.). On the basis of Loewy’s 
computations and on epigraphic grounds the Sikyonian inscription 
No. 2 (Amer. Journ. Arch., loc. cit.) in which @owias Teo[ixpdrov(s) 
is given as artist, is assigned by Professor Merriam to the second 
half of the third century B. C. But in approaching more closely 
the dating of our inscription, the general character of the letters of 
which alone would assign it to the Macedonian period, we must 
now consider the upper line. 

The ‘king Philip’ on the pedestal of a statue to which the block 
bearing our inscription must have belonged, can be none other than 
Philip V., son of Demetrius, reg. 220-178 B. C. We may therefore 
reasonably read :— 

Bacirie, Pidirrov Blacivéws Anunrpiov Sixvdvior dvebecay. 


The intimacy of this remarkable monarch with the great Aratus 
of Sikyon, dating from the time when Antigonus on his death-bed 
sent the youthful successor to the throne of Macedonia into the 
Peloponnese to attach himself to Aratus and through him establish 
relations with the states of the Achaean League (Plutarch, Arat. 
c. 46) and continuing down to the year 215 B. C., is well known. 
Now there seems to be no other time in the long career of Philip 
when he would have been likely to be honoured with a statue at 
Sikyon except this period of his intimacy with Aratus. Indeed it 
would seem that only under the strongest of pressure would the 
Sikyonians have subsequently thus honoured the murderer of their 
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greatest statesman and his son. We may even perhaps derive data 
for a more exact chronology of our inscription from Plutarch (loc. 
cit.), who describes the result of Philip’s mission to the Peloponnese 
in these words:—Kal pévro xat raparaBev airdév (Philip) 6 “Aparos 
otrws OcdOynKxev Gore TOAAHS pev evvolas THOS aVTOV OAKS 
St apds ras “EXAnncas wmpdgas pirorisias Kal Spuns peorov eis Maxedoviay 
drooretkau. Among other things calculated to secure the good-will 
of Philip an honorary statue to him as king, even before the death 
of Antigonus, seems not impossible; indeed Plutarch’s account of 
Philip’s mission shows that Antigonus sent him as heir-apparent 
(rév duddoxov THs Bacc\cias). 

At all events there is good ground, even if we do not assign the 
statue to the period of Antigonus’s last sickness, for assuming a 
date not much, if at all, later than the year 220 B. C. 

Now the execution of a statue to the young king, being a work 
of special importance, would have been committed to no inexperi- 
enced hands, indeed most probably to those of the veteran artist 
of Sikyon. We need therefore have no hesitation in assigning to 
Thoenias at this time an age beyond middle life. As we have seen 
above, the inferior limit of the floruit of Pliny’s Tisicrates, who is 
reasonably identified with the father of Thoenias, is placed circ. 284 
B. C. A pupil of Euthycrates (presumably after Lysippus’s death) 
who executed statues of ‘King Demetrius’ (presumably Poliorcetes, 
reg. 306-283 B. C.) and of Peucestes, and who had a son still active 
in his profession circ. 220 B. C., can hardly have been born earlier 
than 320 B. C., or later than 300 B. C. Reckoned on this basis the. 
activity of Tisicrates not improbably extended considerably later 
than 284 B.C. But for our present purpose this is a matter of 
small account. The question whether Pliny’s ‘Tisicrates Sicyonius’ 
may without violence to chronology be identified with the father of 
Thoenias seems to admit of an affirmative answer. 

There is therefore no reason to reject Loewy’s identification of 
the “Tisicrates (son) of Thoenias’ of Inschr. gr. Bildh. 120a with 
the father of our Thoenias, or that of the Thoenias of the Delian 
inscription, op. cit. 122, with our artist himself. I have consequently 
no change to make in the genealogy of Sikyonian artists at the close 
of my article on the statue of Dionysus discovered at Sikyon (Amer. 
Journ. Arch., Vol. V. No. 3, p. 303),? except to bring down the 

1|See above, p. 246.] 
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floruit of Tisicrates son of Thoenias at least four Olympiads, and 
to describe Thoenias son of Tisicrates as artist of a statue to Philip 
V., circ. 220 B. C. 

It may be added that our inscription further confirms the spelling 
of the name of Thoenias’s father Teorxparys, which has been 
rightly treated by Professor Merriam as the Sikyonian form. 


“< 


SN 


SNS 


“ 


Wy 
4 of 





(2) In an outbuilding of Gedérgios Pappaddépoulos (Tedpyws Mazza- 
SdzovAos ), on a block of wwpds .54m. wide by .26m. thick. It has 
apparently been broken from the top of a tombstone, the rest of 
which is said to remain 17 silu ‘xdtw eis tov xdprov’, 4. ¢. on the site 
of the older city of Sikyon. The average height of the letters is 
about .og4m. Their tips are somewhat enlarged. The o is rather 
small. There is a plain moulding at the top of the stone. 

The inscription is to be read :— : 

Pirioxos [.. . 
x[aipe 

This stone is either broken sharply on the right, or else the stele 
consisted of two pieces, the latter hardly probable. 

Pausanias (11. 7. 2) in describing the mode of interment among 
the Sikyonians says’: 76 pev cdma yy Kpvrrover, AGov 82 éxoixodopynoarres 
Kpyioa kiovas épioraor, cat éx’ avrots ériOnya mowvtor Kata Tovs deTOvs 
paduora, Tous év Trois vacis’ €miypappa Sé dXXO piv eriypagovtey 
ovd€v, ro b&é dvopa é€f atrod kai od marpobev trwetnwovres 
KeXevovuge Tov vexpov xatpecy, #. ¢ the simple name of the de- 
ceased in the nominative, without an added genitive of the father’s 
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name, appeared upon the stone, followed by xatpe. (The nomina- 
tive is regular on Attic tombstones, even when, as rarely, xaipe 
occurs ; Cf. e.g. C..A. 3253: Alvyodperos "Opxopenos | xatpe). 

If what is here said be taken as applying to the simple orjAa, we 
must suppose in the case of our inscription, either that yxpyords or 
another name in the nominative (in which case we should read 
xaipere) stood at the right of @Aicxos or that the yazpe is not 
placed symmetrically. 

The name Philiscus is not uncommon, but seems not to occur 
elsewhere as that of a Sikyonian. Vid. Pape, Lex. Gr. Eigen. s. v. 

This inscription, if we may draw any conclusion from such 
minutiae as the form of the ¢, is somewhat earlier than the last. 





(3) On a bit of mwwpds lying in the courtyard wall of Georgios 
Pappodopoulos. No information as to its immediate provenance. 


Height of A .035m.; of II and O .035m.; of A and X .o3m. 
The form of the letters is such as we should expect in the second 
century B. C. or later. 

We should perhaps read: 

"ArroAA[ wvidas 
xa[ipe 

For an Appollonidas at Sikyon, vid. Polyb. 23. 8. 

(4) In the dooryard of a certain Soteropoulos (Swrypdrovdos), 
on the upper surface (as it lay) of the drum of a Doric column of 
wwpds, near the dowel-hole. Breadth of drum .76m.; breadth of 
dowel hole .og5m.; height of letters .o6m. 
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Dowg.-HoLe 


These characters appear to be masons’ marks. For other such 
at Sikyon cf. McMurtry in Am. Journ. Arch. Vol. V. No. 3, 
p. 273. 

It may be questioned whether the second character represents @Z 
or B (cf. the Corinthian form Z of the latter). The former seems 


clearly meant for N. 


(5) On another block of wwpds in the same place apparently from 
an architrave. Apparently AT, or TA reversed. Height of former 
character .o85m.; of latter 065. Apparently masons’ marks. The 
form of the A is noteworthy. 

The architectural fragments on which these letters are cut were 
heaped together with a number of others and are evidently the 
remains of one of the Doric temples of Sikyon. They are from: 
the upper plateau, the site of Sikyon-Demetrias, but no more precise 
information about their provenance seems obtainable. 

[Accounts of the excavations carried on at Sikyon by the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens were published by Professor Earle in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, Series I, Vol. V, No. 3; Vol. VII, No. 3, 
and Vol. VIII, No, 3.] 


THE NAMES OF THE ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE 
GREEK ALPHABET. 


II. From the traditional names of the Greek letters compared with 
the traditional names of the Hebrew characters we can trace pretty 
clearly the forms of the letter names as the Phoenicians transmitted 
them to the Greeks. It is important to note here what Professor 
Eduard Meyer has so well said in his Geschichte des Alterthums 
II 384 that it is a fact too commonly disregarded that ‘every alphabet 
must be considered as a whole that is disseminated by being learned 
from a teacher’ (das dadurch weiter tiberliefert wird, dass es bei 
einem Lehrer gelernt wird). But to examine the names of the 
traditional letters severally. 

Alpha comes readily from aleph or alepha. Beta, delta, zeta, 
heta, theta, iota, six names all ending in ta, can be traced to beth, 
daleth, zayin, cheth, teth, yod. In the case of the last four the 
Greek form seems clearly due to the natural tendency to assimilate 
names strung together in continuous recitation. It has been said 
that zeta owes its name in whole or in part to the sibilant that is 
lost in the Greek alphabet—tsade. The explanation that I have 
just given of the name Zeta, which is that of Mommsen (Unt. 
Dialekten) and Clermont-Ganneau, seems pretty satisfactory; but 
It 1s a curious fact which has not perhaps been duly noted—if, 
indeed, it be of any real value—that if the Phoenician characters 
be written from right to left in two lines of eleven characters each 


the sibilant signs fall in a regular figure (thus ae x) in which 


the lost tsade is immediately under Zayin or Zeta. Delta, which 
should, it would seem, be dalta, may have been influenced by 
dé\ros by popular etymology. Gamma cannot, of course, have come 


1 [This article is part of a paper read at a meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
at Columbia University, December, rgor, and published in abstract in the American ° 
Journal of Archaeology, Series II, Vol. VI (1902), p. 46. The first part of the 
paper read was rewritten and published in full under the title ‘‘ The Supplementary 
Signs of the Greek Alphabet”, and will be found immediately following the present 
article. ] 
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from gimel, but must be for gamala, gamla (so Clermont-Ganneau ) 
from gamal. The form gamma would be due to the many Greek 
words (especially perhaps ypdppya) ending in -ya. It is of curious 
interest to note that the Greek names of the original gutterals 
all end in a geminated consonant followed by -a. Lambda is 
naturally the original form, not labda, and would derive readily 
from lamed, the insertion of the b (8) having its parallels in 
the familiar words duBporog and peonpBpia. In the case of 
mu, nu it is clear that the former of the forms cannot well 
represent mem. It has been pointed out that rho presupposes on 
the one hand an original rosh (not resh), on the other hand a drop- 
ping in recitation of one of the contiguous s’s in ros san. So 
here the other and older Gk. name for mu (my), viz. mo, points 
to mom nun, the former of which would become mon. The sequence 
mon nun samega (which last would be the Gk. form of samekt) 
would naturally become mo nu samega. The name of this last 
letter has commonly been traced in the Ionic sigma. Herodotus 
has been unduly censured, it seems to me, for saying that Persian 
names ended in the letter that the Dorians called San, the Jonians 
Sigma. This is as though one should say that in writing Pickwick 
Papers Dickens called himself by a name that ends with the letter 
that the English call Zed, the Americans—of the present genera- 
tion—Ze. But, however this may be, the Ionic name Sigma seems 
to me not so certainly derived from Samega. The case of the 
jumbling of the sibilants is not clearly proved. Can it be that 
sigma is after all a significant name—isolated it is true—and that 
the later name omega had its prototype in samega understood (mis- 
understood) as sammega (san mega, odv péya)? When the other 
san was deemed a sufficient exponent of the sibilant and samega 
had become xei may not the one remaining simple sibilant have 
been called simply so i.e. otypa? O (od) instead of dva is like 
ei: thus the vowel names represent two types. (The added u ( 3) 
is conformed to the e (ei) and o (ou) type). Pei, qoppa (koppa) and 
tau need no comment. San is to be regarded (with Professor Eduard 
Meyer) as practically the Phoenician name (shan not shin). The 
names of the supplementary Greek letters have already been suffi- 
ciently discussed.* 

III Of the Beta Signs. 

The common Greek form of beta ® or B_ can be readily ex 

*{In the first part of this paper; see p 257, note 1.] 
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plained as derived from 4 or 4. Not so such forms as Theraean 
A or Corinthian rn. Lenormant’s notion that the latter form was 
a modification of the current form made after E had given birth 
to the peculiar Corinthian e sign ® seems manifestly absurd. It 
would seem that we can infer a good deal from the Theraean 7. 
In this character the ~ seems pretty clearly to be a stroke of dif- 
ferentiation. The letter from which the sign for b was to be dis- 
tinguished would, of course, be 7. But had the Theraeans not 
had two characters practically identical for b and p, what need for 
the stroke of differentiation? A similar use of a stroke of dif- 
ferentiation may perhaps be seen in the character"W—=—P. Did the 
Corinthian ™ come from this? Are we justified in assuming that 
two or even three forms of beta were accepted by the Greeks at as 
many different places? that Crete, Thera and some other places 
took over a form 7 which was variously modified to differentiate 
from the character for p, whereas most of the Greeks received 
and modified & I have said ‘“‘or even three forms”; for what is 
the origin of the rho with a similar stroke? Can it be a widely 
spread differentiation of a 4 =c readily confusible with a 4 or 
4 =b? There are surely important problems here. 

IV Of the Sixteen-letter Alphabet. 

In an article or rather a section of an article entitled Die Theorien 
der Alten tber die litterae priscae des griechischen Alphabets 
(Philologus 52 [1893], pp. 373-379) W. Schmid reaches the con- 
clusion that the theory of a primitive alphabet of 16 letters seems 
to be that of a Latin grammarian (Varro?) who compared the 
Greek and the Latin alphabets and assumed the common letters 
to be primitive, thus: ABCDEIKLMNOPRSTV. With 
this should be compared the theory expounded by Professor 
Sophocles at p. 14 sq. of his History of the Greek Alphabet, Cam- 
bridge, 1848. This theory I do not remember to have met with 
elsewhere. It 1s certainly very plausible—far more so than that 
of the German scholar just referred to. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY SIGNS OF THE GREEK 
ALPHABET.? 
The following remarks about the supplementary or complement- 


*[From the American Journal of Archaeology, Series II, Vol. VII (1903), 
PP. 429-444.] 
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ary signs of the Greek alphabet have to do primarily with the 
letters ¢ X Y and with the question of their “Eastern” or ‘““Western” 
origin, arrangement, and equivalence. Discussion of these signs 
may justly begin with a paragraph near the end of Professor 
Kirchhoff’s Studien zur Geschichte des Griechischen Alphabets in 
which the question at issue is put with admirable clearness—a para- 
graph which appears in the same words in the fourth edition of the 
Studien (1887) as in the first (1863). “Since the new signs 
XV,” says Professor Kirchhoff, “notwithstanding their (in part) 
fundamental difference of signification and their varying arrange- 
ment, are yet in both groups [#. e. in the “Eastern” and in the 
“Western” alphabet] obviously identical in form, and since this 
cannot possibly be the result of accident, we must assume that they 
were invented, if not contemporaneously, as it should seem, at all 
events at one and the same place, from whence they were dis- 
seminated. Consequently, since we cannot attribute to those that 
were used with different values a double signification from the very 
beginning, one of these significations is the original; the other, that 
which arose later by arbitrary alteration. Furthermore, since the 
varying sequence of the and X in the alphabets of the [two] 
several groups stands plainly in a causal connection with this change 
of signification of the X, this variation too can only be explained 
on the assumption that the one arrangement is to be regarded as 
the original; the other, as the altered and secondary. The problem 
reduces itself to this: Which of the two groups is to be held to 
represent more faithfully the original condition, the Eastern or the 
Western?’ 


*Da nun die neuen Zeichen XY trotz ihrer zum Theil grundverschiedenen 
Redeutung und abweichenden Anordnung, identisch sind und dies unmdglich 
zufallig sein kann, so mtissen wir annehmen, dass sie wahrscheinlich gleich- 
zeitig, _edenfalls aber an einem Punkte urspriinglich zuerst erfunden sind 
und von da sich verbreitet haben, folglich, da den in verschiedener Werthung 
gebrauchten eine doppelte Bedeutung nicht gleich von Anfang an kann beige- 
legt worden sein, die eine die urspriingliche, die andere die durch willkir- 
liche Anderung erst spater entstandene ist. Da ferner die abweichende Folge 
des $ und X in den Alphabeten der verschiedenen Gruppen mit diesem 
Wechsel der Bedeutung des X offenbar in | einem ursachlichen Zusammen- 
hange steht, so lasst auch diese Abweichung sich nur so erklaren, dass die 
eine Ordnung als die urspriingliche, die andere als die abgeanderte und se- 
cundire betrachtet wird. Die Frage ist nur, welche von beiden Gruppen als 
diejenige zu gelten hat, die den urspriinglichen Zustand am treuesten darstellt, 
die dstliche oder die westliche. (Op. cit. pp. 173 sq., 4** Auflage.) 
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In the next paragraph—the last of the text proper of the Studien 
—Professor Kirchhoff in his first and second editions declared 
himself inclined to favor the Western origin of the signs. In the 
third and fourth editions he says instead that, important as the 
solution of the problem is for other questions concerning the de- 
velopment of Greek civilization, he does not believe that the epi-. 
graphical data at our disposal afford a sufficient foundation to build 
upon either way; therefore he prefers to reserve his decision in 
awaiting further epigraphical discoveries. That he still inclines— 
or until lately inclined—to believe in the Western origin of the 
signs in question might be inferred from his still in the fourth 
edition citing them in the Western order; but the inference would, 
perhaps, be an unfair one. 

In what follows I shall endeavor briefly to examine what has 
been done in the way of discussion and discovery toward the 
solution of the problem indicated above from and during the year 
1886, in which year the fourth edition of the Studien went to press. 

In an article on ‘The Early Ionic Alphabet’ in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies for 1886 (pp. 220-239) Mr Ernest Gardner treated 
_the symbols ¢ X ¥ as Ionic and transmitted from East to West (p. 
236). “It is a recognized rule,” says he (pp. 236 sq.), “to which 
there are few exceptions, that the symbols of any one alphabet 
borrowed at one time from any other alphabet, invariably preserve 
the order they held in that other alphabet; and that new symbols, 
whether produced by independent differentiation or by fresh bor- 
rowing, are placed at the end in the alphabetic order, or next to 
the symbol from which they originated, as our own J, V, W. But 
this is only possible when the symbols are not also used as numerals 
in their alphabetic order. If we apply this rule to the last symbols 
of the Western alphabet, +, %, y, we see at once that they cannot 
be derived from the Ionian $,+,¥. If we take the last two letters 
only, %, V, there is no objection to meet as regards order. Hence 
-+- must have been there before. Now this + is used with the 
signification of ¢ but in these Western alphabets the alphabetic 
place of the Phoenician samekh and the Greek ¢ is filled by a 
symbol evidently borrowed from the Phoenicians, but for practical 
purposes disused, fq}. Evidently what had happened here is the 
same as what we find'in the case of ¢ and v. The Phoenician 
symbol is borrowed, and falls into practical disuse; but a secondary 
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symbol evolved from it is placed at the end of the alphabet, and 
continues to hold its place in writing. Thus fA survived as a 
symbol only, but +, its simplified form, continued to live and to 
represent the sound €. And the new form was naturally placed 
at the end of the alphabet. Now when the Western Greeks, already 
possessing this symbol, came to borrow from the Ionians $, +, VY, 
they could not adopt the +, simply because it was identical with 
the symbol they already possessed, and used to denote €. But the 
other two they borrowed, and put after their + at the end of their 
alphabet ; $ they retained in its original form; but for the guttural 
aspirate they needed a sign far more than for the combination «wo 
and accordingly they made the other new symbol, WV, serve to denote 
that sound.” 

The words just quoted form perhaps the most valuable part of 
Mr Gardner’s article, albeit the part least heeded, it would seem. 
Whatever may be thought of his derivation of Western + from 
fA his assumption of an entirely independent Western + and his 
explanation of the arrangement of the supplementary signs of the 
Western alphabet as due to a grafting of the Eastern  X Y upon 
an alphabet already possessing besides the A. . . V series an added 
symbol + = € are at once bold and shrewd. But the lack of 
epigraphical evidence of the borrowing or adoption by one section 
of the Greek race from another of alphabetic signs with changed 
value left Mr Gardner’s theory in the position of other guesses at 
truth, viz. in that of mere conjecture. The epigraphical evidence 
required to give it higher rank was ten years in coming. In the 
meantime several other people tried their heads and hands at the 
problem. 

Before taking up Mr Gardner’s successors we should note an 
important publication closely preceding his. Professor von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff in his Homerische Untersuchungen, published in 
1884, gave it as his plain opinion (op. cit. p. 289) that the supple- 
mentary signs in question were of Ionic origin. © and X he would 
derive from @. (Lenormant and Taylor had so derived ©.) W 
he thought a differentiation of Y (in this coinciding with Clermont- 
Ganneau). “When this expanded alphabet came to the mother- 
country, © was received with unawgmity, but the cross seemed rather 
a development from samekh than from @; so it was employed for 
xo, and W for x; ¢o either received no special sign, or else a new 
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and not very successful one.” Mr Gardner writes as though he 
did not know of this theory. We turn now to the later writers. 

In a short article entitled ‘Zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Alphabets,’ published in the Athenian Mittheilungen for 1890 (pp. 
235-239) and dated from Vienna in the preceding year, Emil Szanto 
set forth a rather fantastic theory about the signs we are consider- 
ing. Starting with the theory broached by Professor von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff (as above), Mr Szanto says that it requires the 
assumption of the existence of a samekh with the value of € in the 
Western group at the time of its assumed act of borrowing from 
the Eastern. Besides, the influencing of one alphabet by another 
in such wise as to produce an unhomogeneous result seems to Mr 
Szanto improbable. His own theory is as follows: 

* is common to both groups in the same signification. It must 
be older than the division into groups. This no-group stage of the 
Greek alphabet is represented by the Theraean alphabet, which 
must have been the common Greek alphabet. [It may be fairly 
asked on what grounds a purely local alphabet can be called 
“gemeingriechisch.”] The Theraean alphabet expresses the 
aspirates by @ H, K H, and F. H, and é and y by K M and F Mm. 
The analogy is disturbed by @ H for TH, but there is no real diffh- 
culty; for both theta and tau are Phoenician. But as @ H was 
written for TH, so @H and XH could be written after the inven- 
tion of ¢ and X to denote the aspirates, an apt mode of expression 
indeed if the sounds were affricates. The Numasios inscription 
seems to support the view that this was done. If that be so, there 
was once a stage of the common Greek alphabet at which the 
aspirates were denoted by @H, ? H, and X H, which gave way later 
(at least in the East) to simple @, ?, and X.—The oldest expres- 
sions for and » were xo and wo. Between these signs and the 
Ionic stand the Attic @ = and X =. [These should be rather > # 
and X¥.] These are therefore relics of a once universal mode of 
writing. The Attic alphabet must not be regarded as an isolated 
phenomenon. From the Naxian gq % we can infer that at a time 
when X was as yet non-existent and the expression xo was there- 
fore impossible, the expression 4o appeared more adequate than 
xo. So we have to reconstruct a common Greek alphabet in which 
6 is = QH, 6 = OH, x= XH, = XS, Y= 9 &, in which, therefore, 
the newly invented signs $ and X had already either the value of 
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¢@ and x, or one very near it, one that could be rendered equivalent 
to it by the addition of an aspiration. [It is pretty hard to under- 
stand what this sound might have been like.]_ H was soon dropped 
after @. Next came the attempt to simplify the other four double 
signs. This was done by dropping the second element. So 
could be either x or € (from ¢ H or from ¢? &.). Both were tried. 
Hence arose the double equivalence. Owing to the great territorial 
extension of the Greek alphabet at this time geographical groups 
were formed. The Eastern cancelled H and gained a x but lost a 
£, which was supplied by samekh. The Western cancelled € and 
gained a € but lost a x. So in the case of the labials: in the East 
they got a ¢ by cancelling H, but had to differentiate a Y out of 9%. 
In a similar fashion they could have got a ¢ in the West. But then 
y was not felt as a monophthong; so ¢ was gained as in the East. 
But a growing yearning for a x led to the borrowing of the Eastern 
y to supply the want. “This solution,” says Mr Szanto, “pre- 
supposes a unity of the Greek alphabet until the time of the giving 
up of the four double letters and their replacement by single signs, 
likewise uniform adoption of the idea of employing the simple 
signs for these sounds; from this point, however, the ways part, 
and finally a sign is borrowed from the East for the West.”—The 
varying arrangement of the signs in East and West can be easily 
explained. The two aspirates might be placed first, the two double 
consonants second; or the two gutturals first, the two labials second. 
In the East, the former arrangement was followed; but inasmuch 
as samekh, keeping its place in the alphabet, was used for €, only 
¢ x stood at the end. In the Western alphabets that have € @ X 
the aspirates follow the double consonants; in those that have $ x é 
either the principle of juxtaposition of labials and gutturais is fol-- 
lowed or that of grouping aspirates and double sounds. In either 
grouping the labials have the precedence. 

There are some “spunks of sense” in all this, but they are not 
enough to set the river afire. The theory found small favor with 
the next disputant, Ernst Kalinka, who, in an article, ‘Eine 
boiotische Alphabetvase,’ in Ath. Mitth. 17 (1892), pp. 101-124, 
dated from Florence, November, 1891, disagrees with Mr Szanto 
in many things. He too doubts whether any part of the Greek race 
borrowed a number of signs from another in such wise as to leave 
to one sign its original signification, while giving to others an 
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entirely different value. But the pleonastic @ @ and X G are not 
found [Mr Kalinka sets aside the proof of the existence of the 
former derived by Mr Szanto from Nicandre’s inscription] and ® 
was not a dental aspirate. He finds it hard to believe that two 
signs were invented that were intended never to be used singly but 
always in connection with another sign. The -+ in its position 
after V, which is peculiar to the Western Greeks, belongs to the 
earliest period of the separate development of the alphabet. The 
aspirate group ® X was next added. The East went a step farther 
in adding y. The earliest step to the independent development of 
the Greek alphabet was the Ionic mutation of value of samekh to 
€. Samekh was dealt with as the vowel signs and zayin had been 
dealt with. «oe was written in Ionia before € came into use. In 
Attica € was not introduced because of a difference of pronuncia- 
tion. But wo and xo were not adequate representations of the 
sound. Therefore, the Attic Greeks invented @ and X, the former 
out of @, the latter out of K. The Western Greeks did not accept 
X: they had that sign in use already in a different sense. But they 
realized the value of a sign for the guttural aspirate; so they made 
¥ out of koppa (an abbreviation of @ 8) by cutting off its top. 
The new sign naturally grew more angular [perhaps withering after 
its top was cut off like the cabbage-palms in the Anabasis]. The 
East made Y out of the Athenian @ %. 

In the same year with Mr Kalinka’s rather remarkable article, 
but too early to take notice of it, appeared Dr Wilhelm Larfeld’s 
treatise on Greek epigraphy in von Miller’s Handbuch (dated 1891). 
Dr Larfeld, on more than doubtful grounds, would carry back the 
Ionic—more precisely, the Milesian—alphabet, including 2, to 800 
B.c. © X Y are to him of Eastern—more precisely, Milesian— 
origin and are derived from koppa, tau, and ypsilon respectively. 
Their position answers to the order of those signs. The Western 
arrangement €¢ x (+ 9 Y ) is a mechanical and unmotived suffix- 
ing of the Eastern signs. The failure to take over the Eastern 
signs directly is due to difference of pronunciation in the West. 

In 1893 W. Schmid published in the Philologus (52, pp. 366-379) 
a paper ‘Zur Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets.’ Starting 
with adverse criticism of Szanto, the author goes on to say that 
the testimony of the inscriptions forces us to the conclusion that $ 
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was invented to express ph (spirant). So X to express ch (spirant). 
We must, he says, assume the following principles [better, principle 
and corollary] in judging any alphabet properly so called: (1) 
Each sign is =a vocal atom (Lautatomon). (2) This applies to 
signs derived from a foreign alphabet and a fortiori to those that 
are newly invented in the alphabet in question. The history of the 
alphabet cannot be separated from that of sounds and dialects. 
Simple signs for the aspirates were used when the aspirates approxi- 
mated the fricatives. X and ¢ were spirants. The change of 
aspirates to spirants in Greek goes hand in hand with the repression 
of the independent aspirate. The consummation of the process 
appears in modern Greek, the most important phonetic peculiarities 
of which were almost all developed before our era, but were hidden 
under the crust of conventional literary speech and spelling. So 
we may assume, continues Dr Schmid, that the spirant pronuncia- 
tion of the aspirates arose where the spiritus asper first gave way, 
4. e. among the Aeolians and Ionians of Asia Minor. The invention 
of and X was the first alphabet innovation in the Eastern alphabet 
group. That is proved by the alphabets of Asiatic affinities that 
show % and X, but not £ and Y, viz. the Attic and the Naxian. 
Next came the invention of the signs for the assibilates. To the 
arbitrary value xo was assigned. The assibilates were introduced 
before the seventh century. In the Western group of alphabets X 
was not taken from the Eastern, but independently developed 

= xo). This was felt as the first desideratum in the West. It 
is to be noted that the Western group is prevailingly Doric. K MA 
at Thera and Melos may perhaps indicate that the aspiration before 
o disappeared early among the Dorians. The coincidence in form 
in -+ between East and West is purely accidental. “Already in 
possession of an alphabet of twenty-four signs, the Western group 
became acquainted with the three new inventions, ¢ X V, of the 
Eastern group. =ch they could no longer use; for they had 
it, or a sign very like it, already in use for ks. Only ¢ and V were 
available. was accepted with its Eastern value; but an expres- 
sion for ps was not needed, and to V_ was given the value of ch.’’ 


*I may note here that Dr Schmid’s explanation of the place and manner of 
the introduction of the spirants (“aspirates”) is a priori both reasonable and 
natural, and appears to be the only one that suits the facts. 
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Thus far the discussion of the problem has proceeded without 
fresh epigraphical discoveries. It has been somewhat complicated 
by the introduction of the question of pronunciation, but all the 
disputants have favored more or less the sonant pronunciation of 
¢@ and x—Dr Schmid most emphatically. In an article entitled 
‘Die sekundaren Zeichen des griechischen Alphabets’ published by 
Dr Paul Kretschmer in the Ath. Mitth. for 1896 (pp. 410-433) and 
dated “Berlin, Dez. 1896,” a new theory is proposed and, better 
still, a new epigraphical discovery is utilized, though not so fully 
as it might be. 

With Szanto Dr Kretschmer agrees in one point: he, too, would 
make X a simplified X = (p. 426). But he arrives at the former 
sign by a different way. In opposition to Schmid, he seeks to prove 
untenable the view that @ and x could represent spirants at the 
time of the invention and propagation of the secondary signs (pp. 
412-420). In this he believes he has sticceeded. He next discusses 
the question, why the Greeks felt the need of a €. In the Naxian 
sign O [which, and not , the stone shews] he sees, with Kalinka, 
a guttural spirant—or, at any rate, a guttural that was neither x 
nor x [the latter being an aspirate in his view]. So in the Rhodian 
Euthytidas inscription (J. G. Ins. I, 709) he sees in X = not ge, 
but a guttural, like the Naxian UO, plusao. He would place Boeo- 
tian + +5, which occurs side by side with @ (= €), on the same 
footing as Rhodian X =. It is plain, Dr Kretschmer thinks, that 
in general € was not =«o. Was the X or V of X = and V = 
aspirate or spirant? K BM does not occur at Thera: only K M. 
But if in X 2 the X is spirant, should be spirant in @ =. But we 
have no proof of such a pronunciation of y, and Eastern + side 
by side with Vis against it. € and yw are not, in Dr Kretschmer’s 
view, parallel. € is = khs passing to guttural spirant plus s. Thus, 
Dr Kretschmer thinks, we have got the key to the mystery. “We 
are brought to an alphabet in which x is represented by Y, as in 
the later Western alphabets, and the guttural of € by X, as in the 
Eastern alphabets. This alphabet leads forward to the Western 
series: X = could be abbreviated to x = é, inasmuch as the guttural 
spirant occurred only before o and the omission of sigma, there- 
fore, would cause no misapprehension.” Again: “The Eastern 
alphabet with X for both x and the guttural element of € represents 
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the older manner of writing. Since the guttural element of € was 
spirant, or became so, the necessity arose of distinguishing this 
spirant from kh also in writing. At Naxos a variant of Heta was 
employed for the guttural spirant. In the West a new sign for the 
aspirate (W) was invented that was diffused over most of conti- 
nental Greece, and was carried also to Rhodes, Sicily, and Italy. 
In the East the quiescent samekh was employed for é. In Attica 
and in most of the Cyclades the old style was maintained.” In the 
alphabets that employed € the phonetic group ps (phs) received a 
special sign for symmetry’s sake, viz. the Western Y= yx. We 
have epigraphical proof (presently to be given) that a letter could 
be borrowed by one alphabet from another with change of value; 
and as for the inexact analogy of é and ¥, we know that Archinus 
compared y with € and {in recommending to the Athenians the 
introduction of the Ionic alphabet (Aristotle Metaph. 1093 a; 
Syrianus Schol. Aristot. Metaph. p.940 b). The less frequent use 
of walso shews that less need of it than of € was felt. As for the 
arrangement of the supplementary signs, that has a phonetic basis. 
The aspirates always stand together. The original order was the 
Eastern. Y was added to ¢ X. “In the West the newly invented 
aspirate sign Y must, on account of the phonetic principle, stand 
after $; X was placed either before the aspirates (X > Y in the 
Chalcidian and Boeotian alphabets) or behind them (? Y X in the 
Achaean alphabet ).’” 

*T have thought it well to present here in a footnote some further notes on 
the first part of Dr Kretschmer’s important article. Dr Kretschmer sets aside 
the discussion of the formal development of the supplementary signs (p. 411). 
He does so, it seems to me, with too great flippancy. The matter is one of 
great importance. His arguments for the aspirate versus the spirant pronun- 
ciation of @ and x (pp. 412-420) are not convincing. These do not repre- 
sent the view of all philologists competent to deal with the subject; and even 
Dr Kretschmer, as will have been observed, has to make a concession to the 
opposing view in the case of his combination of x with sibilant. Jt ts this 
obstinate aspirate theory that stands in the way of the acceptance of so sim- 
ble an explanation as that of Dr Schmid, and forces upon us some very 
tortuous argumentation A MINUS PROBABILI. Dr Kretschmer’s discussion of 
the reason for introducing a simple sign for ¢ (pp. 421 sqq.) is not convincing, 
nor very consistent. His view of Naxian [J2 seems very forced. The Naxian 
O2 was, I venture to think, developed before the introduction of the Ionic 
X. Dr Kretschmer says (p. 424) that only the fact that at Thera K M, and 
not KOM, is written is against the aspirate pronunciation of X (and Y 
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In the concluding section of his paper (pp. 430-433), Dr Kretsch- 
mer discusses the archaic inscriptions found by Hiller von Gart- 
ringen at Thera in 1896 (see Ath. Mitth. 21 [1896], p. 252 saqq., 
and the Inscrr. Gr. Insularum), in addition to those that were pre- 
viously known, and sums up our knowledge about the development 
of the Theraean alphabet. The first period has [A] = B (con- 
firming by several examples Professor Collitz’s view), f = 7,8 =A 
and », @ (twice @ @), = or S=., F=A, P=q, M=o, PE= 4, 
KB or ¢8=x, KM=é, and FM=y. But we can infer from a few 
examples, to be regarded as sporadic survivals, an earlier stage at 
which, as in Crete, K and F' are= x and ¢ respectively and E is =y 
(cf. # M J @ in the Abron inscription). The use of A for 7 
comes from a psilotic region—Crete or Ionia. It is not native to 
Thera. Inthe second period we have @, =+=14 (=o (koppa 
too is found), but the Ionic aspirates [as Dr Kretschmer calls 
them, although Ionia is to him a psilotic region] and x have been 
introduced. We find also (perhaps more modern [though the 
reason for this designation is not plain]) & represented by ¥ in 


ie to be read ’Adcfayépa. There are also (cf. Ath. Mitth. 
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1896, p. 221) one or two inscriptions at Melos with the same pecu- 
liarity. The solution of this puzzling use of V is to be found in 


== x). He says further (tbid.) that the fact that if xo is = guttural spirant 
+s, do must be = fs is a grave objection to the view that the character in 
question is = guttural spirant. Dr Kretschmer’s statement (p. 424) that 
“die verschiedene Behandlung vong und y in den westlichen Alphabeten—fir~ 
ersteres giebt es ein besonderes Zeichen, fur letzteres im Allgemeinen nicht— 
weist darauf hin, dass diese Lautverbindungen nicht genau analog waren” 
falls to the ground, if the theory of a grafting of Eastern alphabet on 
Western that I with others maintain is correct. Dr Kretschmer assumes (p. 
426) an alphabet in which x is expressed by Y, “wie in den spateren west- 
lichen Alphabeten, und der guttural von € mit X, wie in den 6stlichen be- 
zeichnet wird.” But this “missing link” nowhere appears. ‘“Vorwarts,” 
continues Dr Kretschmer, “fithrt dieses Alphabet zu dem Zustand der west- 
lichen Reihe: X = konnte zur X = € abgekiirzt werden, weil der gutturale 
Spirant nur vor o vorkam, also kein Missverstandnis entstand, wenn man das 
sigma wegliess.” ‘This is surely a clumsy process. Is it like the Greeks? Dr 
Kretschmer believes (p. 429) that the Aeolians “in archaischen Zeit, d. h. vor 
Einfithrung des ionischen Alphabet, das Zeichen X im Sinne von x verwendet 
haben.” Surely this is wrong in expression, whatever may be the fact, inas- 
much as X = x is Ionic. 
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the use (testified to by these [four] Theraean inscriptions) of = 
for ¢. There are also examples of 1 = { but they would probably 
be due to influence from without the island* Dr Kretschmer 
thinks (p. 433) that we have in this peculiar manner of writing 
proof that the Theraeans (and perhaps, too, the Melians) used the 
sign of samekh for ¢. [Would it not, I venture to suggest, be 
better to class the zeta with three horizontal bars with the four- 
barred epsilon that is found in Boeotia?] ‘So when the secondary 
signs of the Ionic alphabets,” he concludes, “became known in Thera, 
the Theraeans took over the aspirate signs ® and X for ¢@ and x 
without change; but inasmuch as = was still used among them for , 
and, for the reason previously given, they had no need of a special 
sign for y, they changed the value of the Ionic sign for y to that 
of €. That happened at Melos too, unless the Y = € there is a 
Theraean importation. The great value of this fact appears to me 
to lie in this, that the change of the Western Y = yx to the Eastern 
value y thus becomes really plausible.” 

This contains an important element of truth, but we may draw 
further and, I venture to think, sounder conclusions. In the change 
of value of V at Thera we see the result of a deliberate attempt on 
somebody’s part to introduce into the Theraean alphabet the short- 
hand Ionic symbols for the double consonants and the aspirants in 
addition to the signs already there. The procedure must, it seems 
to me, have been as distinct and deliberate as that. The ¢ and X 
would be taken “ohne weiteres,” as Dr Kretschmer says; the change 
of value of V was, as he also says, due to the pressure of $ = €; 
and we must, it should seem, also admit, without, however, accept- 
ing his view of the reason, that greater need was felt of a symbol 
for KM than of one for PM. 

We may now apply a similar course of reasoning to the introduc- 
tion of the Ionic symbols into the West (and here we may make, 
with Mr Gardner, Dr W. Schmid, and Dr Larfeld, the assumption 
that the supplementary symbols in the West came from Ionia—or, 
more precisely, Miletus). Suppose a Western alphabet with + = € 
after Y. Suppose that the users of that alphabet, or rather some 
small group or individuals among them, deliberately sought to graft 


"E BY M= Zevs appears twice at Corinth (Kretschmer, Ath. Mitth. 22 
[1897], p. 343 sq.). 
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upon it the Ionic (Milesian) supplementary signs for the spirants 
and for the double consonants that they lacked; or, more precisely, 
that they sought to perfect their alphabet by the addition from an 
Ionic source of signs for ph, ch, ps (phs), im that order and at the 
end of their alphabet. In the case of the first sign they could 
accept—and did, I believe, accept—value and symbol together. In 
the case of the second sign they could accept the value, but they 
could not accept the symbol on account of their + = &. Therefore 
they cancelled the symbol but accepted the value, attaching that 
value to the third symbol. They were thus left without a symbol 
for y. In this process we seem to see a deliberate attempt on the 
part of some one—an earlier Archinus—to enlarge the scope of 
alphabetic expression by the addition of signs and values together 
and, so far as possible, in a traditional order,—a fully conscious 
and systematic procedure. This rests on an assumption—on 
assumptions, if you will,—but the reductto has not been brought, 
perhaps (as I trust) cannot be brought, ad absurdum. 

In conclusion I venture to call attention to another case of a 
change of value of an imported symbol (also Ionic) which can, 
I think, be detected at Paros, Siphnos, Thasos, and Delos. Here 
the close o-sounds are represented by , the long open one by O; 
whereas the reverse is the case in Ionia (Miletus). At Melos we 
have a differentiation of the symbols for the o-sounds in the same 
direction as at Paros etc., but in a manner independent of Ionia 
(C =o, ov; O=w). Now the Parian and Milesian systems must 
hang together, and all plausibility lies in favor of the Ionic system 
being the original. But why should the Ionic symbols have been 
reversed in their values at Paros etc.? There seems to be but one 
reasonable answer to this, viz. that in an earlier stage of the Parian 
alphabet (perhaps we should rather say the Delian alphabet) a 
differentiation of the o-signs had been made, either the same as at 
Melos—and hence connected with that method—or at least in the 
same direction. Upon this differentiation the Ionic differentiation 
was grafted, and the value of the Ionic symbols was thereby re- 
- versed, because the symbol developed from the O that was in use 
as a differentiative in the islands in question—or at the centre 
whence their alphabet spread—had the value of the close o-sounds, 
not of the open. The Ionic (Milesian) differentiative had thus, on 
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its acceptance in the Cyclades, its function changed to that of the 
local O. This explanation may have occurred to others besides 
myself, but I do not remember to have met with it elsewhere. 

I would emphasize, what I believe our epigraphical data warrant, 
the view that alphabetic shifts and changes of the character of 
those I have been discussing were made among the Greeks with full 
consciousness and after much deliberation. The arguments attrib- 
uted to Archinus at the official introduction of the Ionic alphabet 
at Athens are but the last stage of a movement that derived, as Dr 
Schmid thinks, the spirant signs from the Phoenician @ and added 
the symbols for the double consonants to I. That the similarity of 
form of the quiescent samekh to I had much to do with the scheme 
of signs adopted for the double consonants seems, to me at least, 
very probable. 


I venture to add a few bits of supplementary speculation. 

(1) If the early spirant pronunciation of @ and the pronuncia- 
tion among the Jonians of I as ds were demonstrable, it would be 
easy to set up a plausible theory of the way in which, 1n important 
particulars, the Greeks enlarged the Phoenician alphabet. © plus 
® X (+) could be the filling out of a spirant scheme (the forms 
of the last two characters derived from the first, as Professor von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff suggested); I plus = and WV would be 
the filling out of an assibilate scheme. Both spirant scheme and 
assibilate scheme would start with the dental. The similarity in 
form between I and £ as an element in the process I have already 
alluded to. It may be added that § had already a place in the 
alphabet ; therefore the fact that it precedes V = y does not imply 
that it was used = ks before the latter sign came into use. W might 
be derived from ®. 

(2) We might trace the following stages of the development 
from the Phoenician alphabet into the Ionian (Milesian) : 

(a) The introduction (or rather, chiefly, adaptation and adop- 
tion) of vowel signs; 

(6) The development and adoption of a group of spirant signs; 

(c) The development and adoption of a group of assibilate signs; 

(d) The development of signs for the open E and O vowels. 

The question of the treatment of the various sibilants taken over 
from the Phoenicians must be: dealt with apart. 
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(3) I have spoken above of a Milesian alphabet and of a Delian 
alphabet. Both would be connected with the culture that centred 
about important shrines of the great divinity of culture—Apollo. 
May not the great Delphic shrine have played its part? Should 
we say Delphian alphabet for Western alphabet? 


APPENDIX 
SELECTED Porms AND TRANSLATIONS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


0 o 
Pe Sreies M ercvesse Xacesev 


Cpira rca nae: Su preven padcov Tercyore Dupre 
ork ex NawaSva Pesv SaneuX tev EveSuv. 
"AX Ere redDda mas Bera Wee: TNopevew évinuuey 
Veoiv y’ apepotigen NA crea Reee. Kearser s 


[This jeu d’esprit, written on a post-card, was sent as a message of con- 
dolence from a favorite cat (“Frederiok Charles”) to his brother (“Cock- 
tail”), on the death of their uncle (“Smilax”). It is here reproduced as a 
specimen of Professor Earle’s beautiful Greek script.] 


POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS 


DAWN IN ACHAIA. 


The old moon dies within the new moon’s arms; 

Above the glorious star of morning shines 

In limpid light; nearer the coming sun 

Another star is fading in the glow 

That gently heralds forth his majesty. 

On the long stretch of sand the silvery waves 

Tramp in soft thunder, shaking their white manes; 

And there, beyond them, dark and sullen still, 

Rises the long, sharp mountain-ridge, where now 

Kests heavily a line of leaden cloud. 

Landward the yellow line of garden wall; 

Beyond it, vineyards and low olive trees; 

And further upland, where the mountain-sides 

Begin to swell in terraces on high, 

The hamlets wait the greeting of the day. 

Afar beyond them looks across the plains 

And o’er the sea, where his proud compeers stand, 

Cyllene, hoary-white with winter’s snow. 

But see! Apollo’s golden car leaps forth 

Above the horizon’s edge, glorious in might. 

And the god’s arrows fly through azure space, 

Smiting Parnassus with their flaming barbs, 

So that his forehead and his breast are stained 

As with pale blood ambrosial and divine. 

And Hellas! would to Zeus and all the powers 

That ruled thy heights empyrean once of old, 

I might win from that wondrous mystic past 

One hour, wherein my eyes might see thee smile 

From where old Sicyon gazed upon the sea! 
1887-8. 
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WILD FLOWERS OF GREECE. 


Hard by the old gray stones they grow to-day, 
"Neath the great pines, where the wind sweetly sighs 
As if it were a dryad’s voice that mourns 

In gentle cadence glories of the past. 

Their golden cups nod in the mountain breeze, 

As though beneath the tread of airy nymphs. 

And see yon broken stem, crushed to the sod: 
Could one not think, but for our doubting days 
When every man a Thomas is, and worse, 

That the sharp hoof of some young satyr trod 
Upon the tender blossom, as he danced 

In merry measure to the pipe of Pan, 

Holding his forest revels in this vale, 

O’er which Pentele towers in majesty? 

And did they grow, and were they blooming here, 
When frank young maidens in those olden days, 
When love walked naked and was not ashamed, 
Roaming the valley by their lovers’ sides 
Gathered these wild flowers for their locks, or wore 
Them with the ivy of their god entwined? 
Fairest of chaplets for the loveliest heads 

That ever drooped beneath the stroke of death; 
For, like these humbler children of the glen, 
They vanished and their places vacant left 

For others joying in the vital air. 

Ah! sweets of earth, ye are but brief at best; 
Glad hours we have, while youth and love and wine 
Tune the fierce pulses to a measure swift 

That heralds but the hour of fate afar. 

Ye flowers of Greece, Demeter’s mother-smile, 
Calm gladness for her daughter’s safe return, 
Ye do but hide the graves wherein the past 

Is what we shall be, when our dust is laid 

Far from this lovely nook, wherein yon gold 
Mocks the vain wishes of the race of men. 


1887-8. 
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Acipava. 
Eis ra Sévdpa drroxarw 
Méo" ‘s rov Sdacous ra AovAovdu. 
KdOioa kai tov dvéuov 
"Axovo’ ovAa Ta Tpayovdu. 
Kal 6 Noros pov épvoa 
Kis trav revxwv Ta KAwvdpw, 
"Sav Tov “Epwros 7d wvevpa, 
"Epwros pe ra xovrdpu. 
Tlapaxdrw 's ryv xordda 
Tlaparypyoa rdpeimia, 
"Tlot rod Bdxyou, érou deve, 
Tew Oyxave ra. vizio. 
Twpa ‘Bpioxovra: xaroixas, 
Tdpa 'Bpioxovra xv dprdua, 
Moy’ of dv@pwrrot pas Aecrovv 
"Ax rot Baxyov rd Gepédua. 
"Ax! ysari moody va *Bpotpe 
Kai dydAparos xopparua, 
*Av dove povoy Tatra 
"An ra wadaud radar ; 
Ma. dé BAeres weradrovdas, 
Xa orotxyeia péo’ 's 7’ dépia, 
T'vpw yvpw ov merave 
Kai pas hevyouv ax’ ra xépia ; 
IIpocoyy / va pay tais Bradys ° 
Elvat Oeia ra Cw dia. 
"He pouyais xadGv “EAAqvev 
Ilapacraivoyrai pas kpvdua. 


"Ev “AOjvas, rz 22 DeB. 1855. 
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EURIPIDES IN SALAMIS.? 


Salamis azure-ringed with laughing sea 
Whose salt lips drank the Persians’ blood of old, 
Gem—beyond price of Asian hoards untold— 
Upon the billowy robe of Athens free; 
Sweet sun-kissed isle, yet reef of tyranny, 
Hallowed art thou, Muse-famed Ajacian hold, 
Where voices haunt and memory’s ear enfold, 
Like drowsy Comus-song of thyme-flown bee: 
Thy caverned ghosts still speak through eddying years, 
Though ’twixt us disuniting surges flow, 
Bringing nepenthe and hot smart of tears; 
For on thy shore’s gray rim, thought-steeped and slow, 
Pondered that prophet of our soul-deep fears, 
His shadow lengthening in the god’s last glow. 


ODYSSEUS." 


“Across the purpling bacchanalian waves 
That riot on the deep and tramp the shore, 
All steadfastly sea-swart Odysseus bore 
On ship, on raft, that wind and sea-god braves. 
What though his fate and course be gyvéd slaves 
In the stern Spinners’ thread wound o’er and o’er, 
When in his ears there echoes evermore 
What through all peril he still, deep-yearning, craves? 
For, constant as the wheeling sea-bird’s call 
Sweeping the wine-faced deep on snowy wing, 
Sweeter than Siren-music’s magic fall, 
Or Circe’s notes of far-melodious ring, 
From the home-island’s suitor-wantoned hall 
One true voice goals ten years of wandering. 


*(From the Bookman, December, 1900, p. 372.] 
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HELLAS. 


Murky the night and dark, in angry fits 
The wind sweeps free; 

Cleaving the shadows dank my spirit flits, 
Hellas, to thee! 


Under the violet heights where Pallas reigns, 
O’er azure sea, 

There rocking sails skim light, on billowed plains, 
Hellas, to thee! 


Where Zante’s isle looms up, with castled steep, 
To beckon me, 

In lulling dreams I glide thro’ phantomed sleep, 
Hellas, to thee! 


Ah! heart-sick, feeble-breathed with passion’s flame, 
In ecstasy, 

Yearn I to revel, freed from thraldom’s claim, 
Hellas, in thee! 


When death, all-vanquisher, from his dark prow 
Beckons to flee, 

May he with Grecian thyme wreathe this cold brow, 
Hellas, in thee! 


Then like the daemon-souls, in ancient days 
Fabled to be, 

May I haunt mountain-heights, lapped in soft rays, 
Hellas, in thee! 
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Jan. 15 and 26, 1890. 


ATTICA. 
In the sweep and cadence of Attica’s pines, 


The kiss of her breezes, the blood of her vines; 
In the tremble and thrill of her nightingales’ moan, 
The murmuring splash of her sea’s lulling tones; 


In the blossoms and bees of her mountains and glens, 
The rank grass that heaves over Marathon’s fens, 
Stirs the breath and the voice of a spirit supreme, 


A message to prophets in ecstasy’s dream. 


Jan. 26, 1890. 
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THE PARTHENON. 


In the hush of the dawning it rises sublime, 

"Neath the cloudless abysses of Hellas’ sweet clime 
Thyme-kissed by the breath o’er Hymettus that strays 
In the bliss of the birth of long midsummer days. 


’Tis a dream of the spirit of masterless mind, 

The essence of wisdom and sweetness combined, 
Springing keen as the eagle o’er Tempe that swings 
From the brow of the Thunderer, the tyrant of kings. 


The shrine of our Pallas, fair gem of the crown 
On Attica’s forehead from aether sent down, 
O’er the wine-faced Aegean it beacons afar, 

In columned perfection, earth’s exquisite star. 


Come bow to the Goddess from East and from West, 
Sing praises in honour of Athens the blest; 

Though fallen, she rises forever the goal 

Eternal that governs each fire-breathed soul. 


Parmenides’ chariot no farther could speed 

Exalted ’mid clouds ’neath the God’s shaft that bleed ; 
Crown high then the goblet Icarius gave 

And thrice pour the honour on Phidias’ grave. 


Feb. 15, 1890. 


EVENING. 


When evening’s star, the bright, 
From the blue deep 
Beacons to me, 


Winging afar its flight 
O’er mountains steep, 
Over the sea, 


Speeds then my fancy light 
Fleeter than sleep 
Ever to thee. 


Jan. 30, 1891. 
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SUNSET. 


When the clear sunset glow 
Pales in the west, 
Over the sea, 


Bright gleams the evening star, 
From azure deeps, 
Guiding to thee. 


Then with dream-pinions spread, 
Swifter than thought 
Airy and free, 


Cleaving the twilight dim, 
My spirit flits, 
Ever to thee. 


Jan. 30, 1891. 


The ripples lap lightly, 
There’s a boat on the sea, 
And her lateen sail flits 
Through the moonlight and dark. 
Her pilot steers true; 
They are speeding to me, 
With a dip and a splash 
As the sea rocks the bark. 
What form rises dim 
Through the gleam of the night? 
Who is guiding the sail, 
And what means the bright spark? 
My heart tells me true: 
’Tis a convoy from * * 
The twin-brothers steer straight 
To my soul as their mark. 


Feb. 7, 1891. 
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MOONLIGHT 


In a dusky street of a moonlit town 
My love she waits for me, 

Far, far away ‘neath a southern sky, 
In an isle ’mid the azure sea. 

I know not whether her face be fair, 
Her eyes be dark and bright: 

But this I know, at the window there 
She yearns in the summer night, 

And her soul at the helm of the rocking bark, 
With its sails spread white to the breeze, 

Doth pilot me on to the haven sure, 
O’er the crests of the silvering seas. 

And when I shall walk through 'the sleeping town, 
To the house of my love at last, 

Though we knew not each other on earth before, 
We shall bridge the gulf of the past. 

There clasped in her arms in the moonlit dusk, 
In that land where the wind blows free, 

My heart shall rest on her warm soft breast 
And dream of the sky and the sea. 

Athens, Aug. 1891. 


EURIPIDES. 


Born at the birth of that which should be great, 
Born, as they say, upon that fatal tide 

When Salamis saw the Great King’s navy ride 
Within her straits, the torrent east in spate, 
Yet saw it scattered by the stroke of fate, 
Unknowing Athens’ subtle might to abide, 
While Grecian valour ploughed o’er Persian pride— 
Born with the birth of that young power elate, 
Thou wast the prophet of her soberer years, 
Thou wast the prophet of her stormy strife, 
Thou lookedst on her laughter and her tears, 
Thou saw’st her breed, unwitting, larger life; 
And in the eternal Hellas that should be 
Thou gav’st her spirit immortality. 


[From the introduction to Professor Earle’s Medea (1904), p. 14.] 
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CATULLI CARMEN V. 


Uiuamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
Rumoresque senum seueriorum 

Omnes unius aestimemus assis. 

Soles occidere et redire possunt: 

Nobis, cum semel occidit brewis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

Da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

Dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 
Deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum, 
Dein, cum milia multa fecerimus, 
Conturbabimus illa, ne sciamus, 

Aut ne quis malus inuidere possit, 
Cum tantum sciat esse basiorum. 


CATULLUS TO LESBIA. 


Come, my Lesbia, let us live and love, dear; 

And the querulous words of crabbed greybeards— 
Let us reckon them all not worth a penny. 

Suns gone into the west come back at morning; 

But when our little light of life has set once, 

We must sleep through the night that has no ending. 


Give me kisses a thousand, then a hundred; 
Then a thousand again, and still a hundred; 
Then a thousand a third time and a hundred. 
Then we'll mix the account of all our thousands, 
So that we cannot know, and none can envy, 
When he knows that we’ve had so many kisses. 


Dec. 30, 1886. 
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LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
eontinent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final resting-place for 
those who have given their lives that the nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot conse- 
crate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to the cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, by the 


people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


"Oydoov pev Eros routi xai 6ySonxooréyv, & dvdpes roAtrat, dp’ ov of rpoyovor of 
Hperepor xaréotynoay év Ty Wreipy THOSE véav Twa apxyv avrot piv éxcOuporvres 
THs éXevBepias mdvras 5% rots dvOpwrovs ious elvat Kai Spoiovs Kata pvoww 
vopiLovres’ viv d els roAenov kabéorapev Hucis éupvAcov peéyav kai Savoy, Os Kai 
Bacau riv dpxny ravrnv ei Kai abry Kai dAAy Towvry THY yvopnvy cuvertavas 
Suvjoeras éri xpdvoy avyvov. Kat 8) cvveAnAVOapev rypepov Gov éyévero peydAy 
TOU TOAgMOU TOUTOU pAXN* Kal Propev y ws dpopwodvrés Te wEpos TOD wediov Tovdi; 
iva rdos yévyrat Kowds Tov évratOa trtp ris warpioos Ta éoxaTa Kwovvevovons 
drofavdvrwy. xai cixotws piv cai Scxaiws ratra mowtpev’ Ty dvTeS ov Suvdyeba. 
ovre ddopica ovre dvabeivat obre dyvioa 84 Tovri Td xwpiov’ of yap dvdpeiws 
évraifa paxerdpevor cire wepryevopevor cite xai readvres obrw Kabyyncay abro 
tp davrav epyw wore py én’ eyoi elvar ob Savpe A€yew dvre pyre rpocHeiva 
pyre adereivy pndév. rav piv yap Adywv rdv jperépwv ovre oPdSpa éripeA- 
govtat of dvOpwrrot ove woAVY Tia xpovov dvapvncOyncovTa * rou 5 épyou Tov 
éxeivwy d0dvarov ora TO pyjpa mapa Tots péAAovar yeryoesOa. dor dvdyxy 
PadXov Has Tots CwvTas Karouooa piv évraiOa SwudefecGa: rovrovs Tous év 
TP xwpiy rede paxecapévovs Kai eis Totro Hoy evruxias peyadvpuws mpoPi- 
Bdoavras tov dyava, karopdou 5 trodéerOar 1d twrdAorov ére péya épyov 
padovras piv tro rovrwy Trav Kalas otrw Kai évripws TeOvewrwv drpo- 
gaciorws padrov ireppaxeiy Tov dfwwparos trép ov Kai éxeivor drpopaciorws 
paxopevor dru ovr’ yvovras Se oby Oe@ py repudeiv parny TeOvyKoras Trovrovoi, 
dAAG rpdrreayv Kara SWvapw dere 76 piv Cvos Td Hucrepov Kai wad KaTa TaTaV 
éXevepiay xricOvas tiv 8% worsrelav Thy & Te Tov Sypov Kal dd Tov Sypyov 
nai trép Tov Sypov pydéror ddancOyva e& dvOparwv: 

‘rovrov Tov Adyoy Tov depvyotov Lincoln éAyvcti 


peraypaiat érexeipnoa Ty ety Mapriov 1900. 
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THE EVENING STAR. 
Longfellow. 


Just above yon sandy bar, 

As the day grows fainter and dimmer, 
Lonely and lovely, a single star 

Lights the air with a dusky glimmer. 


Into the ocean faint and far 

Falls the trail of its golden splendor, 
And the gleam of that single star 

Is ever refulgent, soft, and tender. 


Chrysaor rising out of the sea 

Showed thus glorious and thus emulous, 
Leaving the arms of Callirrhoe 

For ever tender, soft, and tremulous. 


Thus o’er the ocean faint and far 

Trailed the gleam of his falchion brightly; 
Is it a God, or is it a star 

That, entranced, I gaze on nightly? 


IIpos dorépa trropaivorra. 

"Ev Auévos mpoxoais, dr’ duvdpdrepov wéAy Hpap, 
dorhnp pas orale pappapvyais Svodpepais 

KaAXEi podvos ér’ dy ortABwy cata paxpov “Odvprrov 
Kai tpupepov Adurwv Oxeavoio foais ° 

omwvOnpas 8¢ xéwy xpvoots éxi Kiara paKpa 
olos dw cerayd piud’ eAersédpevos. 
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